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PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  Author  publishes  this  second  edition  because  of 
the  demand  which,  his  publishers  tell  him,  exists  for  it. 
He  would  have  wished  to  reconsider  the  whole  subject, 
and  to  have  made  this  edition  really  a  new  book,  but 
fresh  data,  and  time  also,  were  awanting.  He  has  there- 
fore adhered  closely  to  the  letter  of  the  work  as  it  first 
appeared.  But  he  has  made  some  slight  alterations 
and  numerous  additions,  especially  in  footnotes.  Pro- 
fessor Tait  has  revised  his  chapters  of  the  work,  and  .to 
them  is  subjoined  a  criticism  of  the  first  edition.  The 
value  and  interest  of  this  article  seem  to  justify  the 
unusual  step  of  republication  in  the  middle  of  a  new 
edition  of  the  work  reviewed. 

The  author  is  grateful  for  the  very  favourable 
reception  of  the  first  edition  of  the  work,  and  has 
tried  to  make  it,  in  this  its  new  form,  even  more 
worthy  of  perusal. 

His  friend,  Dr.  Hardie,  has  given  him  much  assist- 
ance in  passing  the  sheets  through  the  press. 


30  Charlotte  Squabe,  Edinburgh, 
September  1871. 


PREFACE  TO  FIRST  EDITION. 


In  publishing  this  volume  I  have  to  apologise  for  its 
many  imperfections,  arising  from  its  being  rather 
hurriedly  thrown  together  than  carefully  composed. 
For  such  imperfections  I  can  claim  the  excuse  of  a 
busy  professional  man — that  it  has  been  entirely 
written  in  scattered  horcB  suhsecivce.  Of  its  positive 
faults,  unknown  to  me,  but  probably  existing,  I  must 
bear  the  full  blame ;  only,  in  anticipation,  I  express 
my  regret  that  they  should  find  their  way  into  my 
work. 

I  have  pleasure  in  calling  special  attention  to 
Part  VI.  of  the  volume,  the  valuable  contribution  of 
Professor  Tait,  made  in  the  most  generous  manner, 
and  at  much  inconvenience  to  himself. 


so  Chaklotfe  Squabe,  Edinbuboh, 
1866. 
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PART   I. 

ON  THE  VARIATIONS  OF  THE  PECUNDITY  AND  FERTILITY 

OF  WOMEN  ACCORDING  TO  AGE. 

It  has  from  the  earliest  times  been  a  matter  of  philo- 
sophical inquiry  how  much  influence  the  age  of  women, 
at  the  time  of  commencing  to  live  in  wedlock,  exerts 
upon  their  fertility,  and  opposite  opinions  on  this  point 
have  been  embraced  by  authors  of  note.  The  various 
questions  connected  with  this  topic  have  always  been 
unsatisfactorily  treated,  on  account  of  the  insufficiency 
and  inaccuracy  of  the  data  used  to  settle  them,  when 
facte  and  not  mere  impressions  were  the  foundations  of 
argument.  In  the  following  pages  I  have  attempted 
to  introduce  some  degree  of  exactness  into  the  subject, 
and  have  used  a  considerable  mass  of  figures  as  the 
almost  exclusive  basis  of  my  conclusions. 

In  1855,  when  the  systematic  registration  of  births 
in  Scotland  was  established,  the  schedule  in  use  exacted 
from  the  public  a  variety  of  interesting  details  in  con- 
nection with  each  return — a  circumstance  which  gives 
to  the  registers  for  that  year  an  extraordinary  value. 
For,  in  consequence,  I  believe,  of  numerous  complainte 
regarding  the  irksome  labour  of  filling  up  the  docu- 
ment, it  was  discontinued,  and  a  much  less  compre- 
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hensive  schedule  has  been  in  use  ever  since.  It  is 
from  the  registers  of  births  for  1855  that  I  have  ex- 
tracted almost  all  the  data  which  have  yielded  the 
results  I  am  now  about  to  communicate.  Similar 
data  cannot  be  found  in  the  subsequent  regiaters,  nor, 
80  far  as  I  know,  in  any  other  registers  whatsoever. 

The  cjdgencies  of  time,  labour,  and  expense,  con- 
strained me  to  restrict  the  number  of  births  to  be 
operated  on,  within  moderate  limits ;  and  I  selected 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  with  their  16,593  children 
legitimately  bom  in  1855,  as  the  field  of  operations, 
It  is  needless  to  enter  fully  upon  the  reasons  of  my 
selecting  the  conditions  of  legitimate  birth  in  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  ;  my  only  object  was  to  secure  as 
much  as  possible  of  accuracy  and  completeness  in  the 
filling  up  of  the  schedules — an  object  quite  incompatible 
with  the  inclusion  of  the  data  derived  from  mothers  of 
illegitimate  children.  It  must  be  noted,  that  legiti- 
mate births,  as  registered,  include  only  births  of  Hving 
children  at  the  full  term  of  pregnancy,  or  near  it. 

The  well-known  difSciilty  of  handling  statistics 
without  infringement  of  the  rules  of  logic  has  made 
me  very  cautious  in  my  progress  in  this  investigation, 
and  I  am  all  the  more  bound  to  be  careful,  because  it 
will  be  necessary,  in  connection  with  my  present  topic, 
to  point  out  great  errors  made  by  authors  who  have 
entered  upon  it.  But,  although  I  trust  no  fault  will 
be  found  with  my  mode  of  reasoning,  I  have  to  admit 
the  existence  of  some  comparatively  few  and  unimpor- 
tant en-ors  in  the  details  given  in  the  registers.     The 
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chief  of  these  will  be  stated  in  connection  with  the 
tables  to  be  brought  forward.  So  far  as  I  know,  the 
errors  are  all  in  the  original  registers ;  in  the  elabora- 
tion of  the  detaik  thence  derived  I  have  spared  nothing 
that  could  insure  accuracy ;  and  must  here  mention 
my  obligations  to  the  various  intelligent  and  assiduous 
gentlemen  who  have  assisted  me  in  the  work,  especially 
the  late  Dr.  Craig,  Drs.  Anderson  and  Linton,  and 
Messrs.  Brown  and  Slater. 

The  first  part  of  my  investigatioas  is  confined  to 
the  determination  of  the  comparative  fertility  or  pro- 
1  duetiveness  and  fecundity  of  women  at  different  ages. 
It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion,  here  to 
establish  some  amount  of  distinction,  which  I  shall 
maintain  as  I  go  on,  between  fertility  or  productive- 
ness and  fecundity.     By  fertility  or  productiveness  I 
I  mean  the  amount  of  births  as  distinguished  from  the 
capability  to  bear.     This  quality  of  fertility  or  pro- 
ductiveness is  interesting  chiefly  to  the  statistician  or 
the  political  economist.      When  a  population  is  the 
subject  of  consideration,  it  does  not  even  involve  the 
capability  of  every  individual  considered  to  bear,  nor 
even  the   conditions    necessary  for    conception.      By 
I  fecundity  I  mean  the  demonstrated  capability  to  bear 
i  children ;  it  implies  the  conditions  necessary  for  con- 
ception in  the  women  of  whom  its  variations  are  pre- 
dicated.   This  quality  of  fecundity  is  interesting  chiefly 
^"        to  the  physiologist  and  physician.     In  short,  fertility 
^^m  implies  fecimdity,  and   also    introduces   the    idea  of 
^^L number   of  progeny;   while  fecundity   simply   indi- 
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cates  the  quality  without  any  superadded  notion  of 
quantity. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  comparative  fertility 
and  fecundity  at  different  ages,  I  may  incidentally 
afford  means  for  estimating  the  degree  of  fertiUty  or 
fecundity  of  different  ages ;  but  I  wish  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  I  have  not  proposed  to  myself, 
in  this  part,  the  consideration  of  the  actual  degree  or 
amount  of  fertility  or  fecundity  at  any  age,  but  chiefly 
the  variations  of  fertility  or  fecundity  at  different  ages 
as  compared  with  one  another.  The  fertilities  of 
mothers  of  different  ages  I  shall  take  up  in  a  subse- 
quent part 
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THE  ACTUAL  FERTILITY  OF  THE  FEMALE  POPULATION  AS 

A  WHOLE  AT  DIFFERENT  AGES. 

The  first  law  wliicli  I  propose  to  establish  has  reference 
to  the  ages  of  the  mothers  of  legitimate  children.  In 
Edinbm-gh  and  Glasgow,  legitimate  births  form  at  least 
90  per  cent  of  the  whole  bom.  The  law  therefore 
regards  the  ages  of  the  women  from  whose  fertility  90 
per  cent  of  the  population  are  recruited. 

It  must  be  observed  that  this  law  or  general  state- 
ment shows  nothing  regarding  the  fecundity  of  women 
of  different  ages,  although  it  has  been  held  as  doing  so; 
it  merely  enTeL,^  .  Lth  in  «.e  doeWne  of  pon- 
tic, /place  it  to  beca™  it  i»  prefy  well  Cwn. 
because  in  my  own  investigations  it  was  first  made  out, 
and  chiefly  because  it  is  essential,  before  proceeding 
farther,  to  show  the  facts  on  which  it  is  founded  in 
their  true  light,  avoiding  the  great  errors  of  which 
similar  facts  have  been  made  the  basis.^ 

The  facts  or  data  illustrating  this  law,  with  which 
I  am  best  acquainted,  have  been  derived  from  reports 
of  lying-in  dispensaries,  as  by  Dr.  Granville,  or  from 

*  See  Granville,  Transactions  of  Obstetrical  Society  of  London, 
voL  ii. 
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similar  accounts  of  lying-in  hospitals,  aa  by  Dr.  Collins, 
Drs.  -Hardy  and  M'Clintock,  and  others.  I  here  pre- 
sent, as  an  example,  the  table  of  ages  of  mothers  of  | 
legitimate  and  illegitimate  oflFspring,  whether  bom  alive 
or  dead,  from  the  Pntctical  Treatise  on  Midwifery  of  I 
Dr.  Collins,  master  of  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital. 
The  data  adduced  by  Dr.  Granville  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Ohstclrical  Society 
of  London  are  closely  similar.  Judging  from  these 
data,  it  would  appear  tliat  most  children  are  born  of 
women  at  or  near  the  age  of  thirty  years,  or  the  middle 
of  the  child-bearing  period  of  life ;  and  that  the  off- 
spring of  mothers  of  ages  advancing  fiv^m  the  com- 
mencement of  child-bearing  to  the  age  of  thirty,  or  the 
middle  of  the  child-bearing  period,  gradually  increaaea; 
that  the  climax  ia  reached  at  this  age,  and  that  there- 
after the  offspring  of  mothers  advancing  above  thirty 
gradually  diminishes.  But  while  the  age  of  thirty 
forms  the  climax,  there  is  not  an  equal  fertility  on 
either  aide  of  it,  a  much  larger  part  of  the  population 
being  bom  of  mothers  under  tliirty  than  of  mothera 
above  thirty.  Dividing  the  number  of  mothers  at 
thirty  yeara,  and  adding  together  those  on  each  side 
of  the  division,  wc  have  on  the  side  of  the  younger 
12,106,  and  on  the  aide  of  the  elder  women  4279, 
giving  a  majority  of  7827  in  favour  of  the  younger; 
or,  otherwise  stated,  we  have  three-fourths  of  the 
births  among  the  younger  half,  and  only  one-fourth 
among  the  elder.  The  mean  age  of  the  mothers  in 
Dr.  Collins'  table  is  twenty-seven  years. 
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The  next  table  wliich  I  present  shows  an  arranged 
coUection  of  data,  comprising  the  wives-mothers  of 
Hving  children  bom  at  or  near  the  fuU  time  in  Edin- 
bm'gh  and  Glasgow  in  1855.  The  former  table  has, 
regarding  the  use  to  be  made  of  it,  the  advantage  over 
this  table,  of  including  aQ  mothers  bearing  chUdren, 
whether  legitimate  or  not,  alive  or  dead,  in  the  Dublin 
Hospital.  But  in  every  other  respect  this  second  table 
presents  what  I  judge  to  be  more  reliable  data.  The 
former  table  contains  a  class  of  cases  selected  according 
to  complicated  conditions  which  it  is  impossible  to 
state,  but  which  are  the  result  of  the  correlated  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Hospital,  and  of  the  class  from 
which  in  Dublin  it  draws  its  patients.  In  the  second 
table,  the  conditions  of  selection  are  fewer  and  less  im- 
portant, the  chief  being  the  legitimacy,  life  and  matu- 
rity, or  at  least  viability,  of  the  offspring.  Now  the 
limits  of  the  influence  of  these  different  conditions  are 
pretty  well  known,  and  the  proportional  differences 
between  the  two  tables  are  too  great  to  be  accounted 
for  by  these  differences.  The  second  table  is  thus 
shown  to  be  the  more  trustworthy. 
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An  inspection  of  this  table  shows  again  that  the 
year  of  maternal  life  yielding  most  recruits  to  the 
general  population  is  the  thirtieth,  and  an  easy  calcula- 
tion makes  out  that  about  three-fifths  of  the  legiti- 
mately-bom  population  are  derived  from  women  of 
thirty  years  and  under,  while  two-fifths  are  derived 
from  women  of  thirty  years  and  upwai-ds.  For, 
dividing  mothers  of  thirty  years  of  age,  and  adding 
together  those  on  each  side  of  the  point  of  division, 
we  have  on  the  side  of  the  younger  9708  mothers,  and 
on  the  side  of  the  elder  6593,  giving  a  majority  of 
3115  in  favour  of  the  younger.  The  mean  age  of  the 
wives-mothers  in  this  table  is  above  twenty-nine. 

From  these  data  I  conclude  : — 

1.  That  the  actual,  not  the  relative,  fertility  of  our 
female  population,  as  a  whole,  at  different  ages,  in- 
creases from  the  commencement  of  the  child-bearing 
period  of  life,  until  the  age  of  thirty  is  reached,  and 
then  declines  to  its  extinction  with  the  child-bearing 
faculty. 

2.  That  the  actual  fertility  is  much  greater  before 
the  cHmax,  thirty  years,  is  reached,  than  after  it  is 


3.  That  at  least  three-fifths  of  the  population  arc 
recruited  from  women  not  exceeding  thirty  years  of  age. 

Before  leaving  these  tables,  it  is  expedient  to  direct 
attention  to  a  striking  lowness  of  figure  at  the  ages  of 
twenty-nine  and  thirty-one  respectively  in  Dr.  Collins' 
data.    A  similar  fall  on  each  side  of  the  highest  number 
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occurs  in  Dr.  Granville's  table,  which  has  been  referred 
to,  and  in  every  similar  table  which  I  know.  This 
curiosity  has  given  rise  to  very  natural  and  ingenious 
speculation.  Dr.  Granville  suggeatathat  by  the  earlier 
decrement  nature  means  to  rest  awhile,  and  gather 
strength  for  the  enormous  jump  she  is  to  make  in  the 
following  year,  and  that  by  the  second  decrement  she 
means  to  evince  the  exhaustion  which  invariably 
follows  over-exertion !  But  I  cannot  acquiesce  in  this 
fanciful  hypothesis,  believing  that  really  no  such 
decrement,  jump,  and  second  decrement,  occur.  My 
explanation  of  this  tabular  phenomenon  is  suggested 
by  the  occurrence  of  similar  falls  on  each  side  of  the 
age  of  forty  years  in  Collins'  table,  and  in  my  own 
and  in  others.  I  am  too  well  aware,  from  ample  ex- 
perience, of  the  impossibility  of  getting  women's  ages 
stated  correctly,  especially  if  they  have  passed  twenty- 
five  years,  and  have  often  observed,  that  when  pushed 
they  say  thirty  or  forty,  as  a  round  easy  number ;  and 
the  state  of  the  tables  appears  to  me  merely  to  indicate 
that  women  about  thirty-one  and  forty-one  years  of 
age  frequently  say  they  are  thirty  and  forty  years  old, 
respectively.  In  short,  these  decrements  are  evidence 
of  the  unfortunate  element  of  error  which  creeps  into 
the  most  carefully-prepared  vital  statistics  on  a  large 
I  scale. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

THE    COMPARATIVE    FERTILITY    OF    THE    FEMALE  POPU- 
LATION AS  A  WHOLE  AT  DIFFERENT  AGES. 

Having  shown  the  actual  fertility  of  women  at  different 
ages  in  our  population,  I  now  proceed  to  the  question 
of  the  comparative  productiveness  of  our  whole  female 
population  at  different  ages.  To  settle  this,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  compare  the  number  of  children  bom  of 
women  of  different  ages  with  the  number  of  women 
living  at  different  ages  respectively.  The  result  of 
the  calculations  involved  in  this  comparison  will  be  to 
show,  not  simply  (as  in  Chapter  I.)  the  numbers  of 
children  bom  of  women  at  different  ages,  but  the 
number  of  mothers  relatively  to  the  number  of  women 
living  at  different  ages ;  in  other  words,  the  comparative 
fertility  or  productiveness  of  our  female  population  as 
a  whole  at  different  ages. 
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Table  V.  is  constructed  so  as  to  bring  out  the  de- 
sired results,  and  at  the  same  time  be  easily  compared 
with  Table  VI.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  fifth 
table  does  not  exhibit  results  whose  actual  amounts 
are  of  much  value,  but  results  the  value  of  which  is 
very  great  with  a  view  to  determining  the  question  of 
comparative  amounts  or  productiveness.  For,  while 
the  numbers  of  women  at  different  ages  include  the 
whole  women  living  at  these  ages  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  in  1861,  the  numbers  of  children  bom  at  dif- 
ferent ages,  as  given  in  the  table,  include  only  children 
bom  under  the  conditions  of  legitimacy,  live  birth,  and 
complete  or  nearly  complete  maturity,  in  1855. 

In  his  work  on  Annuities,*  eta,  Mr.  Milne  in  1815 
published  a  valuable  table,  which  he  describes  as 
"  showing  the  fecimdity  of  women  at  the  different 
periods  of  life  in  Sweden  and  Finland,  from  1780  to 
1795,  both  years  inclusive.''  It  is  taken  from  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Nicander,  to  which  he  gives  a  reference,  but 
unfortunately  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
exact  conditions  (if  any)  under  which  the  table  was 
prepared. 

*  Vol  ii  p.  582.  Large  extracts  from  the  Swedish  returns, 
with  remarks,  are  to  be  found  in  the  English  Eegistrar-General's 
Sixth  Annual  Eeport,  1844,  p.  267,  et  seq. 
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In  the  last  line  of  both  Tables  V.  and  VI.  it  ^-ill  be 
remarkecl  that  the  first  and  last  proportional  numbers 
are  very  low,  or  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  scale,  at 
the  age  of  from  fifteen  to  nineteen  inclusive,  fertility 
is  comparatively  very  small ;  and  that  at  the  end  of 
the  scale,  at  the  age  of  from  forty-five  to  forty-nine 
inclusive,  fertility  la  again  comparatively  very  smaU. 
Thia  no  doubt  depends  to  a  great  degree  on  the  cir-1 
cumstance,  that  among  the  women  fix)m  fifteen  to' 
nineteen  years  of  age  are  included  a  large  proportion 
of  immature  girls,  and  among  the  women  from  forty- 
five  to  forty-nine  years  of  age  a  large  proportion  of 
women  whose  child-bearing  powers  have  disappeared. 
Keeping  in  view  this  undoubted  partial  explanation  of 
the  lowneas  of  the  figure,  or  the  lowness  of  fertility  at 
these  ages,  the  tables  are  seen  to  yield  interesting  re- 
sults. They  show  that  the  fertility  of  the  populations 
of  Edinbui-gh  and  Glasgow,  and  of  Sweden  and  Fin- 
land, increases  gradually  till  the  middle  of  the  child- 
bearing  period  of  life,  or  about  the  age  of  thirty  yeara, 
and  that  then  fertility  gradually  falls  off  towards  its 
complete  extinction. 

My  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  mi 
own  table  was  framed,  as  already  stated,  being  exact, 
as  compared  with  my  knowledge  of  Mr.  Nieaoder's,  I 
shall,  in  framing  conclusions,  adopt  the  results  it' 
aSbrds.  On  like  grounds  I  shall  excuse  myself  from 
proceeding  to  compare  the  easily-remarked  differences 
of  the  results  of  the  two  tables. 

In  regard,  then,  to  the  comparative  fertility  of  our 
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whole  female  popxQation    at  different  ages,  I  con- 
clude— 

1.  That  it  increases  gradually  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  child-bearing  period  of  life  until  about 
tiie  age  of  thirty  years  is  reached,  and  that  then  it 
still  more  gradually  declines. 

2.  That  it  is  greater  in  the  decade  of  years  follow- 
ing the  climax  of  about  thirty  years  of  age  than  in  the 
decade  of  years  preceding  the  cUmax. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

THE  COMPARATIVE  FECUNDITY  OF  THE  WHOLE  WIVES  IN 
OUR  POPULATION  AT  DIFFERENT  AGES. 

I  NOW  proceed  to  the  question  of  the  fecundity,  not 
fertility  or  productiveness,  of  the  mass  of  wives  of  dif- 
ferent ages  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  In  the  two 
preceding  chapters  the  fecundity  or  comparative  power 
of  production  at  different  agea  has  not  been  entered  on ; 
in  them  have  been  considered  merely  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  children  by  women  of  different  ages,  and 
the  comparative  amounts  of  production  by  the  female 
population  at  different  ages.  It  is  known  that  at  all 
ages  there  is  a  great  mass  of  spinsters  whose  produc- 
tiveness is  not  tested,  and  it  ia  of  course  necessary,  in 
order  to  determine  questions  of  fecundity,  to  eliminate 
all  women  not  living  in  married  life,  or  not  having 
their  fecundity  tested  in  the  ordinary  way,  from  our 
observations  and  calculations.  In  this  chapter,  there- 
fore, the  comparison  ia  not  of  mothers  with  women 
living,  as  in  Chapter  II.,  but  of  wives-mothers  with 
wives. 
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The  aeventh  table  establishes  a  comparison  between 
tlie  numbers  of  married  women  of  various  ages,  and  the 
numbers  of  such  women  bearing  living  children.  In 
Edinburgh  and  Ghisgow,  the  number  of  wives  within  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  forty-nine  inclusive,  or  who  might 
have  bom  cliildren  in  1855,  was  68,745,  and  the  num- 
ber of  wivea-mothers  in  the  same  population,  in  the 
same  year,  was  1 6,386,*  or  1  in  4  2.  In  the  tables  these 
are  arranged  in  columns  of  different  ages,  so  as  to  eshibit 
the  comparative  fecundity  of  the  whole  wives  of  dif- 
ferent ages.  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  table 
shows  that  the  fecundity  of  the  mass  of  wives  is 
greatest  in  the  first  years  of  the  child-beariug  period  of 
life  ;  and  I  regret  extremely  that  the  data  at  my  dis- 
posal do  not  pei-mit  me  to  condescend  on  the  circum- 
stances in  this  respect  of  each  individual  year.  The 
table  shows  that,  from  the  earliest  years  of  child-bear- 
ing life  onwards,  the  fecundity  of  the  mass  of  married 
women  gradually  wanes  to  its  extinction.  It  is  also 
easily  made  out  that  while  there  were  24,252  wives 
under  thirty  years  of  age,  and  of  these  9152  bore 
children,  there  were  44,493  wives  of  ages  varying  from 
thirty  to  forty-njne  years  inclusive,  and  of  these  only 
7234  bore  children ;  or,  to  apeak  in  round  numbers, 

•  The  actual  number  of  wives-mothers  in  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow in  1855  was  16,3D3.  This  figure  ia  ia  the  text  reduced  to 
16,386,  and  seven  wivea-mothers  omitted,  because  these  seven  were 
altogether  exceptional,  occurring  aa  tlicy  did  between  the  ages  of 
fifty  and  fifty-seven,  and    could  only  damage    the    statement  of 

KSUltS. 
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the  wives  under  thirty  years  of  age  were  much  more 
than  twice  as  fecund  as  the  wives  above  thirty  years. 
But  a  more  interesting  and  valuable  comparison  may 
be  made  by  taking  the  same  number  of  fifteen  years 
before  and  after  the  middle  of  child-bearing  life,  a  total 
period  of  thirty  years,  which  includes  the  immense 
majority  of  child-bearing  women.  Doing  so,  we  find 
that  of  24,252  wives  under  thirty  years  of  age,  9152 
bore  living  children,  and  that  of  36,956  wives  of  ages 
from  thirty  to  forty-four  inclusive,  7138  bore  living 
children.  Had  the  elder  women  been  as  prolific  as 
the  younger, they  would  have  produced  13,946  children, 
instead  of  7138  ;  that  is,  the  fecundity  of  the  younger 
women  was  almost  double  that  of  the  older. 

The  data  at  my  disposal  enable  me  to  give  the 
figures  for  each  year  of  age  up  to  twenty.  But  the 
numbers  are  so  small  that  little  value  can  be  placed 
on  the  residts  drawn  from  them.  So  far  as  they  go, 
they  indicate  great  fecundity  of  a  mass  of  wives  at 
seventeen,  eighteen,  and  nineteen. 


COMPARATIVE   FECUNDITY    OF   WIVES 


TABLE  VIII. — Showing  the  Comparative  Fecundity  of 
WivE3  AT  Ages  of  16,  17,  18,  19,  and  20,  m  Edinburgh 

AND  Glasgow  dj  1855. 


t^ 

16 

ir 

18 

19 

20 

Wives 

WiTea-Mothere     .     . 

13 
4 

55 
28 

232 
116 

455 
228 

1043 
405 

Proportion  of  latter  to) 
former  ie  1  in   .      j 

Or  percentage        .     . 

3-26 

1-96 

2-00 

1-99 

2-67 

30;7 

6091 

60-00 

son 

38-63 

Table  VII.  has  been  prepared  ao  as  to  give  the 
aetual  amounts.  I  found  it  possible  to  do  this  with  a 
near  approach  to  exactness,  and  it  is  evident  that  in 
this  way  the  results  derived  are  not  only  comparative 
statements,  with  only  relative  value,  but  also  state- 
ments of  actual  values. 

From  the  data  now  given  I  conclude — 

1 .  That  the  fecundity  of  the  mass  of  wives  in  oui 
population  is  greatest  at  the  commencement  of  the 
child-bearing  period  of  life,  and  after  that  period  gra- 
dually diminishes. 

2.  That  the  fecundity  of  the  whole  wives  in  our 
population  included  within  the  child-bearing  period  of 
life  is,  before  thirty  years  of  age  is  reached,  more  than 
twice  as  great  as  it  is  after  that  period. 
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3.  That  the  fecundity  of  the  wives  ia  our  popula- 
tion declines  with  great  rapidity  after  the  age  of  forty 
is  reached. 

Some  of  these  conclusions  may  be  stated,  with  the 
actual  numerical  results,  as  follows : — While  of  all  the 
wives  living  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  forty-five,  one  in  3'8,  or  26'3  per 
cent,  bore  a  living  child  ;  of  those  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  twenty-nine  inclusive,  one  in  2%  or  38"4 
per  cent,  bore  a  Uving  child  ;  and  of  those  between  the 
ages  of  thirty  and  forty-four  inclusive,  one  in  5"1,  or 
19'6  per  cent,  bore  a  living  child. 

It  will  subsequently  be  shown  that  these  conclu- 
eions  regarding  a  mass  of  wives  are  not  true,  if  applied 
to  the  individuals  forming  that  mass.  A  difi'erent  law 
governs  individuals.  Their  fecundity  is  greatest  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five ;  that  is,  a  woman  marrying  at 
that  age  is  more  likely  to  demonstrate  her  fecundity 
than  if  she  married  at  any  other  age.  But  it  will 
naturally  be  rejoined,  if  such  is  true  of  individuals,  why 
not  of  masses  ?  In  the  sequel,  the  explanation  wiU  be 
given :  it  is  founded  on  the  law  of  intensity  of  fer- 
tility, and  may,  for  the  present  purpose,  be  shortly 
■  atated  thus : — The  comparatively  greater  intensity  of 
fertility  of  the  fertile  wives  married  from  fifteen  to 
twenty,  over  that  of  those  married  at  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five,  does  more  than  make  up  for  the  sterility 

I  of  some  of  the  younger.     Though  leas  fecund,  they  are 
more  fertile  as  a  mass. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  INITIAL  FECUNDITY   OF  WOMEN  AT  DIFFERENT 

AGES. 

In  commencing  the  statistical  inquiry  whose  rsBulta  I 
am  now  giving,  my  object  was  to  discover  the  fecmidity 
of  women  at  (liiferent  ages,  and  I  now  proceed  to 
address  myself  to  this  point 

It  is  not  my  object  to  illustrate  the  subject  of  the 
iirrival  of  young  girls  at  the  age  of  maturity,  the  change 
of  the  giri  into  the  fertile  woman.  In  the  case  of  some 
peoples,  facts  might  be  collected  regarding  wives  so 
yoimg  as  to  be  in  a  large  proportion  sterile  from  imma- 
turity; and  their  fecundity  gradually  appearing  as 
age  advanced,  might  produce  a  column  of  mothers  from 
ten  to  twenty  years  of  age,  showing  a  graduaUy- 
increasing  fecundity  of  tbe  population  at  these  ages. 
Even  in  our  tables,  derived  from  the  data  of  wives  in 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  some  interesting  results  are 
to  be  found,  and  allowance  must  be  made  for  a  certain 
amount  of  immaturity  in  the  wives  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  of  age.  But  this  question  of  the  arrival 
of  girls  at  maturity  is  foreign  to  the  present  topic.  In 
it,  all  the  women  are  supposed  to  be  mature,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  condition.';  essential  for  procreation. 
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The  fecundity  of  individual  women  is  known  to 
vary  extremely.  Some  are  very  frequently  pregnant, 
and  repeatedly,  or  even  constantly,  have  plural  births, 
and  thrive  with  it  all.  Under  like  conditions  other 
women  are  absolutely  atcrile,  or  a  miscarriage  or  a  dead 
mature  child  forms  the  climax  of  their  fecundity  ;  and 
this  little  may  be  effected  at  the  expense  of  permanent 
constitutional  exhaustion.  Between  these  extremes  of 
great  fecundity  and  absolute  sterility  there  is  an  un- 
limited aeries  of  varying  degrees  of  fertility.  On  this 
interesting  aspect  of  the  subject  of  fecundity  the  pre- 
sent research  throws  little  light.  It  is  founded  on  the 
result  of  an  aggregate  of  cases,  and  can  show  almost 
nothing  as  to  individuals.  It  illustrates  the  fecundity 
at  different  ages  of  women  generally,  not  the  indivi- 
dual fecundity  of  any. 

The  table  given  in  laat  chapter  (Table  VII.)  affords 
data  which  cannot  be  applied  to  settle  the  question  of 
the  fecundity  of  women  of  different  ages.  For  it  is 
evident  that  among  the  raass  of  wives  of  each  succeed- 
ing year,  or  series  of  years,  are  included  the  wives  who 
were  once  of  the  former  series,  or  part  of  them- — that 
is,  a  class  of  wives  whose  fecundity  has  been  at  least 
liable  to  be  increased,  diminished,  or  exhausted,  by  pro- 
creation, before  they  have  come  to  form  part  of  the 
wives  in  any  of  the  columns  after  the  first.  In  order 
to  arrive  at  the  fecundity  of  women  or  wives  at  differ- 
ent ages,  it  is  necessary  to  secure  that  the  contlitions 
of  the  compared  women  of  these  different  ages  be  aa 
nearly  the  same  as  possible.  This  is  not  attempted  in 
the  seventh  tabic. 
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Table  IX.  is  constructed  to  allow  the  relative  initial 

fecundity  of  newly-married  women  of  different  ages. 

By  the  returns  of  the  Eegiatrar-General  we  calculate 

how  many  women  at  each  succeeding  year  of  age  con- 

icted  marriage  in  1855,  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

FMy  extracts  from  the  register  for   1855   show  how 

many  of  these  women  bore  living  children  before  they 

had  been  a  year  married.     When  the  two  figures  are 

I  compared  for  each  age,  we  have  the  fecundity  at  the 

I  outeet  of  child-bearing  at  each  age.     The  table  reads 

"  as  follows  ; — Of  700  women  married  between  fifteen 

and  nineteen  years  of  age  inclusive,  96  bore  a  living 

child  before  they  had  been  wives  for  twelve  months, 

tor  one  in  eveiy  7'3  ;  and  so  on. 
Table  X.  is  in  every  respect  the  same  as  the  former, 
only  it  shows  the  fecundity  within  twenty-four  months 
of  married  life  ;  or  the  number  of  women  bearing  living 
children  in  1855,  and  before  they  were  two  years  mar- 
ried, is  compared  with  the  number  of  newly  married. 
The  observation  that  the  fecundity  within  twenty-four 
,  months  is  much   more  than  twice  as  much  as  the 
Ifecundity  within  twelve  months  after  marriage,  appears 
1  to  me  to  give  this  table  more  substantial  value  th^i 
I  the  former,  as  an  indication  of  the  actual  fecundity  of 
I  the  outset  of  child-bearing  at  different  ages. 

Both  these  tables  show  the  highest  rate  of  initial 
I  fecundity  to  be  between  the  ages  of  twent)'  and  twenty- 
Ifour  inclusive,  and  a  gradual  declension  from  that  time 
I  on  either  side  aa  age  diminishes  or  increases. 
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The  two  following  tables  (XI.  and  XII.)  show  that 
on  the  side  of  the  women  younger  than  twenty  years 
initial  fecundity  steadily  decreases  with  age.  In  re- 
gardy  however,  to  these  young  wives,  it  may  be  objected 
that  there  is  a  source  of  error  from  immaturity,  which 
is  certainly  very  trifling  after  the  age  of  twenty  is 
reached.  And^  the  objection  is,  theoreticaUy  at  least, 
quite  just,  for  it  is  absurd  to  attempt  to  measure  the 
fecundity  of  women  who  have  not  become  sexually 
mature,  and  the  admixture  of  immature  with  mature 
is  a  source  of  error,  important,  directly  according  to  its 
amount.  It  is  unsatisfactory  merely  to  allege  in  answer, 
that  immature  girls  are  not  likely  to  be  found  among 
young  wives  in  such  numbers  as  to  form  a  source  of 
great  error.  I  have  therefore  taken  the  following 
means  to  insure  that  this  source  of  error  be  completely 
excluded. 
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The  commencement  of  menstruation  is  generally  , 
considered  by  physicians  an  indication  of  the  arrival  ■ 
of  sexual  maturity.  It  may  be  true  that  some  are 
still  immature  in  whom  this  phenomenon  has  shown 
itself,  and  it  certainly  is  true  that  some  are  mature 
before  its  appearance.  Yet  it  forms  a  generally  accre- 
dited indication  of  maturity.*  The  following  table 
(XIII.),  framed  by  Dr.  Whitehead,  is  a  large  collection 
of  data,  showing  the  age  of  the  appearance  of  men- 
struation in  4000  individuals  in  this  country.  It  is 
easy  to  calculate  what  fraction  of  the  whole  4000  had 
begun  to  menstruate  at  sixteen,  seventeen,  eighteen, 
and  nineteen  years  of  age  respectively ;  or,  in  other  ' 
words,  what  fraction  was  believed  capable  of  exhibit- 
ing fecundity  at  these  ages.  This  I  have  done,  and 
have  corrected  the  numbers  of  wives  in  tables  eleventh 
and  twelfth  accordingly,  reducing  them  to  similar 
fractional  parts.  After  making  this  correction  for 
immaturity,  1  have  calcidated  the  proportions  of  wives- 
mothers  to  wives,  and  placed  the  results  in  the  last 
line.  They  remain  the  same  so  far  as  to  show  a  steady 
diminution  of  fecundity  as  age  diminishes. 
Table  XIIL — "  Showing  the  Age  at  which  Pubeety  was 

ACCOMPUSHED  IN  FOUB  THOUSAND  INDIVIDUALS." — (WhitK- 
bejlD  on  Stmlity  and  Abortion,  p.  46.)+ 

At  Age  of  10  years       9  first  menstruated. 


11 


136 


*  8ee  the  DiBciiasii 
is  meant  merely  to  i 
married  life, 

t  See  ftlso  Ronlh  iu  Londtw  Jouriialaf  Mtdidnt,  I860,  vol,  ii.  r-  244. 
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At  age  of  13  years  332  first  menstruated. 
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499 

393 

148 
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From  these  data  I  conelude- 


ft 


1.  That  the  initial  fecundity  of  women  gradually 
waxes  to  a  climax^  and  then  gradually  wanes. 

2.  That  initial  fecundity  is  very  high  from  twenty 
to  thirty-four  years  of  age. 

3.  That  the  climax  of  initial  fecundity  is  probably 
about  the  age  of  twenty-five  years.* 

*  See  "  Note"  at  the  conclusion  of  this  part  of  the  work,  p.  43. 
See  also  pp.  71^  101^  and  the  chapters  on  Sterility. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  FECDNDmr  OF  WOMEN  AT  DIFFERENT  AGES. 

It  is  plain  that  many  women  may  prove  fecund  after 
two  years  of  married  life  have  passed ;  and  all  such 
women  are  lost  sight  of,  if  we  proceed  to  inquire  only 
in  the  way  adopted  in  the  last  chapter,  on  initial 
fecundity.  The  women  excluded,  by  the  adoption  of 
the  way  just  named,  may  be  enough  to  make  the  laws 
of  initial  fecundity  deceitful  and  misleading,  if  any 
argument  as  to  fecundity  generally  be  drawn  fix>m 
them. 

To  make  a  general  table,  including  all  married 
women,  I  compare  the  calculated  number  of  marriages 
at  various  ages  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  in  1855, 
with  the  number  of  first  children  bom  in  that  year  of 
women  married  at  various  ages.  Although  the  primi- 
parse  of  1855  will  not  all  be  women  married  in  that 
year,  it  may  be  assumed  that,  if  the  marriages  be 
nearly  alike  for  some  years,  the  numeration  of  the 
primiparse  of  one  year  will  give  pretty  accurately  the 
fecimdity  of  the  married  women  of  any  year.  This 
process  is  carried  out  in  the  following  table  : — 
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This  table  is  valuable,  in  a  particular  way,  con- 
firming the  results  arrived  at  in  the  last  chapter,  by 
like  results  obtained  by  a  diflferent  method  of  ana- 
lysing the  same  data.  Its  results  have'  reference 
to  the  average  individual  woman,  not  to  a  mass  of 
women.  The  conclusions  to  be  derived  from  it  are 
easily  observed. 

1.  That  nearly  all  women  married  at  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  years  of  age  are  fecund. 

2.  That  the  fecundity  of  very  young  (fifteen  to 
twenty)  ^\dves,  below  twenty,  is  greater  than  that  of 
wives  married  at  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-nine. 

3.  That  there  is  a  climax  of  fecundity  in  women, 
which  is  reached  between  twenty  and  twenty-five 
years  of  age. 

A  remarkable  illustration  of  the  variation  of  fecun- 
dity at  different  ages  is  acquired  by  observation  of  the 
fertility  of  the  domestic  fowl. 

"  It  has  been  ascertained  (says  Mr.  Geyelin)*  that 
the  ovarium  of  a  fowl  is  composed  of  600  ovula  or 
eggs ;  therefore,  a  hen  during  the  whole  of  her  life  can- 
not possibly  lay  more  eggs  than  600,  which  in  a  natural 
course  are  distributed  over  nine  years  in  the  following 
proportion : — 

*  Poultry-Breeding  in  a  Ccmmcrcial  Point  of  View,  By  Geo. 
Kennedy  Gcyelin,  C.E.     London,  1865,  p.  18. 
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TABLE  XV.— Showing  the  Fertility  op  the  Domestic  Fowl 

AT  Different  Ages. 


Sixth  year  after  birth  50  to  60 

Seventh         „  35  „  40 

Eighth           „  15  „  20 

Ninth            „  1  „  10 


First  year  after  birth    15  to    20 
Second  „  100  „  120 

Third  „  120  „  135 

Fourth  „  100  ,,115 

Fifth  „  60  „     80 

"  It  follows  that  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  keep 
hens  after  their  fourth  year,  as  their  produce  would 
not  pay  for  their  keep,  except  when  they  are  of  a 
valuable  or  scarce  breed." 

At  this  point  my  present  inquiry  is  closed.  I 
know  of  no  other  way  of  advancing  our  knowledge  of 
this  subject  than  by  the  collection  and  analysis  of 
statistics.  The  only  quarry  for  such  materials,  that  I 
know  of,  is  the  Scottish  registers  for  1855.  The  tables 
adduced  might  be  improved  by  going  over  a  larger 
field,  and  increasing  the  numbers  analysed.  But  I  do 
not  see  how  the  matter  in  the  registers  could  be  turned 
to  more  account  without  encroaching  on  another  topic 
which  is  at  the  same  time  closely  connected  with  that 
under  discussion — viz.,  the  fertility  of  marriage.  Or, 
as  marriage  is  scarcely  admissible  as  a  term  in  physio- 
logy, I  should  give  this  subject  the  title  of  "sustained 
fecundity,"  the  degrees  of  fertility  which  women  of 
different  ages,  beginning  to  live  with  men,  continue  to 
exhibit  during  the  child-bearing  period  of  life. 

The  views  hitherto  entertained  regarding  the  in- 
fluence of  age  on  fecundity  have  been  various.  "  In 
regard  to  age  (says  Burdach*)  fecundity  is  diminished 

*  Physioloijiey  torn.  iL  p.  117. 
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in  the  first  and  last  portions  of  tlie  continuaiice  of  the 
aptitude  for  procreation.  The  elk,  the  bear,  etc.,  have 
at  first  only  a  single  young  one,  then  they  come  to 
have  most  frequently  two,  and  at  last  again  only  one. 
The  young  hamster  produces  only  from  3  to  6  young 
ones,  whilst  that  of  a  more  advanced  age  produces 
from  8  to  16.  The  same  is  true  of  the  pig.  This 
rule  appears  to  be  general,  since  it  applies  also  to  the 
Entomostraca ;  according  to  Jurine,  the  number  of 
the  young  of  the  Monocuhts  pulfx  is  at  first  from  4  to 
5,  afterwards  rising  gradually  as  high  as  18.  We 
scarcely  ever  encounter  the  births  of  3  or  4  children 
except  in  women  who  have  passed  the  thirtieth  year. 
Precocious  marriages  are  not  only  less  fertile,  but  the 
children  also  which  are  the  result  of  them  have  an  in- 
creased rate  of  mortality.  According  to  Sadler,  every 
marriage  in  the  families  of  the  peers  of  England  yields 
440  children  when  the  woman  was  maxiied  below 
sixteen  years  of  age;  4'63  from  this  age  to  twenty; 
521  from  twenty  to  twenty-three  ;  and  5'43  from 
twenty-four  to  twenty-seven."  The  notions  here  ex- 
pressed by  Burdach  are  in  the  main  correct ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  they  are  very  indefinite.  They  are  to  be 
regarded,  also,  more  in  the  light  of  happy  guesses  than 
of  well-founded  opinions.  Burdach  evidently  places 
chief  reliance  on  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  numbers 
at  a  birth.  From  many  quarters  I  have  received  cor^ 
roboration  of  Burdach's  statements  regarding  the  in- 
crease and  subsequent  decrease  of  the  number  produced 
at  a  birth  by  pluripai'ous  animals,  and  I  have  received 
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Biniilar  information  regarding  bitches,  guinea-pigs,  etc. 
When  I  first  paid  attention  to  this  subject,  the  plural 
births  of  women  appeared  to  me  to  form  a  simple  key 
for  the  determination  of  the  fecundity  of  women  at 
different  ages.  But  I  soon  became  di38atis6ed  with  the 
materials  I  quickly  collected.  Woman  is  not  a  pluri- 
parous  animal,  neither  does  she  produce  so  regularly, 
or  according  to  season,  as  the  animals  with  which  she 
is  compared.  In  her  the  occurrence  of  twins  and 
triplets  is  an  exception  to  the  normal  rule,  and  the 
number  of  children  born  by  her  cannot  be  so  simple 
and  sure  a  test  of  fecundity  as  in  the  ease  of  animals 
having  multiple  litters  at  stateJ  periods.  Indeed,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  evidence  derived  from  plural  bii-tha 
alone  in  women  may  positively  mislead,  for  a  woman 
may  be  more  fertile  bearing  one  child  at  a  time  fre- 
quently than  another  bearing  twins  or  triplets  more 
seldom.  In  this  place  I  shall  only  say  that  the  nume- 
rical study  of  twins,  in  reference  to  the  age  of  the 
mother,  jnelds  interesting  results,  which  do  not  confirm 
Burdach'a  statement  regjirding  them,  yet  are  not  hos- 
tile to  the  conclusions  here  stated.  Burdach,  in  hia 
work,  describes  an  annual  rise  and  fall  in  the  fecundity 
of  some  pluriparous  animals.  This  annual  variation 
forms  a  series  of  wavelets  in  the  course  of  the  great 
"Wave  running  from  youth  to  old  age,  and  culminating 
in  middle  life.  This  annual  rise  and  fall  of  fecundity 
he  attributes  to  the  influence  of  cold.* 

"  This  iBflucucB  of  cold  has  always  been  a  favourite  notion.     It 
8  some  poetical  truth,  but  it  haa  never,  bo  far  m  1  know,  got  anj 
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In  his  Treatise  on  Man,  M.  Quetelet  has,  with 
some  care,  collected  the  statistical  materials  available 
at  the  time  for  advanciog  the  settlement  of  the  question 
of  the  relation  of  age  to  fecundity.     He  does  not  allude 

siibatantial  basis.  Eoberton'a  labours  on  the  influence  of  heat  and 
cold  upon  the  commeacement  of  menatniation  have  cmled  chiefly 
in  negative  results,  and  have  tended  rather  to  overthrow  than  con- 
firm what  may  bo  called  the  popular  opinions.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  his  work  on  Physiologn  and  DUeases  of  Women,  and  on 
Midieifery. 

More  recently  I)r.  Stark,  in  an  ofBcial  report  to  the  K^istrar- 
Genoral  for  Scotland,  has,  by  means  of  a  comparison  of  the  SwodLsli 
returns  with  those  of  Scotland,  arrived  at  a  definitfi  conclusion  re- 
garding the  influence  of  cold.  "  The  comparison,"  he  says,  "would 
B3em  to  indicate  that  cold  does  delay  the  child-bearing  period  of 
life  in  women,  as  has  been  often  supposed,  but  never  till  now  proved 
by  trustworthy  facts"  {Eighth  detailed  Annual  Report,  18CG,  p. 
sv.)  Speaking  of  Sweden,  he  romarka  that — "  it  would  appear 
that  the  cliild-bearing  period  of  life  in  that  country  is,  as  it  were, 
delayed  for  a  period  of  about  four  years  later  than  in  this  country. 
Thus,  instead  of  the  greatest  number  of  women  bearing  children 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  to  thirty,  as  in  tliis  country,  in 
Sweden  the  greatest  nitmber  bear  children  between  the  ages  of 
thirty  to  thirty-five  years.  Then,  instead  of  the  next  most  prolific 
age  being,  as  it  is  in  Scotland,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five,  and  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  years  of  age,  in  Sweden  it  is  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty,  and  from  thirty-five  to  forty  years  of  age,  while  nearly 
the  same  number  of  women  bear  children  above  forty  as  between 
twenty  and  twenty-five  years  of  age.  These  facta  are  so  singular, 
that  in  Table  VIII.  are  given  the  number  and  proportion  of  mothers 
at  different  ages  in  Scotland  and  in  Sweden,  t!iat  the  difi'orence  in 
the  prolific  periods  of  the  females  of  eacli  country  may  be  seen  at 
a  glance.  By  comparison  of  the  facts,  it  will  be  observed  that,  at 
all  ages  under  twenty-five  years,  only  half  the  namher  of  women 
boar  children  in  Sweden  as  compared  with  Scotland ;  wlioreaa,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  child-bearing  jteriod,  only  half  the  number  of 
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to  the  opinions  of  Burdach,  probably  because  they 
have  no  sufficient  foundation,  but  he  refers  to  Milne, 
Malthus,  Sadler,  Granville,  Finlayson,  and  several 
foreign  authors,  who  have  more  or  less  directly  tried 
to  throw  light  on  the  topic.     Quetelet  s  whole  chapter 

women  above  forty  years  of  age  bear  children  in  Scotland,  as  in 
Sweden." 

These  striking  fiBkcts  demand  the  study  of  physiologists  if  they 
have  the  bearing  upon  the  influence  of  cold  which  Dr.  Stark 
ascribes  to  them.  But  we  cannot,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  admit  the  validity  of  this  bearing.  We  hesitate 
before  accepting  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Stark  regarding  cold.  The 
differences  between  the  two  countries  may  be  explained  by  cold, 
but  we  do  not  think  this  probable,  for  they  appear  to  us  far  too 
considerable  at  all  ages,  and  specially  too  great  at  the  late  ages 
(above  forty),  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  influence  of  cold. 
Besides,  in  order  that  such  tables  as  Dr.  Stark  adduces  be  admitted 
as  proving  anything,  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  collate  with 
them  a  table  of  the  ages  of  Swedish  women  at  marriage  for  com- 
parison with  a  similar  Scottish  table.  Difference  in  the  ages  at 
marriage  may  account  for  all  the  striking  facts  in  the  table. 
Indeed  the  observation  has  repeatedly  forced  itself  upon  me,  that 
comparisons  of  this  kind  made  between  two  countries  are  danger- 
ous foundations  for  argument,  so  great  is  the  risk  of  error  from 
the  conditions  of  the  statistics  differing  in  the  countries.  [See 
foot-note,  p.  109.] 

Whatever  value  may  be  ascribed  to  the  opinion  of  Burdach 
and  Stark  as  to  the  influence  of  cold,  or  to  the  statement  of 
Burdach,  unsupported  as  it  is  by  data,  that  there  is  an  annual 
rise  and  fall  in  the  fecundity  of  some  pluriparous  animals,  I  think 
the  observation  of  the  size  of  a  yearly  series  of  hen's  eggs  lends 
some  shadow  of  confirmation  to  the  supposed  existence  of  an 
annual  rise  and  decline  of  fecundity.  For  I  am  informed  by 
more  than  one  henwife  that  the  first  and  last  of  a  hen*s  yearly 
series  of  eggs  are  smaller  than  the  eggs  laid  when  the  process 
is  in  undisturbed  operation.      But  I  have  found  no  satisfactory 
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on  the  influence  of  age  on  the  fecundity  of  marriages 
is  very  unsatisfactory.  It  is  at  least  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  one  another  the  conclusions  arrived. at  in  various 
parts  of  this  chapter,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  do  it 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  he  seems  conscious  of  the 
numerical  deficiency  of  data  sufficient  for  a  basis  of  any 
conclusion,  aud  as  an  example  of  the  state  of  matters, 
the  tabic  of  Sadler,  which  he  and  Burdach  both  quote, 
may  be  mentioned ;  in  it  the  number  of  man'iages 
analysed  is  under  500,  and  they  are  all  selected  accord- 
ing to  extraordinary  conditions.  The  final  conclusion 
which  M.  Quetelet  announces,  is,  that  it  is  before  the 
age  of  twenty-six  years  that  we  observe  the  greatest 
fecundity  in  woman. 

The  latest  writer  on  this  topic,  whom  I  know  of,  is 
Dr.  Granville,  who,  in  an  interesting  paper  in  the 
London  Obstetrical  Transactions,  returns  to  the  de- 
scription of  his  former  labours  in  the  same  field.  In 
this  paper,  production  or  fertility  is  confounded  with 
productive  power  or  fecundity,  and  the  table  to  which  I 
have  alluded  in  Chapter  I.  he  describes  not  as  showing 
the  fertility  at  different  ages  of  the  industrial  classes 
ground  of  connection  of  tliia  pbenomeaon  witli  degrees  of  tem- 
perature. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  surmiBed  that  heat  may  retard  or  dimiiiieh 
fecundity.  "  Azara  "  (Qauilrujiides  du  Paraguay,  torn.  ii.  p.  360), 
Bays  Darwin  {Animals  and  Plajils  umier  Domeslkalion,  voL  i. 
p.  82),  "  has  reinnrked  that  in  the  temperate  regions  of  La  Plata 
tlie  cows  conceive  when  two  years  old  ;  whilst  in  the  much  hotter 
country  of  Paraguay  they  do  not  conceive  till  three  yoara  old. 
'  From  which  fact,'  as  he  adds,  '  one  may  conclude  that  cattle  do 
not  succeed  bo  well  in  warm  countries.'" 
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F  the  metropolis,  but  erroneously,  as  showing  the  altcr- 
lEtions  in  the  productive  power  of  women  at  different 

In  this  part,  then,  I  have,  inter  alia,  shown  that  the 
reat  majority  of  the  population  is  recruited  from 
promcn  under  thirty  years  of  age  ;  but  that  the  mass  of 
■omen  in  the  population,  of  from  thirty  to  forty  years 
f  age,  contribute  to  the  general  fertility  a  larger  pro- 
lortional  share  than  the  mass  of  women  of  from  twenty 
>  thirty  years  of  age. 

Further,  that  the  wives  in  our  population,  taken 
bollectively  as  a  mass,  show  a  gradually  decreasing 
jcundity  as  age  advances  ;  but  that  the  average  indi- 
vidual wife  shows  a  degree  of  fecundity  which  increases 
till  probably  about  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  then 

t diminishes. 
I      The  fecundity  of  the  average  individual  woman 
may  be   described   as  forming  a  wave  which,   from 
sterility,  rises  gradually  to  its  highest,  and  then,  more 
gradually,  falls  again  to  sterility. 


Note. — Notwithstanding  the  ingenious  and  valuable 

jfiticism  of  the  %vriter  in  the  North  British  Review  for 

tecember  1867, 1  have,  aft«r  much  hesitation,  resolved 

reproduce  the  text  of  tlie  parts  criticised  almost 

jstructively,  just  as  it  was  in  the  first  edition.    While 

[  gratefully  recognise  tlic  truth  of  the  critics  main 

tions  as  to  the  faultiuess  of  the  table  of  initial 

ndity,  I  still  am  disposed  to  regard  my  conclusions 

correct.     This   course  is   so    extraordiuarv  as   to 
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require  some  account  to  be  given  of  it.  And  firstly, ' 
may  state  that  I  shall  mislead  no  one,  for  I  shall,  in  ■ 
subsequent  part  of  this  book,  avail  myself  of  permissioiiji 
kindly  granted  to  me,  to  republish  the  whole  review 
that  I  have  referred  to. 

I  fear  I  lay  myself  open  to  the  charge  of  cli 
too  tenaciously  to  views  once  expressed ;  and  certainly* 
I  am  guUty  of  not  attaching  so  much  importance 
to  the  destructive  criticism  of  one  of  my  tables  as  I_ 
attached  to  its  evidence  when  I  supposed  it  invulna 
able.  But  there  are  several  sources  of  knowledge  8 
to  the  question  involved  besides  my  injured  tabic 
Again,  my  table  on  initial  fecundity,  though  fairl; 
criticised,  yet  embodies  a  set  of  true  statementi 
which  give  it  a  certain  value  and  weight.  Aa 
published  Professor  Tait's  notes,  which  were  no 
exactly  consistent  with  my  views,  so  I  shall  give  th< 
learned  reviewer's  criticism,  which  attacks  them.  Lastly, 
I  may  express  a  hope,  at  some  future  time,  and  ] 
haps  with  better  data,  to  reconsider  the  whole  matta 
and  arrive  at  final  results  regarding  it. 

Since  my  first  edition  was  published  I  have  pep 
used  an  elaborate  paper  by  Dr.  Routh,  "  On  Procreativi 
Power."  *  This  author  produces  an  analysis  of  trial 
fltatistics  which  confijTus,  so  far  as  I  can  make  oil 
from  them  in  their  somcwliat  imperfect  state,  the  vien 
I  entertain  as  to  the  existence  of  a  chmax  of  fccunditj 
in  women.  I  here  give  Dr.  Routh'a  tables,  and  the  con 
elusions  bearing  on  my  subject  which  he  drawa 
"  London  Journal  n/  Meiiictne,  1850,  voL  il  p.  240. 
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"  Table  (XVI.)  of  Fecundity  for  Females,  for  the  Years 

1839  AND  1840. 


Age. 

Na  of  deliveries  to  600  married. 

To  100 
population. 

To  a 

maximum 

of  100. 

1840. 

1839. 

TotAl. 

Under  1 7 
17—25 
26—35 
36—45 
46—55 

Above  55 

104 
230 
185 
129 
81 
0 

114 

240 

265 

118 

33 

37 

218 
470 
450 
247 
114 
37 

36-33 
78-33 
75-00 
41-17 
19-00 
616 

44-96 
96-94 
90-28 
50-95 
23-51 
7-06 

giving  as  a  maximum  age  26*66,  and  maximum  ordi- 
nate 80*80.   The  maximum  age  for  1840  alone  is  25 *1 3. 

"  This  result  would  seem  to  fix  the  maximum  of 
male  and  female  about  the  same  for  average  physio- 
logical power,  and,  if  anything,  rather  higher  for 
females  than  males.  The  single  year  1840  alone 
makes  it  higher  for  males.  This  is  manifestly  an  error, 
owing  to  the  accident  before  noticed.  Yet,  as  the 
deduction  of  average  procreative  power  from  fecundity 
tables  may  be  useful  for  reference,  it  is  perhaps  con- 
venient to  consider  the  maxima  in  both  males  and 
females  to  be  26,  at  the  same  time,  as  by  reducing  to 
the  same  unit  the  numbers  deduced  from  the  marriage 
tables,  other  numbers  for  the  ages  21^,  31,  and  41, 
may  be  annexed  in  another  column  for  comparison, 
and  this  is  what  has  been  done  in  the  annexed  table 
for  phyBiological  procreative  power. 

"That  there  is  a  curve  representing  the  exact  inclina- 
tion of  procreative  power,  cannot  be  doubted.  Its  exact 
determination,  however,  is  impossible,  when  such  distant 
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intervalB  aa  ten  years  are  g^ven  as  ordmates  between 
the  ages.  The  circle  would  perhaps  be  the  nearest 
curve  that  could  be  selected,  but  it  very  much  increases 
the  amount  of  arithmetical  labour  necessaiy.  For- 
■  tunately,  for  practical  purposes,  such  accuracy,  how- 
ever desirable,  is  not  absolutely  needed.  If  we  suppose 
these  several  ordinates  joined  by  a  straight  line,  the 
procreative  power  of  every  age  may  in  this  mamier  be 
calculated,  which,  if  not  exactly  correct,  may  yet  be 
very  useful  in  its  application.  Accordingly,  in  the 
following  table,  the  procreative  power  for  every  age 
has  been  so  calculated. 


"  Table  (XVII.)  of  Average  Phtsiological  Powbb, 

CALCULATED   FROM    THE   IrISU    TABLES. 
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63 
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39 
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30 

11 

"The  age  of  greatest  fecundity  in  males  is  from 
thuiy-one  to  thirty-three,  in  females  twenty-six. 

"But  the  procreative  value  of  a  person  between 
fifteen  and  sixteen  is  greater  than  at  any  preceding 
or  succeeding  age." 


PART   11. 

ON  THE  WEIGHT  AND  LENGTH  OF  THE  NEWLY-BOBN 

CHILD. 

Inquiring  into  the  influence  of  the  age  of  the  mother 
upon  fecundity,  I  desired  to  find  out  if  any  light  could 
be  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the  variations,  if  any, 
of  the  weight  and  length  of  mature  children  bom  of 
women  of  different  ages ;  intending  to  assume  that 
the  weight  and  length  of  the  child  might  increase  or 
diminish  with  the  high  or  low  state  of  the  fecimdity 
of  women,  or  of  the  vigour  of  the  generative  functions.* 
The  observations,  upon  which  all  my  conclusions 
are  founded,  have  been  drawn  from  the  records  of  the 
Edinburgh  Royal  Maternity  Hospital  They  amount 
to  2070  pregnancies,  with  2087  children.  They  are 
not  nearly  so  numerous  as  I  could  desire,  but  no  more 
are  available  to  me. 

*  For  Bomo  curious  remarks  and  references,  see  Tanner,  Signs 
and  Diseases  of  Pregnancy ^  2(1  edition,  p.  199  ;  also  Joynt,  Case  of 
protracted  Utero-gestation — Dublin  Quarterly  Journal,  Nov.  1866, 
p.  388;  also  Bonnar,  on  Superfoetation — Edinburgh  Medical 
Journal,  vol.  z.,  1864-65,  p.  593;  also  Spseth  —  Edinburgh 
Medical  Journal,  vol.  viL,  1862-63,  p.  846 ;  also  Cazeauz,  Traiii 
de  Tart  des  Accauch.,  6"«  ed.,  p.  210. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  PRIMOGENITURE  ON  THE  WEIGHT 

OF  THE  NEWLY-BORN  CHILD. 

Professor  Hecker  of  Munich,  in  a  recent  work,* 
publishes  some  calculations  made  to  show  the  mean 
weight  of  the  children  of  primiparae  as  compared  with 
those  of  multiparaB,  and  he  finds  that  the  latter  ex- 
ceed the  former  in  weight.  His  figures  are  as  follows : 
— 378  children  of  primiparse  weighed,  on  an  average, 
70 7  lbs.  each ;  718  children  of  multiparaB  weighed,  on 
an  average,  7*38  lbs.  each;  among  these  1096  infants, 
the  average  weight  of  the  mature  children  of  primi- 
paraB  was  less  than  that  of  the  mature  children  of 
multiparse  by  309  lb. 

My  observations  on  2053  children  confirm  those 
of  M.  Hecker.  The  average  weight  of  1011  children 
of  primiparous  females  was  7*170  lbs.  ;  the  average 
weight  of  1042  children  of  multiparous  females  was 
7*277  lbs. ;  the  average  weight  of  mature  children  of 
primiparae  being  less  than  that  of  tlie  mature  children 
of  multiparaB  by  "107  lb. 

*  Klinikder  Gehurtskumh.     Von  Dr.  C.  Hecker  unci  Dr.  L. 
Buhl.     S.  46.     Leipzig,  1861. 
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If  these  resulta  are  subjected  to  some  study,  their 
'  apparent  value  almost  entirely  disappears.      Hecker 
evideatly  would  imply  that  primogeniture  is  the  cir- 
cumstance which  determines  the  comparative  lightness 
|of  first-bom  children,  and  vice  versA.     But  it  is  evi- 
Ident  that,  in  order  to  a  just  eompariaon  of  the  weights 
I  of  children  of  primiparse  with  those  of  multiparse,  the 
I  children  compared  must  be  born  in  circumstances  as 
I  nearly  identical  as  possible.     Especially,  care  must  be 
Iliad   that  the   now  known  influence  of  age  of  the 
■mother  be  taken  into  account,  and  this  care  M.  Hecker 
I  has  altogether  omitted,  an  omission  for  which  he  is  not 
I  in  any  degree  blamable,  seeing  that,  when  he  wrote, 
the  influence  of  age  was  not  discovered. 

In  the  following  investigation  it  will,  I  think,  be 
^  established  that  some  connection  exists  between  varia- 
^Ktions  in  the  weight  of  the  newly -bom  child,  and,  not 
^Hprimiparity  or  multiparity,  but  the  age  of  the  mother 
^H;ftt  the  time  of  the  l>U'th.  No  doubt,  any  statistic  of  a 
^■population  or  of  an  hospital  may  show  greater  weight 
^  in  second  and  subsequent  births  than  in  first,  because 
the  great  majority  of  primipane  are  young,  and  their 
s^e,  anticipating  the  arrival  of  the  climax  of  fecundity, 
L  may  tell  upon  the  size  of  their  ofispring.  The  following 
■  considerations  seem  to  me  almost  to  prove  the  nullity 
|flf  influence  on  weight  exercised  by  primiparity. 

1.  The  weight  of  the  children  of  primipar^  is  not 
nearly  uniform,  but  varies  according  to  the  law  of  the 

ge  of  the  mother.     (See  Table  XXII.) 

2.  The  weight    of  the   children   of  jill    mothers, 
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whether  primipane  or  multiparjB,  varies  according  to 
the  same  law  of  mother's  age.     (Sec  Table  XIX.) 

3.  The  following  Table  (XVIII.)  of  the  mean 
weights  of  the  children  of  first  and  subsequent  preg- 
nancies shows  no  increase  or  decrease  according  to  the 
number  of  the  pregnancy.  No  doubt  the  children  of  first 
pregnancies  are  lightest,  but  this  may  be  accounted  for 
by  age.*  After  the  first  pregnancy  there  is  no  variation 
according  to  any  law.  There  is,  indeed,  great  \mi- 
formity  in  pregnancies  after  the  first  I  have  ap- 
pended a  line  of  mean  ages  to  show  that  even  the 
average  woman  of  seventh  and  subsequent  pregnancies 
has  not  passed  into  the  ages  in  which  the  decline  of 
fecundity  is  strongly  marked.  It  is  perhaps  on  this 
account  that  no  gradual  diminution  of  weight  is  ob- 
served in  the  more  advanced  pregnancies-  I  may  add 
that  I  have  an  impression  that,  were  data  forthcoming 
to  extend  this  table  to  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh, 
twelfth  pregnancies,  and  so  on,  a  diminution  of  the 
mean  weight  of  the  children  would  appear,  and  that  it 
would  correspond  to  the  average  age  of  the  woman, 
advancing  in  these  pregnancies  into  years  of  decided 
decline  of  fecundity. 


I 


■  Porhapa  tlie  lightness  and  shortness  of  first-born  children 
coafirms  Mr.  Shandy's  opinion,  that  the  eldest  son  is  the  greatest 
blockhead  of  the  family  (Sterne's  Works,  vol.  ii.,  chsp.  six.), 
and  the  Scotch  proverb  tliat  not  the  laird,  but  the  laird's  brother, 
is  tha  clever  member  of  the  house.  On  this  subject,  see  Gallon, 
Hfredilan/  Genius,  p.  87. 
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Before  advancing,  I  may  here  interpolate  a  remark 
regarding  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  labour  in  primi- 
parae.  The  popular  notion  of  the  increased  difl&culty 
and  danger  of  a  first  labour  in  a  woman  no  longer 
young  may  find  its  explanation,  in  part  at  least,  in  the 
increased  bulk  of  the  child  as  indicated  by  its  increased 
weight  and  length  in  such  women.  I  have  often  heard 
that  an  old  primiparous  woman  passes  through  labour 
more  easily  than  one  somewhat  younger,  and  we  may 
possibly  find  this  also  accounted  for  by  the  com- 
paratively smaU  size  of  children  bom  in  the  latest 
periods  of  fecundity. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  VARIATION  OF  THE  WEIGHT  OF  THE  NEWLY-BORN 
CHILD  ACCORDING  TO  THE  AGE  OF  THE  MOTHER. 

I  HAVE  already  shown  that  the  fecundity  of  the  aver- 
age individual  woman  increases  to  about  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years.  This  conclusion  receives  very  in- 
teresting corroboration  from  the  following  Table  (XIX.) 
of  the  average  weights  of  mature  children  bom  of 
mothers  of  ages  gradually  rising  to  twenty-five  years. 
The  weight  of  the  child  gradually  increases  to  its  climax 
in  the  age  of  from  twenty-five  years  to  twenty-nine. 
After  this  age  the  weight  of  the  child  declines,  and 
the  diminution  goes  on  by  very  slow  degrees.  This 
slowness  is  entirely  out  of  proportion  with  the  rapid 
diminution  of  fecundity  of  women  of  similar  ages.  But, 
in  the  present  deficiency  of  data,  it  will  be  well  not  to 
attempt  to  push  the  discussion  farther. 
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TABLE  XIX. — Showing  the  Average  Weight  of  CHnj)REN 
BORN  OF  Mothers  of  Different  Ages. 


Age  of  Mother. 

Nnmber  of 
Pregnancies. 

Total  Weight 

Average  Weight 

lbs.        oz. 

lbs.         oz. 

16-19 

209 

1459      10 

6      15-741 

20-24 

832 

6008       7J 

7        3-547 

25-29 

670 

4220       4 

7        6-463 

30-34 

278 

2020       6 

7        4-281 

35-39 

139 

1011       2 

7        4-388 

40-44 

38 

272       0 

7        2-526 

45-49 

3 

20     12 

6      14-666 

The  decrease  of  children's  weight  may  perhaps  not 
be  justly  compared  with  the  decrease  of  fecundity,  for 
this  last  decrease  is  produced  chiefly  by  women  entirely 
deserting  the  category  of  the  fecund,  and  bearing  no 
children  for  comparison.  The  decrease  of  the  fecundity 
of  the  average  woman  is  not  produced  by  diminished 
fecundity  of  the  individual  woman,  but  by  the  arrest- 
ment or  disappearance  of  fecundity  in  women  previously 
fertile. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ON  THE  INFLDE^'CE  OF  PRIMOGENITURE  ON  TEE  LENGTH 
OF  THK  NEWLY-BORN  CHILD. 

It  will  be  interesting  uow  to  inquire  if  Becker's  opinion 
regarding  the  influence  of  primogeniture  be  confirmed 
by  a  study  of  the  varying  lengths  of  children.  Heckcr 
himself  has,  in  his  clinical  work,  made  no  observations  on 
this  point,  and  it  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  length 
of  mature  infants  is  not  nearly  so  good  a  teat  of  growth 
and  nourishment  as  weight.  Yet  it  will  immediately 
appear  that  interesting  corroboration  of  other  allied 

'  laws,  if  not  of  Hccker's,  may  be  drawn  from  a  study 
of  lengths ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
estimation  of  such  measurements  should  be  omitted  by 
an  obstetrician  who  has  laid  great  stress  on  the  value  of 
length  as  an  indication  of  maturity,  enunciating  the 
doctrine  that  good  evidence  of  maturity  cannot  be  ob- 
tained so  satisfactorily  by  weighing  as  by  measuring. 

Among  2053  mature  single  children  there  were 
1011  born  of  primiparfe ;  the  average  length  of  these 
was  19'213  inches; — there  were  1042  bom  of  multi- 

I  parffi ;  the  average  length  of  these  was  19202  inches ; 

I  the  average  length  of  mature  children  of  primiparie 
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exceeding  that  of  the  mature  children  of  multipare  by 
•Oil  inch.     The  difference  here  in fiiTour of  primipara 
is  80  slight  that  it  may  be  disregaided    So  notable 
difference  in  this  respect,  therefore,  is  made  out  between 
I)rimiparaB  and  multipara,  a  circmnstance  which  shows 
that  weights  and  lengths  of  children  have  no  direct  or 
certain  relation,  one  to  another,  if  the  figures  adduced 
have   been   carefully  ascertained  and  are  numerous 
ojiough  to  justify  such  a  statistical  conclusion. 

Tho  n»nuirks,  which  I  have  already  made  in  con- 
nortion  witJi  the  corresponding  observations  on  the 
woijjht  of  children  of  primiparsB  and  multiparas,  are  so 
rKv^^ly  applioablo,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  the  present 
fopio  ,ils^\  that  I  alwU  not  repeat  them    I  shall  only 
hoi>^  liiw  ,i  irtMo  of  the  lengths  of  children  bom  in 
t;^M  ,'^^^?  s«A>\\Jiiii2r  pregnancies,  to  show  that  there  is 
?N^  n^rnN^,^^  or  ^J^viw^wo  of  length  according  to  the 
j;;imlvr  of  the  prc^riMwy  :  that  length  does  not  seem 
to  be  under  any  law  t\>nnivtod  with  the  first  or  subse- 
quent oreunvnce  of  pregnancy. 
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Although,  however,  the  facts-  here  adduced  do  not 
show  the  influence  of  age  in  conjunction  with  primi- 
parity,  I  have  little  doubt  that  a  large  enough  collection 
would  show  comparative  shortness  of  first-bom  children, 
just  as  comparative  lightness  has  been  shown,  and  for 
the  same  reason — namely,  because  primiparous  women 
are,  in  a  very  large  proportion,  young. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  VARIATION  OP  THE  LENGTH  OP  THE  NEWLY-BORN 
CHILD  ACCORDING  TO  THE  AGE  OF  THE  MOTHER. 

Although  the  observations  I  have  tabulated  bear 
no  evidence  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  primipaxity 
or  of  multiparity,  yet  when  thrown  together  so  as  to 
be  questioned  regarding  their  relation  to  maternal  age, 
they  support  the  doctrine  which  I  have  elsewhere 
maintained.  Length  of  the  newly-born  child  is  shown 
in  Table  XXL  to  increase  as  the  mother  gets  older 
until  the  period  from  25  to  29  is  reached  :  after  this, 
the  length  of  the  child  gradually  diminishes. 

TABLE  XXI. — Showing  the  Average  Length  of  CHnj)REN 
BORN  OF  Mothers  of  Different  Ages. 


Age  of  Mother. 

No.  of  Children. 

Total  Length. 

AveTBge  Length. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

15-19 

209 

3,972i 

19007 

20-24 

839 

1 6,082^ 
ll,109i 

19-168 

26-29 

574 

19-366 

30-34 

,          280 

5,384^ 

19-229 

36-39 

!          142 

2,683} 

18-899 

40-44 

39 

737J 

18-910 

45-49 

3 

54^ 

18-166 
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It  appears,  then,  that  a  careful  study  of  the  weights 
and  lengths  of  newly-born  mature  children  lends  some 
support  to  the  doctrine  that  the  vigour  of  the  female 
reproductive  system  waxes  till  the  age  of  about  25 
years  ia  reached,  and  then  wanes. 

I  here  append  two  general  tables,  containing  nxmier- 
ous  details,  which  speak  for  themselves  : — 


AocosDnra  to  age  of  mother. 
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PROFESSOR   HECKERS  OBSERVATIONS. 

Y  inquiries  were  first  published  in  the  Edinburgh 
'MedicalJournal,  December  1864.  That  article  called 
ifnth  from  Professor  Hecker  of  Munich  a  very  complete 
and  elaborate  article  on  the  same  topic.*  It  appeared 
in  the  Monatsschrift  fur  Geburtskimde  und  Frauen- 
JtmnMci'ifiH,  November  1865.  The  Bavarian  professor's 
results  are  not  identical  with  mine,  though  they  tally 
with  them  in  one  of  the  chief  conclusions.  While 
mine  are  founded  on  2087  observations,  Hecker's  have 
Ifcr  a  basis  the  far  larger  number  of  4449,  and  on  this 
account  alone  demand  a  higher  degree  of  confidence. 
But  I  have  preferred  to  adhere  in  the  meantime  to  the 
form  of  my  own  original  statements,  and  to  add  to 
them  here  the  conclusions  of  Hecker.  For  neither 
Hecker's  nor  my  numbers  show  a  satisfactory  or  assur- 
ing amount  of  steadiness  in  the  increase  and  decrease 
of  the  figures  ;  and,  considering  the  small  differences 
which  the  figures  show  as  they  increase  or  decrease, 

•  See  also  an  elaborate  paper  by  Hecker's  pupil  Wemich,  Uebor 
die  Zanahme  der  weibltcben  Zeugungsftihigkeit.  Batrdge  ear  Oeburt- 
thiil/e  vnd  OynaMogie.  I.  Band  L  Heft,  Berlin,  1870.  Conault 
aleo  Abegg.  Zitr  Oeburtshulfe  und  Gynakologif,  Berlin,  1868;  also 
VrankcnhBCuaer,  Jemischt  Zeiledm/tfurMedkin,  etc.,  1867,  S,  182. 
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it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  have  considerable  assurance 
as  to  the  reliability  of  the  results,  to  possess  a  much 
larger  statistical  basis  than  even  the  4449  observations 
of  Hecker.  I  have  already  said  that  Hecker's  numbers 
give  his  conclusions  a  value  superior  to  that  of  mine, 
and  I  must  add  that  I  hold  Hecker  to  have  demon- 
strated an  increase  of  weight  and  length  of  the  child 
with  the  number  of  the  pregnancy.  Only  it  appears 
to  me  that  this  conclusion  of  Hecker  must  be  applied, 
not  generally  to  all  pregnancies,  but  only  as  far  as  the 
fifth  ;  for  his  figures  are  given  only  for  the  pregnancies 
numbering  from  first  to  fifth. 

I  now  give  the  conclusions  of  this  author — 

"  1.  The  view  of  Matthews  Duncan,  that  increase 
of  weight  and  length  of  the  child  is  in  direct  depend- 
ence on  the  age  of  the  mother  has  been  shown  to  be 
quite  correct. 

"  2.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  established  that 
there  is,  within  the  child-bearing  period  of  woman's 
life,  a  distinct  climax  of  increase  of  its  weight  and 
length ;  it  is  rather  shown  that  increase,  on  the  whole, 
goes  on  till  the  end  of  fruitfulncss. 

"  3.  Age  is  not  the  only  factor  of  this  increase,  but, 
as  Duncan  implies,  an  influence  must  be  distinctly  re- 
cognised as  exerted  by  the  number  of  the  pregnancy." 

The  results  of  Hecker  are  not  without  support  in 
the  general  history  of  fruitfulncss  of  women,  as  will  be 
shown  hereafter.  They  may,  if  verified,  stand  beside 
the  law  of  the  intensity  of  fertility  of  women  as  age  at 
marriage  advances,  or  as  families  increase  in  number," 
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On  the  Other  hand,  if  my  eoncluaions  eome  to  be  con- 
ned, tliey  may  take  their  place  with  the  law  nf  the 
i  and  decline  of  the  fecundity  of  women.* 
In  leaving  thia  topic,  I  wish  to  point  out  another 
subject  for  investigation,  from  whose  elucidation  some 
explanation  of  the  variations  of  the  weight  and  length 
the  newly-bom  child  may  arise.  Hecker,  Clay, 
Bontgomery,  and  Joulin,  mention  the  comparative 
hortness  of  the  pregnancy  of  primipaxEe.  This  may 
Miount  for  the  amallnesa  of  first-born  cliildren ;  and 
,  similar  relation  may  be  established  between  the 
iinration  of  pregnancies  of  diflFerent  numbers,  and  of 
women  of  different  ages,  and  the  relative  weight  and. 
length  of  the  resulting  offspring. 

Dr.  Montgomery's  t  opinions  that  there  is  no  good 
|.£)imdation  for  any  such  rule  as  would  affirm  that  the 
Bration  of  human  gestation  is  directly  proportioned  to 
he  age  of  the  woman,  and  that  there  is  no  relation 
letween  the  duration  of  pregnancy  and  the  size  of  the 
ild  produced,  need  not  discourage  the  inquirer,  for 
fhey  are  founded,  as  a  perusal  of  hia  work  shows,  more 
upon  individual  instances  than  upon  a  large  collection 
of  data.     I  shall  refer  to  the  latter  of  these  opinions 
B^     *  A  study  of  the  domestic  fowl's  egga  seems  to  lend  some  con- 
^Pnnation  to  my  statistical  results.     The  small  eggs  of  the  young 
'len  uxK  generally  known.     I  am  informed  by  two  experienced  hen- 
wives  that  the  old  hen  also  lays  a  comparatively  small  egg.     An 
observation  of  my  owa  shows  that  these  eggs  are  soraetiines  entirely 
■  withoat  yolk,  or  with  an  imperfect  one. 

t  See  Montgomery,  Signs  anil  Sj/niptonu   of  Fregnanci/,  2J 
1.  p.  836.  etc. 
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when  I  discuss  the  protraction  of  pregnancy,  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  volume.  But  I  may  here  mention 
that  Frankenhaeuser,  founding  on  the  data  of  a  few  cases 
published  by  Hecker,  has  by  means  of  them  been  able 
to  find  some  support  in  actual  facts  for  the  explanation 
of  the  smaUness  of  first-bom  chUdren,  which  I  had 
suggested,  namely,  that  the  pregnancies  might  be 
shorter.^  Dr.  Clay  f  also  has,  in  a  formal  manner,  and  in 
direct  opposition  to  M.  Tessier,}  laid  down  the  proposi- 
tion, that,  as  age  increases,  the  term  of  utero-gestation 
is  lengthened ;  and,  so  far  as  they  go,  his  observations 
confirm  it.  But  they  are  too  few  for  a  satisfactory 
basis,  and  they  require  to  be  corrected  for  the  influence 
of  the  number  of  the  pregnancy.  The  probability  that 
age  might  exercise  an  influence  on  this  term  was  long 
ago  indicated  by  Condorcet.§ 

*  Jenaische  Zeitschrift  fiir  Medicine  etc.,  1867.     S.  186. 
f  Observations  an  the  Term  of  Utero- Gestation.   An  inteiesting 
essay  by  Charles  Clay,  M.D.     London,  1865. 

t  Mem.  de  VAcad.  Boyale  des  Sciences,  1817,  p.  16. 
§  Ibid.  p.  3. 


ON  SOSIE  LAWS  OF  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  TWINS. 

Hitherto  the  variations  of  fecundity  have  been  most 
frequentlj  and  moat  easily  observed  in  animals  which 
have  ordinarily  multiple  births,  and  the  number  of 
whose  young,  bom  at  different  litters,  varies.  Such 
difference  in  number  at  different  times  cannot  fail  to 
strike  the  observant  eye,  and  little  ingenuity  is  needed 
to  make  the  number  of  young  a  test  of  the  degree  of 

I&candity.  To  such  an  argument  I  can  find  no  ob- 
|ectioiL* 
I  Among  women,  the  birth  of  twins  occurs  once  in 
about  eighty  dehveries.  Triplets,  quadruplets,  quin- 
tuplets, and  even  higher  figures,  are  occasionally 
observed ;  they  are  very  uncommon,  and  the  rarity  is 
progressive  with  the  number.  The  normal  or  ordinary 
rule  in  woman  is  to  bear  one  child  at  a  time ;  and  the 
next  most  frequent  condition  is  temporary  or  per- 
'Bistent  sterility — two  points  in  which  she  signally 
differs  from  what  is  generally  beUeved  of  the  animals 
subjected  to  the  observations  referred  to. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  a  regularly-bearing 
i,  the  number  of  whose  young  bom  at  different 

*  For  much  valuable  relative  informatioii,  Bee  Kehrer;  BeitrSge 

'  vtrgleichenden  und  erperimenleihn  GehurUkjinde.     II.  Heil,  S. 

1:3.     Giessen,  18 
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litters  varies,  may  in  its  indiTidual  history  give  good 
illustration,  if  not  evidence,  of  some  law  of  the  varia- 
tion of  fecundity.  In  irregularly-bearing  uniparous 
woman  no  such  illustration  or  evidence  of  any  law  can 
be  got  by  observing  an  individual,  and  recourse  must 
be  had  to  statistics,  to  the  analysis  of  the  details 
regarding  the  pregnancies  of  large  numbers  of  women 
;,         subjected  to  the  conditions  essential  to  fecundity. 

The  rarity  of  a  plural  birth  in  woman,  and  the 
increased  danger  to  both  mother  and  offspring  in  these 
circumstances,  render  such  an  event,  in  a  certain 
limited  sense,  a  disease,  or  an  abnormity.*  This  ab- 
normity, if  used  alone,  is  not  a  good  test  of  fecundity, 
and  it  has  been  resorted  to  for  this  purpose  in  conse- 
t  '  quence  of  the  enticement  of  its  apparently  simple  and 
I         easy  application  to  woman  as  to  the  lower  animals. 

It  is,  at  first  sight,  evident  that  a  woman,  even 
repeatedly  bearing  twins,  may  be  surpassed  in  fecun- 

•  Oq  this  subject,  consult  a  valuable  paper  by  Dr.  Arthur  Mit- 
chell, published  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazeite  of  November  1 5, 
18C2.     Tn  that  paper  J)r.  Mitchell  demonstrates  tho  abnormality 

,  of  twin-bearing  iu  (lie  human  female ;  and  to  his  other  proofs  ho 

might  have  added  the  frequency  of  abortion,  of  hydramnios,  and 
tho  occurrence  of  acephalous  monsters  only,  among  twiua.     Hia 

I  conclusions  are  : — 

[  "  1.    Among  imbeciles  and   idiota  a  much  larger  proportion 

is  actually  found  to  bo  twin-bom  than  among  the  general  com- 

''  m  unity. 

[  "  2.  Among  tho  relatives  of  imbeciles  and  idiota  tviimlng  is 

\  also  found  to  be  very  frequent. 

;  "  3,  In  families,  when  twinning  is  frequent,  bodily  deformities        |i 

[  (of  defect  and  of  excess)  likewise  occur  with  fretjuency.  j 

U A 
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lity  by  anotiier  bearing  single  children  more  rapidly 
or  for  a  longer  period.  Neglect  of  these  and  other 
such  truths  has  led  to  errors  ;  and  I  may  cite  a  popular 
hasty  coneluaion  regarding  the  comparative  fertility  of 
i-ace-8  in  illustration.  Tlic  greater  frequency  of  plural 
births  in  one  race  than  in  others,  as  in  the  Irish  com- 
pared with  the  Englishj  has  been  represented  as 
showing  that  the  fonuer  is  more  prolific  than  the 
latter.  Whether  the  conclusion  be  true  or  not,  I  do 
not  here  propose  to  inquire  ;*  certainly,  the  grounds  of 
the  conclusion  are  insufficient  to  estabhsh  it,  and  un- 
satisfactory, seeing  that  an  opposite  conclusion  is  not 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  them,  as  I  have  just  shown. 
nd  a  little  ingenuity  easily  discovers  other  arguments 
ist  the  popular  view  ;  for  example,  it  might  be  said 

i.  The  whole  histoiy  of  twin-births  is  exceptional,  indicates 
imperfect  development  and  feeble  oi^anisation  in  the  product,  and 
leails  us  to  regard  twinning  in  the  human  species  as  a  departure 
fn^nt  the  physiological  rule,  and  therefore  injurious  to  all  concerned. 
"  5.  WTicn  we  pass  from  twins  to  triplets  and  quadruplets, 
«V6r;thing  we  know  regarding  these  latter  gives  support  to  the 
leral  conclusions  in  question." 

The  curious  relation  of  mulformation  to  twinning  has  not  been 
iently  studied  in  woman  and  in  the  lower  animals.     On  this 
euhject  consult  Simpson,  Obstetric  Wor/ai,  voL  ii.  p.  349. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  unsafe,  in  these  days  of  vindication  of  the 
rights  of  women,  to  draw  any  argument  in  favour  of  the  doctrine 
that  twinning  is  a  disease,  from  the  numerical  excess  of  females 
among  twins.     See  Simpson,  Obstetric  Works,  vol.  L  p.  402. 

*  The  facta  as  they  appear  in  Collins'  data,  and  in  my  statistics 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  in  1855,  are  as  follows  : — In  the  Dublin 
ing-in  Hospital  1 6,38S  women  proiluced  480  twin  children.  In 
inbnrgh  and  Glasgow  in  1855, 10,301  wives  produced  390  twin 
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that  twins,  as  an  unnatural  and  escessive  strain  upon 
the  female  reproductive  powers,  may  exhaust  the 
fecund  energies,  and  lead  to  comparative  barrenness 
subsequently. 

In  illustration  of  the  treatment  of  this  subject  by 
physiologists,  I  cite  the  following  passage  from  the 
works  of  Burdach  :* — "  In  regard  to  age  (says  he), 
fecundity  is  diminished  in  the  first  and  last  portions  of 
the  continuance  of  the  aptitude  for  procreation.  The 
elk,  the  bear,  etc.,  have  at  first  only  a  single  young  one, 
then  they  come  to  have  most  frequently  two,  and  at 
last  again  only  one.  The  young  hamster  produces 
only  fi^m  three  to  six  young  ones,  whilst  that  of  a 
more  advanced  age  produces  fi.*om  eight  to  sixteen ; 
the  same  is  true  of  the  pig.  This  rule  appears  to  be 
general,  since  it  applies  also  to  the  Entomostraca ; 
according  to  Jurine,  the  number  of  the  young  of  the 
Monoculus pulex  is  at  first  from  four  to  five,  afterwards 
rising  gradually  as  high  as  eighteen.  We  scarcely 
ever  encounter  the  births  of  three  or  four  children 

children.  Ae  already  often  repeated,  the  two  sets  of  cases  are  not 
euited  for  exact  comparison.  The  result  (mcluding  all  eourcas  of 
error)  is,  that  tho  women  delivered  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
should  have  produced  477  twin  children  instead  of  39S,  if  they 
were  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  surpassed  in  doubto  births.  Tho 
variation  of  tho  frequency  of  twin  births  in  different  countries  is  so 
great  (Oeatorlen,  Handbiich  tier  Tnedicinischen  Stalistilc)  as  to  re- 
move all  probability  from  tho  notion  or  belief  that  the  greater  or 
less  frequency  of  twins  shows  greater  or  less  general  fertility.  Sec 
nlso  Eoudin,  Oeographie  et  Stalitfique  MSdiales,  tome  ii.  p.  62, 
•  Phyeiolagii.     Tome  ii.  p.  117. 
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except  in  women  who  have  passed  the  thirtieth  year.* 
Precocious  marriages  are  not  only  less  fertile,  but  the 
iCbildren  also  which  are  the  result  of  them  have  an  in- 
creased rate  of  mortality.  According  to  Sadler,  every 
marriage  in  the  families  of  the  peers  of  England  yields 
4"40  children  when  the  woman  was  married  below  six-  ' 
teen  years  of  age;  4'63  from  this  age  to  twenty,  5'2l 
from  twenty  to  twenty-three,  and  5-43  from  twenty- 
four  to  twenty-seven." 

In  support  of  Burdach's  statements  generally,  I 
here  quote  an  extract  from  a  letter  on  this  subject  from 
the  highly  intelligent  gamekeeper  of  the  Earl  of  South- 
esk.     It  forms  a  very  favourable  example  of  the  kind 

*  There  is  a  general  deficiency  of  evidence  for  Burdach's  slato- 
liMDta.  In  order  to  test  hia  assertion  conceniing  tlie  agea  of  women 
bearing  triplets  and  quadruplets,  I  have  hastily  collected  the  follow- 
ing ten  authentic  coses  of  triplets  from  the  works  of  Collins, 
M'Cliutock  and  Hardy,  Braun  Chiari  and  Spteth,  Hiigenhorger, 
and  from  my  note-book.  They  apeak  for  themselves,  and  it  will  ha 
observed  that  triplets  are  by  no  meana  exclusively  coufmed  to 
vomen  above  thirty  years  of  age.  Yet  it  is  noticeable  that  not  one 
occurs  among  the  younger  child-bearing  women,  and  not  one  in  a 
first  pregnancy. 

TABLE  XXIV.— Table  of  Ten  Cases  of  TnfPLBTS. 


Age(J'Molher   ...     j  27  JST 

- 

30 

30  1  B3    35 

35 

« 

37 

No.  of  Prc^uii'y.  .    1  3   1   3 

' 

3 

11  j   2      3 

9 

' 

2 

I  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  this  subject  is  mentioned 
in  Hogenberger's  report  of  the  St.  Pelersbui^  Midwivea'  Instituts 
(1663).  Three  women  admitted  there  between  1845-59  in  tlieir 
fiiteentb  pregnancies  had  triplets,  and  each  had  triplets  three  times 
in  succession.     Leopold  (Arch.  f.  Gynatk.  IL  Bd.  S.  285)  records  a 

,,        qnadruplet  birth  in  the  seventh  pregnancy  of  a  woman  O't  34. 

I^^He  mentions  another  case  in  an  eighth  pregnancy. 
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of  information  I  have  been  able  to  collect  on  this  topic. 
"  My  observation  has  led  me  to  believe  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  a  bitch  has  fewer  puppies  the  first,  and 
gradually  increases  year  by  year  till  her  strength 
begins  to  fail.  Then  a  rapid  diminution  follows, 
ending  in  one  or  two.  Thia  nole,  however,  is  very 
materially  affected  by  circumstances,  and  one  may 
come  to  very  en'oneous  conclusions  by  overlooking 
these.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  state  of  the  health, 
condition,  amount  of  work.  According  to  the  state  of 
the  health,  there  may  be  many  or  few  (puppies),  weak 
or  strong  production  ;  according  to  the  condition,  there 
will  be  few  or  many.  If  the  animal  is  in  a  good  fair 
condition,  there  wUl  be  many ;  if  overfed,  few.  And 
aa  regards  the  amount  of  work  a  dog  has  to  perfonn, 
so  will  the  decline  be  rapid  or  gradual ;  and  hence,  if 
a  bitch  is  worked  hard  year  after  year,  she  will  fail 
rapidly,  and  the  diminution  of  her  puppies  will  be 
accordingly ;  but  if  worked  moderately,  and  well 
kept,  she  will  fail  gradually,  and  the  diminution  will 
be  leas  rapid. 

"  The  above  rule  holds  good  in  reference  to  breed- 
ing sows,  but  it  is  a  common  thing  in  their  case  for 
conilition  (fatness)  to  interrupt  the  rule.  When  a  sow 
or  bitch  in  an  overfed  state  is  brought  in  contact  with 
tlie  male,  and  afterwards  increases  in  fat,  which  in  this 
state  they  arc  very  liable  to  do  rapidly,  consequently 
tliere  must  be  a  pressure  upon  the  womb,  and  hence 
the  embryo  will  be  crushed,  and  thus  production  will 
Ijc  prevented.     I  believe  it  is  well  known  how  easily 
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the  embiyo  can  be  injured  or  destroyed,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  well  known  how  much  it  will  endure  in  the 
foetal  or  more  advanced  state.  We  had  an  inatimce  of 
this  last  year,  when  the  great  spate  was  in  the  month 
of  May,  when  so  many  of  our  pheasant  eggs  were  car- 
ried away  by  the  flood  and  covered  in  water,  many  of 
which  we  lifted  from  under  one  and  two  feet  of  water, 
and  many  we  got  floating  about  in  the  ditches,  which 
had  been  a  night  and  a  good  part  of  a  day  in  the  cold 
water.  Now,  we  knew  that  many  of  these  eggs  had 
been  a  good  while  sat  upon ;  and  being  anxious  if 
possible  to  save  some  of  them,  got  them  set  under 
common  hens,  and  many  of  them  hatched  wonderfully 
well :  some  of  them  came  out  a  few  days  after  we  set 
them.  Now,  had  these  eggs  been  in  the  embryo  state 
a  little  shake  and  being  in  cold  water  an  hour  or  two 
would  have  rendered  them  quite  useless. 

"  I  have  never  observed  any  cause  that  led  to  a 
greater  proportion  of  males  or  females  in  a  litter. 
From  what  I  have  observed,  I  do  not  think  that  age 
or  strength  on  either  side  has  anything  to  do  with  it." 

Bischofi',  in  his  work  on  the  development  of  the 
roe-deer,  has  the  following  passage,  which  has  evident 
;bearing8  on  the  relation  of  age  to  plurality  of  births  : — 
"  HSufiger  findcn  sich  zwei  Corpora  lutea  an  einem 
lEierstocke,  als  eines  an  beiden,  bei  Schmalrehen  oft 
fllberhaupt  nur  eines,  bei  alteren  Gaisen  fast  immer 
'ei,  sehr  seltcn  drei,  und  nur  ein  einziges  Mai  fand 
tch  vier."* 

•  Enlirieklun^aiehkhlc  ilea  Relic*.     Giessen,  1854,  S.  10. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  NUMBBK  OP  TWINS   BORN  OF   WOMEN   OP 
DIFFERENT   AGES. 

I  HAVE  made  a  collection  of  1512  twins  from  the 
sources  indicated  in  the  footnote,*  and  have  arranged 
them  BO  as  to  sliow  the  various  ages  of  their  mothers 
in  quinquennial  periods.  This  table  shows  that  in  the 
general  population  it  so  happens  that  the  number  of 
twins  bom  increases  with  the  age  of  the  mother,  until 
the  age  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-nine  inclusive  is 
reached,  and  that  after  this  age  is  passed  the  nimiber 
of  twins  born  reguhvrly  diminishes,— a  result  which 
accords  with  what  is  observed  of  the  fertility  generally 
of  the  whole  female  population ;  the  actual  fertility  of 
the  female  population  increasing  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  child-bearing  period  of  life  until  the  age 
of  thirty  is  reached,  and  then  declining  to  its  extinc- 
tion with  the  child-bearing  faculty,! 

•  CoUuiB,  practical  Treatise  ;  private  letter  from  Dr.  M'Clin- 
tock,  giving  extracts  from  the  Dublin  Hospital  Register ;  M'Clin- 
took  and  Hardy  on  Midwifery  and  Puerperal  Diseasee ;  Chiari 
Braun  tind  Spajtb,  Klinik  der  Qebiirtukunde ;  my  own  extracta 
from  tlio  Eegistors  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  for  1855. 

t  Traneaetionii  of  the  Royal  SocCply  of  Edinburgh  for  1863-64, 
p.  479  ;  aud  Fart  L  of  tLis  volume. 
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But  while  there  is  this  general  accordance  of  results, 
an  examination  of  the  table  at  once  reveals  to  the 
observer  great  differences  between  the  general  fertility 
of  women  and  their  fertility  in  twins.  These  differ- 
ences will  be  the  subject  of  further  description  ;  in  the 
meantime  I  shall  only  adduce  sufficient  evidence  to 
show  that  there  is  great  difference,  so  much  indeed  as 
at  once  to  demonstrate  that  the  production  of  or 
fertility  in  twins  is  in  woman  not  subjected  to  the 
same  laws  as  fertility  genenJly. 

The  mean  age  of  16,385  paturieut  women  included 
in  Dr.  Collins'  tables  is  27  years.  The  mean  age  of 
240  women  in  the  same  lists  bearing  twins  is  29.  The 
twin-bearer  is  older  thau  the  general  run  of  bearers. 

The  number  of  twins  bom  by  women  under  and 
above  thirty  years  in  Dr.  Collins'  lists  is  153  and  87, 
showing  a  majoritj'  of  66  on  the  side  of  the  younger 
women,  and  thus  a  smaller  proportional  number  of 
twins  born  of  the  young  women  than  of  all  (.-hildreu 
born  of  the  same. 

But  the  data  of  Dr.  Collins  arc  not  the  best  I  can 
adduce  to  elucidate  this  point.  His  are  derived  from 
a  class  of  cases  submitted  to  selection,  the  conditions 
being  all  those  connected  with  admission  to  the  Lying- 
in  Institution  of  Dublin.  I  bring  forward  data  derived 
fi'om  an  analysis  of  the  whole  legitimate  births  in 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  in  1855.  These  show  still 
more  markedly  and  satisfactorily  than  the  data  of 
Collin.%  that  a  fiir  larger  proportion  of  twins  thjm  of 
children  generally  is  born  of  elderly  women.    It  is 
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easy  to  imagine  reasons  for  the  greater  though  similar 
difference  shown  by  my  statistics  than  by  those  of 
Collins;  and  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  mine 
are,  in  regard  to  this  point,  far  more  reliable  than  his. 
The  mean  age  of  1 6,301  mothers  of  legitimate  children 
in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  in  1855,  was  above  twenty- 
nine  years.  The  mean  age  of  1 98  wives  bearing  twins 
was  thirty-one  years.  The  twin-bearer  is  here  again 
older  than  the  general  run  of  bearers.  In  the  same 
population  the  number  of  twins  born  by  women  under 
thirty  years  of  age  was  86  ;  the  number  born  by 
^L  women  above  thirty  years  was  112, — showing  a  ma- 
^H  jority  of  26  on  the  side  of  the  elder  women.  Or,  while 
^■of  all  births  among  these  1G,301  wives  three-fifths 
^B  occurred  among  women  under  thirty  years  of  ago, 
^Bthere  occurred  only  two-fifths  of  the  twins  among 
^^niese  youiLger  women.* 

•  It  is  necessary  to  remark  that  the  stntements  hero  given  are 

not  absolute  or  exact     For  while  tjio  Dublin  statistics  incluile  all 

the  birtlis  at  or  near  the  full  time,  the  statistics  of  Edinburgh  and 

Glasgow  include  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  those  born  dead. 

But  it  is  evident  that  were  the  figures  to  be  exactly  true,  not  only 

should  the  dead-bora  be  included,  but  also  all  bom  in  miscarrii^fes 

^^K  or  abortions.     Until  such  comparative  statistics  are  procured  as  in- 

^^Kdiide  all  births,  mature  and  premature,  living  and  dead,  no  state- 

^^■nent,  even  of  the  comparative  frequency  of  twin  births,  con  be 

^^  absolutely  relied  on  ;  for  fewer  plural  pregnancies  come  to  maturity 

thftn  pregnancies  with  Fiingle  children.     Ctiiari  Bratin  and  Spseth 

have  ahown  that  abortions  are  comparatively  more  frequent  in  plural 

pregnancies  than  in  ordinary  pregnancies. 


^H  pregnancies  ui 
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CHAPTER   II. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  AGE  ON  WOMAN's  FEB 
IN   TWINS. 

I  HERE  first  produce  a  table  formed  by  adding  the  data 
of  Dr.  Collins  to  my  own,  and  sbowiog  the  very  remark- 
able resxilt  that,  speaking  generally,  the  older  a  mother 
i8  the  more  likely  is  she  to  have  twins. 

WMlCj  of  mothers  from  fifteen  to  nineteen  years  of 
age,  only  every  189th  had  twins  at  a  birth,  mothers 
rising  in  age  were  more  prolific  in  twins,  till  at  the 
age  of  fixjm  thirty-five  to  thirty-nine  years  the  climax  of 
fertility  in  twins  was  reached,  every  forty-fifth  woman 
producing  two  at  a  birth,  or  fully  four  times  as  many  as 
the  women  under  twenty.  This  statement  of  gradually- 
increasing  fertihty  in  twins  does  not,  so  far  as  the 
table  shows,  appear  to  hold  good  after  the  age  of 
forty  is  reached.  And  I  shall  have  presently  to 
point  out  an  analogous  divergence  from  the  same 
statement,  but  in  an  opposite  direction,  when  I  treat 
of  the  influence  of  primiparity  in  increasing  twin- 
births.*     I  venture,  therefore,  foimding  on  the  above 

*  Regarding  twins  as  an  abnormal  birth,  and  the  children  aa 
comparatively  feebly  organised  or  imperfectly  developed,  it  may 
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observations,  to  state  tlie  law,  that  from  the  earliest 
cliild-bearing  period,  till  the  age  of  forty  is  reached — 
that  is,  till  a  peiiod  when  fecundity  has  become  extra- 
ordinarily diminished — the  fertility  of  mothers  in  twins 
gradually  increases. 

This  twenty-sixth  table,  showing  a  fertility  in 
twins  gradually  increasing  with  age,  is  aJmost  exactly 
opposed  to  what  our  knowledge  of  the  fecundity  of 
women  generally  would  lead  us  to  expect.  The 
general  productiveness  of  a  mass  of  wives  is  greatest 
at  the  commencement  of  the  child-bearing  period  of 
life,  and  after  that  cpocli  gradually  diminishes. 

In  the  twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh  tiibles  twin- 
bearing  mothers  are  compared  with  the  whole  mothere. 
I  here  produce  a  table  of  twin-bearing  mothers  compared 
with  married  women  of  corresponding  ages.  This 
twenty-eighth  table  is,  in  more  respects  than  one,  not 
very  satisfactory.  It  cannot,  I  think,  be  expected  to 
yield  much.  Yet  its  evidence  is  to  the  effect  that 
when  woman  generally  is  most  fecund  she  is  least  likely 
to  produce  twins.  Between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
thii'ty  years,  fewest  wives  have  twins.  Before  and  after 
that  period  of  high  general  fecundity  the  special  pro- 
ductiveness in  twins  iucreases.     And  this  result  is  in 

be  fouud  that  their  frequency  in  first  birthB  confirms  an  opinion, 
held  not  without  reason,  that  a  first-born  child  (not  in  a  twin-birth) 
is,  in  general,  more  feeble  than  its  followera.  A  first  pregnancy  is 
short.  A  first  child  is  of  comparatively  light  weight.  A  first  egg 
of  a  fowl  ia  smaller  than  those  which  follow.  (See 
and  66.) 


e  pages  SO      ^| 
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general  accordance  with  what  we  have  already  shown 
regarding  productiveness  of  twins — ^that  is,  it  is  the 
opposite  of  what  we  know  of  general  fecundity ;  more- 
over, it  may  find  some  special  support  from  the  evidence 
of  the  twenty-seventh  table,  and  of  the  thirty-first. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

INITIAL   FERTILITY   IN   TWINS   AT   DIFFERENT  AGES. 

The  results  arrived  at  in  the  former  chapter  are  con- 
firmed by  a  comparison  of  the  initial  fecundity  of 
wives  generally  with  the  special  initial  fecundity  in 
twins  of  the  same  women.  The  twenty-ninth  table 
is  UBforhmately  not  laxge  enough  in  numbers  to  aflFord 
results  of  a  high  degree  of  reliability.  I  believe  that 
a  more  extensive  collection  will  probably  show  a  regular 
increase  of  initial  productiveness  of  twins  with  increas- 
ing ^^'  I  leave  it  as  it  stands,  showing  that  the  wives 
married  youngest  have  the  fewest  twins,  and  that  there 
is  an  increase  as  age  advances. 
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Fertility  in  twins  is  better  or  more  justly  con- 
trasted with  the  fertiUty  of  fertile  women  than  with 
the  fecundity  of  a  mass  of  wives  both  sterile  and 
fertile.  In  the  former  case  all  the  women  brought 
into  comparison  bear  children,  and  thus  show  their 
fecundity  and  fertiHty,  and  their  adaptation  for  com- 
parison, whUe  in  tie  latter  case  women  fertile  in 
twins  are  (as  in  Table  XXIX.)  compared  with  both 
women  who  axe  fertile  and  with  those  who  are  sterile. 
In  the  thirtieth  table  I  establish  a  comparison  be- 
tween two  sets  of  fertile  women,  the  one  bearing 
single  chUdren,  the  other  bearing  twins.  What  does 
this  table  show?  It  remarkably  confirms  the  law 
already  stated  as  to  the  increase  of  twins  as  fertile 
women  grow  older.  And  there  is  here  seen  a  regular 
increase  up  till  the  age  of  forty  is  reached.  Every 
1 53d  woman  among  the  youngest  fertile  women  bears 
twins  (within  two  years  after  marriage) ;  among  the 
older  women,  from  thirty-five  to  forty  years  of  age, 
every  forty-second  woman  bears  twins  within  two 
years  after  marriage,  or  nearly  four  times  as  many. 
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I  here  interpolate  another  (thirty-first)  table, 
which  is  supplementary  to  the  thirtietL  It  is  com- 
posed of  all  mothers  except  those  who  have  borne 
children  within  the  first  two  years  of  marriage.  Its 
evidence  is  to  the  same  general  effect  as  that  of  the 
preceding,  only  it  seems  to  show  the  increased  fertility 
in  twins  of  the  yoimgest  women — a  circumstance  to 
which  I  have  already  called  attention. 

The  especial  value  of  these  tables  of  initial  fertility, 
and  of  subsequent  fertility  at  various  ages,  lies  in  their 
eliminating  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  the  disturbing 
element  of  the  number  of  the  pregnancy,  and  leaving 
evidence  of  the  effects  of  age  simply.  In  short,  they 
contribute  to  the  demonstration  of  the  law  of  the 
influence  of  age  stated  in  the  second  chapter  of  this 
part. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  RELATION  OF  THE  FHEQUENCY  OF  TWINS  TO  THE 
NUMBEH  OF  THE  MOTHER'S  PREGNANCY. 

If  it  be  true  tliat  the  older  a  woman  is  who  still 
retaiaa  a  degree  of  fecundity,  the  more  likely  is  she  to 
bear  twins,  then  we  should,  without  further  data,  guess 
that  twins  were  comparatively  more  frequent  in  late 
than  in  early  pregnancies.  And  this  is  confirmed  by 
an  investigation  of  the  subject.  In  the  following  table 
are  given  the  number  of  children  bom  in  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  in  1855  in  first  and  subsequent  preg- 
nancies, and  beside  them  are  placed  for  comparison  the 
number  of  twins  bom  in  the  same.  A  glance  at  the 
table  shows  that  up  to  the  ninth  pregnancy,  far  beyond 
the  average  number  of  pregnancies,  and  as  far  as  we 
have  considerable  numbers  to  guide  us,  the  proportional 
frequency  of  twins  increases  vdth  the  number  of  the 
pregnancy.  To  this  general  statement  there  is  an 
exception  in  the  case  of  first  pregnancies.  Woman  has 
apparently  an  increased  chance  of  bearing  twins  in  her 
first  pregnancy,  which  leads  to  a  disorder  of  the  general 
rule  above  stated.  With  this  notable  exception,  the 
rule  holds  manifestly  good,  at  least  till  the  ninth  preg- 
nancy is  passed.  After  the  ninth  pregnancy,  the  table, 
from  the  smalluess  of  the  numbers  and  the  irregularity 
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of  the  results,  cannot  be  much  relied  on.  Yet  it  shows, 
on  an  average,  a  still  increasing  fertility  in  twins. as 
the  number  of  the  pregnancy  advances.  According  to 
Table  XXXIL,  among  a  thousand  child-bearing  women 
pregnant  for  a  first,  second,  or  third  time,  as  these 
pregnancies  happen  to  occur  in  our  population,  nine 


TABLE  XXXII. — Showing  the  Actual  and  Comparative 
Number  of  Twins  born  in  First  and  Subsequent 
Pregnancies.* 


No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Percentage  of 

Pregnancy. 

Children. 

Twins. 

latter  to  former. 

1st 

3722 

45 

1-21 

2d 

2893 

19 

•66 

3d 

2534 

24 

•94 

4th 

1982 

19 

•96 

5th 

1543 

19 

1-23 

6th 

1221 

18 

1-47 

7th 

848 

17 

200 

8th 

641 

14 

218 

9th 

425 

14 

3-29 

10th 

222 

3 

1-35 

11th 

152 

2 

1-31 

12th 

61 

3 

4-92 

13th 

34 

14th 

11 

15th 

6 

16th 

2 

1 

5000 

*  It  is  necessary  to  note  a  source  of  error  that  exists  in  this 
table.  In  the  third  column  are  given  the  twins  registered  in  1855, 
and  no  other  twins  are  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  family  pre- 
viously. The  Registers  only  give  the  number  of  previous  viable 
children,  whether  twins  or  not ;  they  do  not  give  the  number  of 
pregniincics.  Tliese  are  taken  directly  from  the  number  of  viable 
children. 
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only  will  produce  twins ;  among  a  thousand  similar 
women  in  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  pregnancies,  there  will 
be  twelve  twin  births ;  among  a  thousand  similar  women 
in  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  pregnancies,  there  will  be 
twenty-four  twin  births ;  and  among  a  thousand  simi- 
lar women  in  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  pregnancies, 
there  will  be  twenty-five  double  births. 

It  may  then  be  stated  that,  after  passing  the  first 
pregnancy,  a  woman's  chance  of  bearing  twins  increases 
with  each  subsequent  pregnancy. 

The  broad  statement,  that  multiparous  women  are 
more  likely  to  have  twins  than  primiparous,  has  been 
made  by  Chiari  Braun  and  Spseth,  and  by  Hugenberger, 
But  this  is  only  an  imperfect  development  of  the  gene- 
ral statement  just  enunciated. 

II  have  hitherto  carefully  abstained  from  giving 
this  general  statement  the  dignity  of  a  law ;  for  it 
may  be  only  a  coincidence  resulting  from  the  circum- 
stance that  age  of  mothers  increases  as  the  number  of 
the  pregnancy  increases.  The  law  of  increased  fre- 
quency of  twins  with  advancing  age  may  afford  the 
explanation  of  the  increased  frequency  as  the  number 
of  the  pregnancy  advances.  It  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined, then,  whether  this  general  statement  be  a  law 
or  only  a  corollary  to  the  law  of  age. 

I  now  present  a  table  (XXXIII.)  which  is  so  con- 

■ucted  from  the  data  at  my  command  as  to  avoid 

:or  from  the  influence  of  age,  women  of  the  same 

,  but  of  different  pregnancies,  being  compared.     In 

i  various  adjacent  pregnancies  and  ages  are  thrown 
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together  in  order  to  attain  considerable  numbers,  with 
a  view  to  reaching  a  trustworthy  conclusion,  and  these 
collocations  diminish  the  value  of  the  table. 

Yet  an  inspection  of  it  will,  I  believe,  convince  the 
observer  of  the  influence  of  the  number  of  the  preg- 
nancy. And  a  comparison  of  this  table  with  those 
previously  given  demonstrating  the  influence  of  age, 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  increase  of  twins  with  the 
number  of  the  pregnancy  is  greater  than  could  be 
accounted  for  by  the  error  introduced  by  using  quin- 
quennial periods — that  is,  by  the  possible  accumulation 
of  the  more  advanced  pregnancies  in  the  last  years  of 
the  quinquennial  periods  contrasted. 

The  increased  frequency  of  twin-bearing  as  the 

number  of  the  pregnancy  increases  may  therefore  be 

^now  regarded  as  a  law  of  the  production  of  twins. 

^m     In  order  to  the  more  complete  discussion  of  the 

Hmfluence  of  the  number  of  the  pregnancy  on   the 

frequency  of  twin   births,    I    produce    anotlier   table 

(XXXIV.)  whose  interesting  results  throw  light  on  the 

subject. 

The  third  column  of  this  table  shows  how  a 
hundred  twin  births  are  distributed  according  to  the 
number  of  the  pregnancy.  It  is  evident  that,  speak- 
ing generally,  twinning  becomes  rarer  as  the  number 
of  the  pregnancy  increases ;  and  at  the  top  of  the  list, 
far  surpassing  all  the  rest,  is  the  first  pregnancy  with 
the  large  number  of  nearly  23  per  cent  of  all  twin 
births.  Actually,  then,  twinning  diminishes  as  the 
number  of  the  pregnancy  increases. 
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TABLE  XXXIV. — Showing  the  Frequency  of  Twin  Births 

AND    OF    ALL    BtRTRS     IN      FlHST    AND    SUBHEQUENT    ' 

NANCIES.* 


a  - 

Number  of 

Number  of 

PareEQtuge  of 

Perfientage 

Birth  in 

Twin-beating 

Twin- bearing 

of 

1 

Family. 

MotbeTB. 

Motbrra. 

Mothsm. 

l8t 

45 

227 

22-8 

2d 

19 

96 

17-7 

^^^p 

3d 

24 

13-1 

15-5 

^^* 

4th 

19 

9-6 

12-1 

5th 

19 

9-6 

9-4 

6th 

18 

91 

7-4 

7th 

17 

8-6 

52 

8th 

14 

71 

3-9 

9th 

14 

71 

2-6 

10th 

3 

1'5 

1-3 

11th 

2 

1-0 

■9 

12tfa 

3 

1-5 

■3 

13th 

14th 

15th 

16th 

1 

0-5 

■01 

But  we  must  go  farther  into  the  matter,  and  wc 
find  that,  as  the  number  of  the  pregnancy  increasea,  so 
the  number  of  all  births,  single  and  plui-al,  diminishes. 
The  fourth  column  in  Table  XXXIV.  shows  how  a 
hundred  birtha  are  distributed  among  the  pregnancies 
in  some  of  which  twins  occurred.  There  is  a  regular 
diminution  as  the  number  of  the  pregnancy  increases  ; 
and,  in  order  to  comprehend  the  relation  of  twin- 
bearing  to  child-beaiTng  generally,  this  column  must 

•  This  table  reads  as  follows  ; — 22*7  per  cent  of  twin-bearing 
mothers  are  bearing  their  firet  viable  children  ;  22'8  per  cent  of  all 
mothers  nre  bearing  their  first  viable  children  ;  and  ao  on, 
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be  contrasted  with  the  preceding.  Doing  so,  we  find 
the  first  four  pregnancies  forming  a  contract  to  the 
subsequent  pregnancies.  In  the  former,  or  first  four 
pregnancies,  the  proportion  of  twinners  in  a  hundred 
l^  u  smJler  than  the  proportion  of  chUd- 
bearers  in  a  hundred :  in  the  latter,  or  the  fifth  and 
subsequent  pregnancies,  the  proportion  of  twinners  in 
a  himdred  twinners  surpasses  the  proportion  of  child- 
bearers  in  a  hundred,  and  the  preponderance  goes  on 
increasing  from  the  fifth  at  least  as  far  as  the  ninth 
pregnancy. 

In  this  chapter  I  have  shown  that — 

1.  The  actual  number  of  twins  bom  in  different 
pregnancies  decreases  as  the  number  of  the  pregnancy 
increases. 

2.  The  comparative  number  of  twins  bom  in  dif- 
ferent pregnancies  increases  as  the  number  of  the  preg- 
nancy increases. 

3.  The  increase  of  the  comparative  number  of 
twins  with  the  number  of  the  pregnancy  does  not 
appear  to  hold  good  with  the  first  pregnancy  as  com- 
pared with  the  three  immediately  subsequent  preg- 
nancies ;  women  in  their  first  pregnancies  being  more 
likely  to  bear  twins  than  in  those  immediately  subse- 
quent 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE   SIZE   OF    FAMILIES    IN    WHICH   TWINS    OCCUR. 


It  is  very  desirable  to  know  what  influence  the  having 
of  twins  has  upon  women's  fertility.  Do  women 
having  twins  bear  larger  families  than  those  never 
getting  but  one  at  a  birth  ?  To  this  question  one 
naturally  gives  an  affirmative  answer.*  Of  course,  if 
women's  subsequent  fertility  be  not  affected  by  twin- 
bearing,  there  will  be  just  an  excess  above  ordinary 
families  of  a  imit  for  every  pair  born  in  a  family,  and 
I  daresay  I  am  right  in  saying  this  is  the  popular 
belief.  It  receives  some  sort  of  support  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  twins  are  relatively  more  frequently 
additions  to  an  already  existing  considerable  family 
tlian  they  are  either  the  first  of  a  family  or  additional 
to  an  already  existing  small  family.  Moreover,  twins 
occur  with  greater  proportional  frequency  in  elderly 

*  In  this  chapter  no  cosBideration  is  taken  of  the  surrival  of 
the  children  forming  the  family.  No  doubt,  twins  in  a  family  will 
diminish  the  chances  of  survival.  Although  it  is  probable  that 
races  may  differ  as  to  amount  of  twinning  without  difference  in 
general  fertility,  it  appears  to  me  that  twinning  may  come  to  be  a 
good  test  of  excessive  fertility  or  of  the  iraporfection  of  the  children. 
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than  in  younger  women,  and  are  therefore  certainly  leas 
likely,  and  perhaps  less  liable,  to  interfere  with  further 
or  subsequent  productiveness  than  if  they  occurred 
_     chiefly  among  the  younger  women. 

■  To  contribute  to  the  solution  of  this  interesting 

■  question,  I  have  framed  the  following  table  (XXXV.) 
H    It  also  appears  to  support  the  affirmative  response  to 
H   the  question  just  given.     It  shows  that  the  average 

Kze  of  families  of  women  married  the  same  number  of 
years  is  greater  in  the  twin-bearing  than  in  ordinary 
families,  counting  down  to  the  birth  of  the  twins. 
This  is  all  that  I   can  say  in  favour  of  the  view 
or  supposition  that  twin-bearing  women  have  larger 

^V  femilies  than  their  neighbours,     But  the  view  is  very 

^B  fcr  from  being  so  demonstrated  true. 

^K  TABLE  XXXV.— Showing  the  Average  Size  of  Families 

^M          AFTER  DIFFBBENT  DURATIONS  OF   MaRRUGE,   IN  MoTHBRS 
^m         OZNEBALLY,  AND  IN  MOTHEBS  BaAMNG  TWMS. 

Under  S. 

6-9. 

lO-l*. 

lB-10. 

20.2i. 

£5-£0. 

^^■|np   Bue    of 

Avenge    sue    of 
Twin  Fmniliea . 

1-699 
S-5S3 

3-340 
4-936 

6063 
7-397 

7-967 
8-793 

9-B68 
9-533 

13-075 

^M       The  thirty-fifth  table  seems  to  me  certainly  to 
^Hshow  that  twinning  has  retrospectively  no  connection 

^H        •  The  mothers  in  this  table  are  those  only  who  continue  fertile 
^^■Ui  till  the  different  durations  of  marriage. 

J 
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with  a  diminialied  degree  of  fertility  of  woman  ;  that 
a  woman  JestiDcd  to  have  twins  at  some  future  time  | 
ia  in  the  meantime  as  fertile  as  any  other  ;  that  twin- 
ning doea  not  occur  to  supplement  pre-existing  defi-  I 
ciency.     So  far  from  this  Ijeing  the  case,  the  table  ' 
shows  that  twin-bearing  women  have  on  the  whole  I 
been  already  more  fertile  than  their  neighbours  ;  that 
the  twins  come  as  additions  to  families  already  num- 
bering above  the  average.     For,  keeping  in  mind  that 
twins  are  comparatively  most  frequent  in  the  latter 
pregnancies  of  women,  it  is  easily  seen  that  while,  in 
the  first  column,  that  is    among  women  under  five  > 
years  married,  or  in  the  earlier  pregnancies  of  women, 
twinning  does   not    add    so  much    as  a  unit  to  the 
average  size  of  the  family  in  which  the  twins  occur ; 
in  the  next  column,  or  among  women  from  five  to 
ten  years  married,  twinning  does  add  a  imit;  in  the 
third  and  fourth  columns,  containing  the  greater  pro-  , 
portional  number  of  twin-bearers,  the  twinning  adds  l 
more  than  a  unit ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  women,  even 
if  they  did  not  have  twins,  have  borne  larger  families 
than  their  neighbours.     The  table  shows  then  that  the 
great  majority  of  women  having  twins  arc  already 
more  prolific  than  usual.     The  last  column  of  women 
is  evidently  exceptional ;    it  relates  to  women  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four  years  married,  and  who  have 

(as  shown  in  other  ways)  their  ninth  ■ 
nancy  ;  and,  as  already  shown,  it  is  founded  on  a  very 
narrow  foundation  of  figures. 

But  all  this  is  only  nearly  a  complete  demonstration  . 


of  the  affirmative,  that  twin-bearers  are  more  fertile 
than  others.  No  doubt  a  twinner  is  in  that  birth  more 
fertile  than  a  uniparous  woman.  No  doubt,  aa  juat 
shown,  a  twin-bearer  is,  counting  up  till  the  time  of 
twinning,  more  fertile  than  a  woman  bearing  one  at  a 
time.  But  the  real  question  is  not  answered.  Does  a 
woman  who  has  finished  besiring  a  family,  and  has  in 
that  family  had  twins,  produce  more  or  fewer  than  a 
woman  always  uniparous  ?  In  other  wortls,  do  twin- 
bearing  women,  who  have  shown  all  the  fertility  of 
tiieir  Uvea,  produce  larger  or  smaller  families  than 
women  imiformly  uniparous  ?  This  is  the  real  ques- 
tion. To  it  the  above-mentioned  arguments  do  not 
Bapply  a  conclusive  answer ;  and  I  regret  to  say  I 
must  leave  it  unanswered.  Only  I  admit  that  the 
afiirmative  is  probably  the  true  answer.  To  procure 
a  reliable  solution,  mothers  must  be  compared  who 
have  borne  their  last  children.  I  have  no  such 
data.  Table  XXXV.  is  not  a  table  of  women  who 
have  borne  their  laat  children.  It  carries  the  women 
of  a  popidation  down  only  to  their  children  born  and 
registered  in  1855. 

In  bringing  this  part  to  a  conclusion,  I  may 
remark  that  the  chief  results  of  it  appear  to  mc  to  be 
well  established  by  the  evidence.  Yet  I  cannot  but 
feel  that  a  larger  accumulation  of  data  would  have 

^_    added  to  their  security  and  firmness. 

^ft         It  is  interesting,  first  of  all,  to  note  that  twin- 
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of  which  we  now  have  a  glimpse.  A  philosopher 
might  have  faneied  twinning  to  be  the  result  of  the 
act  of  conception  taking  place  on  the  rapture  of  a 
Graafian  vesicle  fortuitously  containing  a  double  ovum 
or  two  ova,  or  on  the  rupture  of  two  Graafian  vesicles 
accidentally  matured  simultaneously  ;  in  other  words, 
that  twinning  was  the  result  of  some  transcendental 
primordial  energies  in  the  ovary,  whose  products 
might  be  attributed  to  chance,  because  their  origin 
was  not  only  unknown  but  inscrutable  by  any  known 
means  of  investigation.  The  data,  as  here  arranged, 
compared,  and  reasoned  upon,  seem  already  to  carry 
us  so  far  as  to  remove  twin-bearing  from  the  cate- 
gory of  the  accidental,  and  to  indicate  to  us  laws 
of  their  occurrence  which  may  be  steps  in  the  lad- 
der of  ascent  to  higher  knowledge  and  wonderful 
discovery. 

In  the  course  of  this  part  I  have  attempted  to 
demonstrate  the  following  conclusions  ; — 

(1.)  The  largest  number  of  twins  is  produced  by 
women  of  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-nine  years  of 
age;  and  on  each  side  of  this  climax  of  fertility  in 
twins  there  ia  a  gradually  increasing  falling  otf  in  their 
number  as  age  diminishes  on  the  one  side  and  in- 
creases on  the  other.     (Table  XXV.) 

(2.)  Twins  are  not  regularly  distributed  among 
births  generally  ;  their  production,  therefore,  is  not 
subjected  to  the  same  laws  as  govern  ordinary  fer- 
tility. 
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3.  The  mean  age  of  twin-bearing  mothers  is  greater 
'  than  that  of  mothers  generally. 

4.  Twins  increase  in  frequency  as  mothers  become 
I  older  (Table  XXVI.)     This  forms  a  striking  contrast 

to  the  fecundity  of  a  mass  of  wives  (not  mothers), 
[  which  diminishes  as  their  age  increases.     It  accords, 

however,  with  the  law  of  intensity  of  fertility  of  fertile 
[  women. 

5.  Newly-married  women  are  more  Ukely  to  have 
twins  the  older  they  are.      (Tables  XXIX.  and  XXX.) 

6.  While  the  fecundity  of  the  average  individual 
increases  with  age  till  twenty-five  is  reached,  and  then 
gradually  diminishes,  there  is  some  probability  that 
the  opposite  is  true,  so  far  aa  regards  twins  alone, 

1  fertility  in  twins  being  greatest  when  fecundity  is 
.least,  and  vice  versa.  (Tables  XXVII.  XXVIII. 
[XXXI.) 

7.  The  actual  number  of  twins  bom  of  a  mass  of 
■women  in  different  pregnancies  deereaacs  aa  the 
number  of  the  pregnancy  increases.      (Table  XXXII.) 

.  Tlie  number  of  twius,  relatively  to  the  number 
1  of  children  born  in  different  pregnancies,  increases  with 

the  number  of  the  pregnancy.  In  other  words,  a 
I  woman  is  more  likely  to  have  twins  in  each  succeeding 

pregnancy  than  in  the  former  pregnancy.  The  first 
I  pregnancy  forms  an  exception  to  tliis  rule.  (Tables 
[  XXXII.  XXXIII.  and  XXXIV.) 

9.  In  an  individual,  twin-beariug  is  of  course  a 
I  sign  of  high  fertility  at  the  time.  It  also,  in  a  mnss 
I  of  women,  shows  a  high  amount  of  fertility,  at  least 
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till  the  time  of   the  birth  of   the  twins.      (Table 
XXXV.) 

10.  It  is  probable,  though  not  proved,  that  twin- 
bearing  women  have  larger  families  than  women  uni- 
formly uniparous 


PART   IV. 

ON  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  FERTILITY  OF  WOMEN. 

When  concluding  my  account  of  fecundity,  including 
the  question  of  the  age  at  which  women  are  most  likely 
to  have  children  after  marriage,  I  said  that  I  could  not 
advance  farther  without  encroaching  on  another  topic 
— viz.  the  fertility  of  marriage ;  or,  as  marriage  is 
scarcely  admissible  as  a  term  in  physiology,  the  sub- 
ject may  be  designated  "  sustained  fecundity ''  or  the 
laws  of  the  fertility  of  women  cohabiting  with  men 
during  the  child-bearing  period  of  life.  It  is  this  sub- 
ject which  I  now  propose  to  enter  upon.  So  fiir  as  I 
know,  very  little  is  ascertained  in  this  department  of 
physiology.  The  writings  upon  it  are  for  the  most 
part  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  political  economists, 
and  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  single  question  of  the 
rate  of  increase  of  a  population  under  varying  circum- 
stances. To  illustrate  this  topic,  which  is  one  of  little 
interest  to  the  physiologist,  data  are  numerous  and 
abundant  But  when  the  writers  referred  to  attempt 
to  go  deeper  into  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  fertility 
of  women,  having  very  scanty  materials  and  using 
them  without  care,  they  arrive  at  scanty  results,  which 
are  either  positively  erroneous  or  of  little  value. 
"  The   statistics,"   says   Major   Graham,   registrar- 
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geDeral  for  England,  "  of  a  country  in  which  the  age 
of  a  mother  at  marriage,  and  at  the  birth  of  her 
children,  is  not  recorded,  must  always  remain  imper- 
fect, and  leave  us  without  the  means  of  solving  some 
of  the  most  important  social  questions."  *  These  data 
were  secured  for  the  first  year  of  the  registrations  in 
Scotland.  The  results  to  be  now  described  are  derived 
from  a  study  of  a  part  of  these  registers— namely, 
those  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  for  1855,  and  are 
founded  on  an  analysis  of  16,301  families  of  wives. 

*  Reijldrar-GeneraVs  Repwt  for  1845,  p.  xiv.     (England.) 
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CHAPTER    I. 

THE    FERTILITY    OF   THE   WHOLE    MARRIAGES    IN 
POPULATION. 


On  this  subject  much  has  been  written,  in  latter  times 
chiefly  by  Malthusiana  and  anti-MaJthusians,  to  whose 
works  I  refer  generally.  Elaborate  comparisons  are 
made  between  the  fertilities  of  marriage  in  different 
countries ;  and  there  are  exhibited  variations  to  so 
great  an  extent,  that  they  appear  themselves  to  show 
the  worthlessness  of  the  data  and  of  the  comparisons 
instituted,  at  least  in  a  physiological  point  of  view. 
In  illustration,  I  may  refer  to  the  variations  described 
by  M.  BenoistoD  de  Chateauueuf,*  in  a  paper  on  the 
intensity  of  fecundity  in  Europe  at  the  commencement 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  highest  figure  is 
derived  from  some  villages  in  Scotland,  where  there 
are  asserted  to  be  six  or  seven  children  to  a  marriage, 
while  his  lowest  figure  is  2'44,  the  alleged  productive- 
ness of  some  marriages  in  Paris. 

We  shall  restrict  our  view  to  Great  Britain  ;  and 
we  find  the  method,  generally  followed,  of  estimating 
the  fertility  of  marriage,  to  be  the  very  old  and  simple 
one  of  dividing  the  number  of  legitimate  births  in  any 
year  by  the  number  of  marriages.  "In  1861,"  says 
•  Annulet  d(s  Sciences  NaiureUes,  tome  fx.  1826. 
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Dr.  Stark*  "for  every  maiTiage  which  occurred  in 
Scotland  there  were  bom  464  legitimate  children ; 
that  is  to  say,  464  legitimate  children  were  born  to 
every  100  marriages.  During  the  same  year,  in  Eng- 
land, only  3'89  legitimate  children  were  born  to  every 
marriage,  or  389  legitimate  children  to  every  100 
marriages."  This  is  an  exemplification  of  the  ordinary 
method  of  calculating ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  result 
derived  is  of  not  the  slightest  value  as  a  contribution 
to  the  science  of  fertility.  For,  besides  including  mar- 
riages of  aU  durations  and  at  every  fecund  age,  also 
second  and  third  marriages,  it  includes  many  marriages 
at  ages  when  fecundity  has  entirely  disappeared.  It 
is  impossible,  indeed,  to  state  what  is  the  exact  relation 
between  the  number  of  maniages  in  a  population  in 
any  year  and  the  number  of  legitimate  children  bom 
in  the  same  year,  with  a  view  to  any  physiological 
result.  This  aspect  of  the  statement  is,  however, 
well  worthy  of  being  pointed  out,  because  anthors  of 
respectability,  whom  it  is  needless  to  name,  refer  to 
and  use  these  figures  a.s  exhibiting  the  fertihty  of  con- 
tinued married  life  in  England  and  Scotland.  Malthus 
was  well  aware  of  the  real  meaning  of  these  figures — 
of  the  fact  that  they  merely  show  the  relative  fre- 
quency of  marriage-ceremonies  and  births  in  a  popu- 
lation. "  The  rule,"  he  say8,+  "  which  has  been  here 
laid   down,  attempts  to   estimate  the  prolificness  of 

•  Seventh  Ddaihxt  Anmal  Bepori  far  1861,  published  in  1865, 
p.  xviiL     (Scotlaml.) 

f  £ssa]/  on  tlie  J*rincij)le  of  Popxdalwn,  vol.  ii.  p.  6. 
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marriages,  taken  as  they  occur ;  but  this  prolificncss 
should  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  prolificness 
of  first  marriages  and  of  married  women,  and  still  mori! 
from  the  natural  prolificness  of  women  in  general, 
taken  at  the  most  favourable  age.  It  is  probable,"  he 
adds,  "  that  the  natural  prolificness  of  women  is  nearly 
the  Bame  in  most  parts  of  the  world  ;  but  the  prolific- 
oeaa  of  marriages  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  a  variety 
of  circumstances  peculiar  to  each  country,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  number  of  late  marriages." 

As  a  corollary  from  the  preceding  data,  of  value 
only  in  proportion  to  their  value,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  average  duration  of  fertility  in  married 
women  (including  those  who  do  not  bear  children)  is 
about  7^  years.  For,  as  the  intervals  between  mar- 
K;  riage  and  the  birth  of  a  chUd,  and  between  the  births 
of  successive  children,  is,  on  an  average,  20  months, 
and  as  there  are  about  4^  children  to  each  marriage, 
we  have  about  7^  years,  counting  from  marriage, 
spent  in  producing  that  number. 

British  authors,  as  Graunt,  Short,  Malthus,  Sadler, 
Senior,  and  those  of  later  date,  name  4,  4j^,  or  5,  as 
the  fertility  of  marriage.  Malthus,  founding  on  such 
data,  gives  a  wife  four  children  produced  within  eight 
years,  a  statement  which  cannot  be  passed  over  with- 
out the  obvious  remark  that  Malthus,  so  calculating, 
utterly  neglects  the  force  of  the  wise  words  which  we 
have  just  quoted  from  his  work. 

Making  use  of  the  Swedish  returns.  Major  Graham 
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has,  in  his  lust  annual  report,  published  results  ob- 
tained in  a  novel  manner.     I  quote  his  "worda  : —  * 

"The  marriages  in  a  calendar  year  give  rise  to 
births,  which  are  registered  year  after  year  for  20 
years.  The  births  to  the  167,723  marriages  in  the 
year  1859  could  only  be  determined  by  following  the 
families  and  counting  all  the  children  unto  the  end. 
The  division  of  the  sum  of  the  children  by  the  mar- 
riages would  accurately  express  the  fecundity,  as  it  has 
been  eaUed,  of  marriages.  If  the  annual  raairiagea  do 
not  increase  or  decrease  in  number  through  a  series  of 
years,  the  division  of  the  annual  births  by  the  annual 
marriages  of  the  same  years  expresses  the  fecundity 
pretty  accurately  ;  but  the  marriages  in  England  are 
increasing  rapidly;  consequently  the  740,275  births 
registered  in  the  year  1864  must  be  divided  by  the 
marriages  of  some  earlier  year  to  get  an  approximation 
to  the  fecundity.  As  the  age  of  the  mothers  is  unfor- 
tunately not  recorded,  the  interval  in  England  is  un- 
known which  intervenes  between  the  mean  age  of 
marriage  and  tlie  mean  age  of  the  mothers  when  their 
children  are  born ;  otherwise  that  interval  would  indi- 
cate the  calendar  years  with  which  the  births  of  the 
year  1864  should  be  compared. 

"  But  the  interval  in  Sweden  between  the  mean 
ages  of  mothers  at  marriage  (25-8  years)  and  their 
mean  age  at  the  births  of  their  chiltlren  (31 7)  is  six 
years ;  and  the  interval  in  England  cannot  differ  much 

•  Twmfy-Sevfnih  Anmial  Hejxirl  of  the  Riyietr'ir- General 
(Englantl),  p.  six. 
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from  six  years.*  Hence,  if  the  legitimate  births  of 
given  yeara  are  divided  by  the  marriages  of  six  years' 
earlier  date,  the  quotient  will  be  the  proportion  of 
children  to  a  marriage  within  close  limits.  In  England 
the  births  thus  determined  to  a  marriage  were  4'255, 
4-301,  4-304,  in  the  years  1862,  1863,  and  1864.  In 
Scotland  the  births  in  1863  to  the  average  marriages 
of  sis  years'  earlier  date  (1855,  1856,  and  1857)  were 
4-694." 

"  For  the  present  (says  M.  Husson)  it  cannot  be 
concealed  that  the  population,  which  ia  the  primary 
wealth  of  civilised  countries,  and  the  principal  power 
of  great  nations,  is  diminishing  in  France,  or  remain- 

ting  stationary'.    Formerly  the  average  was  five  children 
for  each  marriage.     At  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century  there  were  more  than  four  (4-20)  for  each 
■  The  table  published  by  Dr.  Stark,  in  the  Eighth  Detailett 
Annual  Report  (Scotland),  with  a  view  to  show  the  influence  of 
cold  on  feunndity,  Beems  to  nio  to  show  that  Mnjor  Oraham'e  argu- 
ment from  Sweden  to  England  in  not  well  founded.     The  differ- 
■  ences  there  shown  to  exist  between  the  two  countries  are  probably 
peater  tb.in  Mnjor  Graham  knew  when  he  wrote  the  passage  quoted 
above.     The  mean  age  of  first  marriages  in  England  is  34-6  yeara 
for  females  (Ccnszu  of  Oreal  Britain  for  1861,  voL  i,  p.  nxxL) 
The  mean  age  at  the  birth  of  children  is,  in  Collins'  collection,  27 
jearB ;  in  Edinbui^h  and  Glasgow,  in  1855,  a  little  above  39  (see 
pagosSand  10).    The  average  ago  of  wives  bearing  first  children,  in 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  in  1855,  is  24  years.     In  France  the  age 
of  women  at  marriage  is  36  yearo  {Annuaire  da  Bureau  des  Longi- 
H^   tudet.     See  Pall  Mall  Gaxette,  quoted  in  Scotsman  of  February  26, 
^K  1867).     The  average  age  of  marriage  of  females  in  the  city  of  Pro- 
^Lvidence  is  24'67  years  (Snow's  T'lcef/fA.^itnua/BB/wri,  1867,  p.  14). 
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legitiinate  union.  Now  it  is  the  utmost  if  there  are 
three  throughout  all  France,  and  in  Paris  the  average 
is  only  two/'* 

*  Lancet,  1866,  Nov.  10.     Vol.  ii.  p.  528. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

FERTILITY  OP  THE  WHOLE  FERTILE  MARRLA.GES  IN  A 
POPULATION  AT  A  GIVEN  TIME. 

I  HAVE  nothing  satisfactory  to  oflFer  as  to  prolific 
marriageSy  to  contrast  witli  the  statements  given  con- 
cerning all  marriages.  Dr.  Lever*  says,  that  "the 
average  number  of  children  consequent  upon  a  prolific 
(not  every)  marriage  is  shown  to  be  rather  more  than 
5f ,  but  not  amounting  to  6."  This  is  given  without 
any  authority  stated  or  evidence  detailed,  and  I  know 
not  what  value  to  ascribe  to  it.  In  a  physiological 
point  of  view,  its  value  must  be  scarcely  appreciable ; 
for  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  duration  of  the  mar- 
riage, nor  for  the  age  of  the  woman  at  the  time  of  the 
ceremony. 

In  St.  George's-in-the-East,  London,  the  average 
number  of  children  consequent  on  the  prolific  mar- 
riages was  5-33  to  each  marriage."!"  That  is,  5*33  is 
the  average  number  of  children  that  has  been  bom  in 
all  the  families  in  a  place  at  a  given  time.     It  tells 

•  On  Organic  Diseases  of  the  UteruSy  p.  5. 
t  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London^  vol. 
xL  1848,  p.  235. 
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nothing  concerning  the  average  number  in  completed 
famiUes,  or  in  stiU  growing  families,*  or  in  existing  or 
still  imdispersed  families. 

Franklin  says  that  the  females  in  America  have, 
"one  with  another,  eight  children  to  a  marriage  ;"  + 
ahnost  certainly  a  great  exaggeration,  especially  as  he 
does  not  even  state,  as  a  condition,  that  the  marriages 
included  only  the  prolific. 

*  Some  interesting  facts  regarding  the  fertilitj  of  Esquimaux 
women  are  to  be  found  in  Eoberton*s  Essays  and  Notes  an  Physio- 
logy and  Diseases  of  Women,  p.  63. 

t  Sadler.     Law  of  Pojmlation,  voL  ii  p.  495. 

For  some  remarks  on  the  fertility  of  prostitutes,  see  Las^gue, 
Archives  OSnSrales  de  Med,     November  1869. 

For  some  remarks  on  the  infertility  of  men  of  genius,  see 
Galton,  Hereditary  Genius^  p.  330. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

ANNUAL  FERTILITY  OF  THE  MARRIED  WOMEN  OF  CHILD- 
BEARING  AGE  IN  A  POPULATION. 

Seeing  the  inexactness  of  the  statements  of  which 
those  just  given  are  an  example,  Dr.  Stark  has  adopted 
another  method  of  arriving  at  the  comparative  prolific- 
ness  of  marriages  in  England  and  Scotland.  ''  In 
1861/'  says  he,  "when  the  census  was  taken  in  Eng- 
land, the  number  of  wives  at  the  child-bearing  ages — 
viz.  15  to  45 — was  2,319,649  ;  and  as  the  number  of 
legitimate  children  born  during  the  year  amounted  to 
652,249,  this  gives  the  proportion  of  one  legitimate 
child  for  every  3*55  wives  at  the  ages  of  15  to  45  in 
the  population  ;  or,  in  other  words,  every  355  wives  in 
England,  at  these  ages,  gave  birth  to  100  children 
during  the  year.  In  Scotland,  during  the  same  year, 
there  were  305,524  wives  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
45  years ;  and  as  97,080  legitimate  children  were  bom 
during  the  year,  this  gives  the  proportion  of  one  legiti- 
mate child  for  every-  3*14  wives  at  these  ages  in  the 
population ;  or,  in  other  words,  every  314  wives  in  the 
population  of  Scotland,  at  these  ages,  gave  birth  to  100 
legitimate  children  during  the  year."  * 

*  Seventh  Detailed  Annual  Report  (Scotland),  p.  xix. 

I 
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While  for  every  marriage  in  1861  there  were  bom 
in  the  same  year  in  Scotland  4*64  legitimate  children ; 
every  3*15  wives  between  15  and  45  in  Scotland  in  the 
same  year  produced  one  legitimate  child.  Of  54,408 
wives  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  in  1855  between  15 
and  44  years  of  age  inclusive,  16,290  bore  children  fit 
for  registering;  or,  one  child  was  bom  to  every  3*3 
wives  aged  from  15  to  44. 

If  we  adopt  these  latter  statements,  we  must  take 
care  to  note  that  they  do  not  give  the  fertility  of  the 
whole  marriages  in  a  population,  as  the  older  and  for^ 
raer  statements  in  Chapter  I.  do.  These  latter  give 
the  annual  productiveness  of  a  mass  of  married  women 
in  our  populations.  The  results  of  the  two  methods 
of  computing  the  fertility  of  marriage  cannot  be  con- 
trasted, for  each  is  concerned  with  an  entirely  different 
topic  from  the  other. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THE  SIZE   OF  THE   FAMILIES   IN   A    POPULATION   AT 

A  GIVEN  TIME. 

In  order  to  prevent  confusion  with  calculations  which 
are  found  in  writings  on  population,  I  here  insert  an 
extract  fron.  Major  GrahaL;  writing  on  the  subject 
of  this  chapter.  Analysing  a  part  of  the  English 
returns,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  average 
number  of  chUdren  to  an  existing  family  is  2*26  * 

"  The  niunber  (says  he)  of  children  resident  with 
their  parents  was  93,788  ;  and  there  were  2*26  child- 
ren on  an  average  to  each  family,  or  4*26  children  and 
parents,  including  the  father  and  mother,  to  each 
family  of  this  class.  Striking  off  the  families  consist- 
ing  of  husband  and  wife,  sole,  there  remain  31,896 
pairs,  having  with  them  at  home  93,788  children  ;  that 
is  2*94  children  to  a  family^  or  4*94  children  and 
parents  to  a  family.  A  fourth  part  of  the  families  had 
four  children  or  more  at  home,  and  these  families  of 
parents  and  children  consisted  of  seven  persons  on  an 
average." 

•  Census  of  England  and  WaleSj  1861 — General  Report^  vol. 
iii.  p.  XL 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

FERTILITY  OF  THE  WHOLE  MARRIAGES  IN  A  POPULATION 
THAT  ARE  FERTILE  AT  A  GIVEN  TIME. 

In  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  in  1855  there  were  16,393 
wivea  who  bore  first  or  subsequent  children.  Of  these 
the  necessary  data  are  given  in  16,301  cases.  These 
16,301  mothers  had  produced  60,381  children  ;  or  37 
children  constituted  the  average  production  of  each 
mother.  In  other  words,  excluding  the  large  class  of 
wives  sterile  in  1855,  we  have  3"7  as  the  average 
number  of  children  (surviving  or  not  survivinj 
each  family  that  increased  in  1855. 

To  compare  with  the  above  result,  we  may  observe 
16,414  women  delivered  in  the  Dublin  L3ang-in  Hos- 
pital during  Dr.  CoUins's  mastership,  who  had  borne 
53,458  children,  whose  families,  on  an  average,  num- 
bered 3"25  ;  also  6634  women  delivered  in  the  same 
hospital  during  the  period  reported  on  by  Drs.  M'Qin- 
tock  and  Hardy,  who  had  borne  20,680  children, 
whose  families,  on  an  average,  numbered  3'12. 

As  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  16,301  fami- 
lies are  a  fair  sample  of  all  the  growing  families  in 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  it  appears  that  the  average 
size  of  growing  families  existing  at  a  particular  time 
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in  our  population  is  between  3  and  4  ;  and  if  it  be 
true  that,  on  an  average,  children  are  bom  with  an 
interval  not  exceeding  twenty  months,  then  all  mothers 
child-bearing  at  any  particular  time  have  been  on 
an  average  less  than  seven  years  fertile.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  this  statement  concerns  only  the  fami- 
lies of  wives-mothers  child-bearing  at  a  particular 
time  {ix.  in  1855),  and  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
corollary  to  Chapter  I.,  which  includes  all  families,  and 
especially  the  mass  of  completed  families. 

The  accompanying  Table  (XXXVI.)  shows  the 
data  upon  which  these  statements  are  founded.  It,  in 
addition,  gives  the  percentage  of  children  (surviving 
or  not)  in  families  of  diflferent  numbers,  that  increased 
in  1855. 
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TABLE  XXXVL — Showing  the  Number  and  Percentage 
OF  Mothers  bearing  respectiyelt  Ibt,  2d,  and  3d 
Children,  and  bo  on  ;  also  Percentage  of  Children 
IN  still  growing  Families  of  Different  Numbers. 


Number 

Number  of 

Percentage 

Percentage 

of 

Wives- 

of  Wives- 

of 

Child. 

Mothers. 

Mothers. 

Children. 

1 

3722 

22*83 

616 

2 

2893 

17-74 

9*58 

3 

2534 

15-54 

12-59 

4 

1982 

12-16 

1313 

5 

1543 

9-46 

12-77 

6 

1221 

7-49 

1213 

7 

848 

5-20 

9-83 

8 

641 

3-93 

8-49 

9 

425 

2-60 

6-33 

10 

222 

1-36 

3-67 

11 

152 

•93 

2-77 

12 

61 

•37 

1-21 

13 

34 

•20 

-732 

U 

11 

•06 

-255 

15 

6 

•03 

•149 

16 

2 

•01 

•053 

17 

2 

•01 

-056 

18 

1 

•006 

•029 

19 

1 

•006 

1 

•031 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

I  THE  FERTILITY  OF  FERTILE  MARRIAGES  LASTING  DURING 
THE  WHOLE  CHLD-BEAEING  PERIOD  OF  LIFE. 

I  This  subject  may  be  stated  in  the  form  of  a  question  : 

I  How  many  children  does  a  fertile  woman  produce,  living 

I  in  wedlock  from  fifteen  to  forty-five  years  of  age  ?    The 

I  only  collection  of  data  known  to  mc,  which  can  throw 

I  light  on  this  point,  is  that  publiahed  in  the  "  Report  to 

I  the  Council  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  from 

V  a  Committee  of  its  Fellows,  appointed  to  make  an  in- 

iTeatigation  of  the  state  of  the  poorer  classes  in  St 

I  George'a-in-the-East.*      In  that  district   there     were 

I  found  eighty  mothei-s  married  at  ages  varjing  firom 

I  fifteen  to  nineteen,  and  who  had  lived  in  wedlock  at 

least  thirty-one  years,    Tliese  fertile  wives,  having  lived 

nearly  all  the  child-bearing  period  of  life  in  wedlock, 

had  borne  on  an  average  9*12  children. 

I        There  are  evident  sources  of  inexactness  in  the  above 

*  very  limited  data  which  tend  to  diminish  the  average 

fertility  ;  and  it  will  be  aa  near  the  truth  to  state  ten 

08  the  average  fertility  of  fertile    marriages  lasting 


^m  during  the  whole  child-bearing  period  of  life. 

^H     *  guarttrli/ Journal  of  the  StalitCirrU  Soiitty,  Aligns  1048.  vul. 
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The  conclusions  given  in  further  parts  of  tiiifi  paper 
will  show  that  the  figure  of  tfin  children,  for  thirty- 
years  of  child-bearing  life,  is  not  indicative  of  each 
mother  having  borne  a  child  every  third  year.  The 
fertility,  while  it  lasts,  wiU  be  shown  to  be  mudi 
intenser  than  this.  The  average  interval  between  births 
of  successive  children  is  hereafter  shown  to  be  twenty 
months,  which  gives  about  seventeen  years  as  the  aver- 
age duration  of  fecundity  in  a  fertile  woman  living  in 
the  married  state  all  the  child-bearing  period  of  life. 

In  his  work  on  Abortion  and  Sterility  Dr.  White- 
head gives  no  data  which  I  can  properly  collate  with 
those  just  given.  After  stating  his  belief  that  the 
actual  duration  of  the  child-bearing  period  in  the 
female  of  this  climate  is  about  twenty  years,  he  adds 
that  a  woman,  under  favourable  circumstances,  has  in 
that  period  twelve  children.  But  as  this  includes 
abortions  and  premature  deliveries,  which  he  estimates 
at  li^  for  each  individual,  the  figure  12  haa  to  undergo 
that  reduction  for  comparison  with  10,  and  the  ap- 
proximation is  very  close.* 

Sadler  states  as  a  fact,  "  that  marriages,  on  the 
average,  are  only  fruitful  for  about  a  third  part  of  the 
term  of  possible  fecundity."  f  But  he  nowhere,  so  far 
as  I  know,  affords  any  evidence  of  this  statement,  and 
I  therefore  attach  to  it  no  importance. 

•  On  the  Frequency  of  Abortion.     See  Hegar,  Momtstch-ift 
fur  Oehur/skuiide,     Band  xx'i.    1863.      Supplement  Hefl,  S.  34. 
t  L'.i!e  nf  Pnp'ilaHnii,  vol.  ii.  p.  270. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

TBE  FERTILITY  OF  PERSISTENTLY  FERTILE  MARRIAQES 
LASTING  DURING  THE  WHOLE  CHILD-BEARING  PERIOD 
OF  LIFE. 


This  subject  may  al30  be  conveniently  stated  in  the 
form  of  a  question  :  How  many  children  does  a  fertile 
woman  produce,  living  in  wedlock  from  fifteen  to  forty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  bearing  children  periodically  up 
to  the  end  of  that  time  ? 

To  this  question  I  cannot  give  at  once  an  answer 
founded  on  sufficient  data;  and  I  shall  invert  my  usual 
mode  of  proceeding,  stating  the  conclusion — namely, 
that  fifteen  at  least  is  the  average  number  of  children 
borne  by  a  persistently  fertile  female  iu  thirty  years — 
before  giving  the  reasons  for  it.  These  are  as  follows : 
— A  persistently  fertile  woman,  at  all  agea,  is  found  to 
have  borne  one  child  about  every  two  years;  the  aver- 
age fertility  of  fifteen  mothers  who  have  had  each 
twenty-six  years  of  persistently  fertile  life  is  thirteen  ; 
the  thii-ty-ninth  table,  to  be  hereafter  given,  show- 
ing an  excess  of  fertility  on  the  part  of  those  long 
persistently  fertile,  or  bearing  cliildrcn  in  the  year  of 
counting,  would  give  sixteen  as  the  proportional  fer 
tility  of  thirty  years  of  persistently  fertile  marriage, 
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calculating  from  tlie  actual  values  given  for  the  other 
reaults  in  the  table.  The  deficiency  of  actual  facts  for 
settling  this  point  ia  to  be  seen  in  the  next  Table 
(XXXVII.),  where  the  number  of  women  bearing 
children  when  above  twenty-six  years  married  is  only 
aeven. 

On  this  subject  Allen  Thomson  makes  the  follow- 
ing statement,  which  is  remarkably  accurate,  seeing 
that  it  is  apparently  not  founded  on  any  analysis  of 
documents.  "  A  healthy  woman,"  says  he,*  "bearing 
during  the  whole  time,  and  with  the  common  duration 
of  interval,  may  have  in  all  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
children,  but  some  have  as  many  as  eighteen  oi- 
twent}'." 

The  following  extract  from  a  daily  newspaper  may 
be  inserted  as  curious  histories  or  fables  : — 

Strange  Eecommendation  for  a  Portrait. — 
Bronzino's  celebrated  portrait  of  Dianora  Frcscobaldi 
has  unquestionably  high  merits  as  a  work  of  art ;  but 
the  high  price  which  it  fetched  at  the  late  sale  of  the 
San  Donato  collection  (£600)  was  in  a  measure  due 
to  the  inscription  at  its  foot,  which  asserts  that 
Dianora  was  the  mother  of  "  at  least  fifty-two  child- 
ren." She  had  never  less  than  three  at  a  birth,  says 
the  inscription,  and  we  may  add  that  there  is  a 
tradition  in  the  Frescobaldi  family  that  she  once  had 
six.  Brand,  in  his  Hutory  of  Newcastle,  mentions  as 
a  well-attested  fact,  that  a  weaver  in  Scotland  had,  by 

•   7'"(f(/'s  Cijchfit'Jia  nf  Amlomy  and  Phi/sioloiji/,  vol.  iL  p.  478. 
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one  wife,  sixty-two  children,  all  of  whom  lived  to  be 
baptized;  and  in  Aberconway  Church  may  still  be 
seen  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Nicholas  Hooker 
(whom  we  might  term  the  Injudicious),  who  was 
himself  a  forty-first  child,  and  the  father  of  twenty- 
seven  children  by  one  wife. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


FERTILITY    OF   PERSISTENTLY  FERTILE   WIVES  AT 
DIFFERENT  YEAItS  OF  MARRIED   LIFE. 

The  following  Table  (XXXVII.),  from  the  1853  Edin- 
burgli  and  Glasgow  data,  gives  at  a  glance  the  rate  of 
yearly-increasing  production  of  wives- mothers  who 
are  still  fertile— that  is,  who  produced  a  living  child 
in  the  year  of  our  census  or  counting.  It  is  framed 
by  adding  together  the  whole  children  born  of  mothers 
having  different  durations  of  marriage,  and  dividing 
the  sum  by  the  number  of  mothers  corresponding  to 
each  duration  of  marriage.  The  results  will  be  found, 
on  the  whole,  to  tally  pretty  closely  with  those  given 
in  Table  XLI.  It  is  easy  to  account  for  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  tables.  In  the  latter  table 
the  wives  arrived  at  different  numbers  of  progeny  are 
collated  and  compared,  while  in  the  former  the  wives 
■  arrived  at  different  durations  of  marriage  are  collated 
and  compared.  The  table  requires  no  further  explana- 
tion ;  it  is  easUy  read. 
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TABLE  XXXVII. — Showing  the  Average  Number  op  Child- 
ren THAT  have  been  BoRN  AT  THE  CoifPLETION  OF  EACH 

Year  of  Persistently  Fertile  Marriage 


Number  of 

Number 

Average  to 

Duration  of  Marriage. 

Wives- 

of 

each 

Mothers. 

Children. 

Mother. 

I  year  married  and  under 

16,301 

60,381 

3-70 

3,172 

3,336 

106 

2  years              „ 

1,223 

2,090 

1-70 

1,540 

3,195 

207 

^     »                  » 

1,248 

3,229 

2-58 

5      »                        fy 

1,193 

3,645 

305 

6     «                  „ 

1,122 

3,959 

3-53 

•     »                 » 

870 

3,414 

3-92 

8     w                  >» 

733 

3,225 

4-40 

9       »                         n 

719 

3,447 

4-79 

10    „ 

761 

4,021 

5-28 

11   » 

624 

3,502 

5-61 

12     „ 

520 

3,134 

603 

13     „                 „ 

441 

2,878 

6-53 

14     » 

393 

2,698 

6-86 

15     „                 » 

372 

2,659 

715 

16     „ 

293 

2,248 

7-67 

17     „ 

240 

1,918 

7-99 

18    „                „ 

198 

1,647 

8-32 

19     »                » 

177 

1,541 

8-71 

20     „ 

142 

1,303 

9-17 

21     „ 

115 

1,116 

9-70 

22     „ 

80 

790 

9-87 

23     „                 „ 

56 

557 

9-95 

24    „ 

39 

415 

10-64 

25    „                 „ 

8 

95 

11-87 

26     „                 „ 

15 

195 

13-00 

27     „ 

2 

25 

12-50 

28     „                 „ 

3 

42 

1400 

29     „                 „ 

1 

14 

14-00 

30     „ 

1 

13 

1300 
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CHAPTER   IX. 


PERTILITY   OF    FERTILE   WIVES    AT    DIFFERENT    PEailODS 
OF  MARRIED   LIFE. 

With  a  view  to  comparison  with  the  rcsulta  given  in 
Table  XXXVII.,  I  have  prepared  the  following  Table 
(XXXVIII.)  from  the  data  of  St.  George*s-in-the-East, 
already  referred  to.  ITie  circumstances  in  which  these 
data  were  collected,  and  their  paucity,  do  not  justify 
me  in  ascribing  to  them  a  value  equal  to  those  given 
in  Table  XXXVIL,  nor  do  I  think  they  are  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  the  comparison  for  which 
they  are  adduced.     But  I  know  no  other  to  refer  to. 

As  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Statistical 
Society,  the  periods  are  counted  from  the  birth  of  the 
first  child  ;  I  have  added  to  them  17  months  (1-^ths 
year),  the  average  interval  between  marriage  and 
birth  of  a  first  child,  with  a  view  to  make  the  table 
more  easily  contrasted  with  Table  XXXVII. 

The  direct  results  of  this  table  are  given  in  the 
figures,  and  require  no  statement.  But  comparing  it 
with  the  preceding  table,  we  observe  that,  as  is  easily 
understood,  the  diiferences  between  the  fertile  and  the 
persistently  fertile  increase  as  the  duration  of  marriage 
increases  ;  and  that,  while  the  numbers  of  the  children 
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of  fertile  women  are  about  a  third  of  the  years  of  dura- 
tion of  marriage,  the  numbers  of  the  children  of  per- 
sistently fertile  women  are  about  a  half  of  the  years  of 
duration  of  marriage.  In  other  words,  if  these  tables 
are  at  all  trustworthy,  we  may  guess  that  the  number 
(surviving  or  not)  of  a  fertile  married  woman's  family 
is  about  a  thii-d  of  the  number  of  years  since  her  mar- 
riage. But  if,  in  addition  to  knowing  that  the  married 
woman  has  a  family,  we  know  that  she  has  just  had 
an  addition  to  her  family,  then  we  may  guess  that  the 
number  of  her  family  is  about  a  half  of  the  number  of 
years  since  her  marriage. 
TABLE    XXXmi.— Showing,     from    tue    Data    of    St. 

OEORfiE'S-IN-THE-EAST,   TlIK   FeRTITJTV    OF    FERTILE   WiVES 
AOKD  FROM  15  TO  45  YEARS. 


TeuB 

Hothen. 

Average  or 

2A 

66 

59 

1-05 

3W 

00 

se 

1-46 

<A 

S4 

99 

1-83 

^A 

60 

184 

2-79 

6A 

57 

163 

2-86 

'A 

60 

196 

3-26 

8A 

76 

269 

354 

"A 

854 

1178 

4-64 

16A 

316 

1319 

6-13 

SIA 

148 

1075 

7-26 

seA 

44 

363 

8-02 

From  the  same  London  data  I  have  also  framed 
the  following  table,  without  doing  any  apparent 
violence  to  them,  and  with  a  result  whicli  is  extremely 
interesting.     The  student  will  observe  that  beside  the 
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data  from  St.  George'a-in-the-East  I  have  placed  corre- 
sponding data  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  registers  of  1855.  The  comparison  of  the 
fertility  of  a  set  of  fertile  wives — that  is,  all  wives  who 
have  borne  chQdren  some  time  during  their  atUl- 
eontinuing  married  lives — with  that  of  a  set  of  per- 
sistently fertile  wives — that  is,  exclusively  of  wives 
bearing  at  the  ends  of  the  periods  under  consideration 
(that  is,  in  this  table,  the  end  of  their  child-bearing 
lives) — is,  as  already  said,  marred  and  loses  value  on 
account  of  the  two  seta  being  of  very  different  numbers, 
different  localities,  and  different  populations.  Taking 
it  as  it  stands,  we  find  that  fertile  women  generally, 
living  with  husbands  for  sixteen  years  before  the  con- 
clusion of  child-bearing  life,  have  an  average  family  of 
about  4^;  while  persLstently  fertile  wives — that  is,  wives 
bearing  children  at  the  end  of  their  child-bearing  lives 
— have  an  average  family  of  1 1  ^.  While  fertile  wives, 
married  twenty-one  years,  before  and  up  to  the  age  of 
forty-five,  have  an  average  family  of  about  6 ;  per- 
sistently fertile  wives  have  an  average  family  of  10^. 
While  fertile  wives  married  for  twenty-six  years,  before 
and  up  to  the  age  of  forty-five,  have  an  average  family 
of  8 ;  persistently  fertile  wives,  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, have  an  average  family  of  about  14.  While 
fertile  wives,  married  for  thirty-one  years,  before  and 
up  to  the  age  of  forty-five  years,  have  an  average 
family  of  9 ;  persistently  fertile  wives,  in  the  same 
circumstances,  have  an  average  family  which  may  be 
estimated  at  16. 
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In  this  Table  (XXXIX.)  it  wiU  be  observed  that 
the  differences  between  the  fertile  and  the  persistently 
fertile  arc  much  greater  than  in  the  former  (XXXVII. 
and  XXXVIII.),  a  circumstance  which  is  easily  ex- 
plained. For,  in  the  latter,  all  the  women  have  been 
long  married,  and  the  persistently  fertile  have  had 
time  to  far  outrun  the  average  fertility  of  all  the  fer- 
tile. It  must  also  be  noted  that  all  the  women  in  the 
table  are  fertile  at  or  near  the  end  of  the  child-bearing 
period,  a  time  at  which,  it  will  be  hereafter  shown,  the 
intensity  of  fertility  is  greater  than  at  any  other. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

DEGREES   OF   FERTILITY   OF  WIVES-MOTHERS   OF 
FAMILIES   OF   DIFFERENT   NUMBERS. 

Under  this  head  the  first  question  that  raises  itseK 
relates  to  the  interval  between  marriage  and  the  birth 
of  the  first  child.  In  Table  XL.  this  question  is  found 
fully  answered.  In  fertile  marriages  generally  there 
intervene  siboxit  17  months  (1'38  year)  between  the 
ceremony  and  the  birth  of  the  first  child.  But  in 
women  of  all  ages  this  interval  is  far  jfrom  being  iden- 
tical. As  age  increases  above  25  years,  the  interval 
increases;  the  birth  of  a  living  child  is  longer  de- 
ferred. The  table  does  not  confirm  this  statement 
for  wives  married  at  40  and  upwards;  but  this  is 
almost  certainly  a  mere  result  of  the  paucity  of  the 
data  at  these  ages.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  table  con- 
firms the  law  of  greatest  fecundity  according  to  age, 
meaning  by  fecundity  Ukelihood  of  having  children. 
For  it  is  observed  that  not  only  are  wives  most  fecund 
from  20  to  24,  but  also  that  they  begin  the  career  of 
fertility  sooner  than  their  younger  or  elder  sisters. 
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TABLE  XL. — Showing  the  Interval  between  Marriage 
AND  THE  Birth  of  a  First  Child  in  Wives  married 
AT  Different  Ages. 


Mother's  Age  at  Marriage. 

Total. 

15-19. 

20-24. 

26-29. 

30-84. 

85-89. 

40-44. 

45-49. 

Less 

94 

325 

126 

44 

'  15 

4 

•  •  • 

608 

• 

1 

409 

1259 

533 

135 

49 

3 

2 

2390 

2 

83 

202 

88 

45 

17 

2 

437 

3 

25 

50 

35 

12 

10 

1 

133 

4 

8 

31 

13 

8 

1 

•  •  • 

61 

5 

13 

10 

3 

3 

3 

32 

6 

5 

14 

6 

1 

1 

27 

n3 

7 

5 

3 

1 

3 

12 

8 

1 

3 

1 

6 

s . 

9 

2 

3 

•  1  • 

6 

g  ^ 

10 

•  •  • 

1 

•  •  • 

1 

11 
12 

•  •  • 

2 

1 
1 

2 

1 

3 

4 

13 

1 

1 

•  •  • 

2 

14 

• 

15 

1 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 

16 

17 

1 

18 

•  •  • 

1 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

1 

Total 

649 

1905 

809 

251 

96 

10 

2 

3722 

Average 
interval 
between 
Marriage 
and  Birth 
of  first 

Tear. 
Months. 

1-516 
or 
18-2 

1-329 

or 

15-9 

1-350 
or 
16-2 

1-510 

or 
181 

1-594 

or 
191 

1-400 

or 

16-8 

1-000 

or 

120 

1-385 
or 
16-6 

Child. 

It  is  noteworthy,  that  while  the  average  interval 
between  marriage  and  the  birth  of  the  first  child  is 
seventeen  months,  the  average  int<*rval  between  the 
births  of  successive  children,  however  numerous,  is  a 
little  under  twenty  months ;  the  two  intervals  approxi- 
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mating  one  another  so  closely  ae  to  destroy  all  proba- 
bility of  the  truth  of  the  explanations  usually  offered 
for  the  delay  of  impregnation  after  a  recent  childbirth, 
and  of  the  efficacy  of  continued  lactation  in  retarding 
the  occurrence  of  a  new  conception.  And  we  shall 
soon  see,  in  a  quotation  from  Sadler,  that  he  finds 
that  women  who  do  not  suckle  their  offspring  have  as 
long  an  interval  between  conceptions  as  othei's.  But, 
.  while  Sadler  by  this  demonstration  destroys  the  only 
physiological  foundation  for  his  invective  against  the 
rich  who  do  not  suckle,  he  nevertheless  proceeds  en- 
thusiastically, as  if  the  dictum  of  physiologists  were 
valid,  even  after  their  argument  was  ruined. 

Speaking  of  the  interval  between  marriage  and  a 
first  birth,  Sadler  gives  the  following  indefinite  state- 
ment:— "Married  females  do  not  become  fruitful,  on 
the  average,  during  the  first  year  of  their  nuptials,  but 
Dearly  so.  A  great  number  of  cases  which  I  have 
collected,  with  a  view  of  determining  this  point,  give 
three-fourths  of  them  as  producing  their  first  child  at 
the  average  of  one  year  after  marriage."  "^ 

Whitehead.t  founding  on  the  observation  of  541 
married  women  of  the  average  age  of  twenty-two 
years,  makes  out  the  average  interval  between  mar- 
riage and  the  birth  of  a  first  child  to  be  1 1^  months. 

Quetelet  J  admits,  with  sufficient  probability,  as  an 
average  term,  that  the  birth  of  the  first-born  takes  place 


k 


'   The  Liuc  "J  P^uiation,  vol.  iL  p.  30. 

t  On  Abortion  <md  Sterility,  p.  242, 

I  Treatm  mt  Man,  p.  15. 
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within  the  first  year  which  follows  maxriage.  His 
error,  as  those  of  the  others,  depends  upon  the  acknow- 
ledged want  of  documents. 

"  Ainsi  (dit  M.  Courty*),  meme  chez  les  feinmes 
f(6condes  ou  aptes  k  le  devenir,  Taptitudc  h,  Timpregna- 
tion  ne  se  d^veloppe  ou  ne  se  i^vhle  qu'  apr^  une 
pratique  suflSsante  de  la  copulation.  D'apr^  M. 
Spencer  Wells,  sur  7  manages  fgconds,  Taccouchement 
ne  survient  que  4  fois  avant  18  mois  de  mariage. 
D'apr^  M.  Puech,  sur  10  manages  f^conds,  Taccouche- 
ment  survient  5  fois  au  bout  de  la  premiere  ann^e,  4  fois 
au  bout  de  la  seconde,  une  fois  au  bout  de  la  troisifemc." 

♦  Traite  Pratique  des  Maladies  de  VUtenis,  1866,  p.  1014. 
On  this  subject  consult  also  M.  Villerine,-4?i7?a7/?ir  dUTygihiePnhliqiie, 
etc.,  tome  i.  p.  86:  1831. 
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TABLE  XLI. — Showing  the  Average  Duration  of  Mar- 
riage AT  Birth  of  each  successive  Child  ;  and  the 
Average  Interval  between  the  Births  of  the  succes- 
sive Children.* 


Number 

of 
Children. 

Number 

of 
Mothers. 

Duration  of 

Marriage 
in  Months. 

Average  interval 
between  suc- 
cessive Births. 

1 

3722 

17 

17-0 

2 

2893 

38 

190 

3 

2534 

64 

21-3 

4 

1982 

90 

22-5 

5 

1543 

115 

23-0 

6 

1221 

137 

22-8 

!         7 

848 

162 

231 

1 

8 

641 

181 

22-6 

9 

425 

203 

22-6 

1       ^^ 

222 

225 

22-5 

'       11 

152 

235 

21-4 

12 

61 

246 

20-5 

i       13 

34 

263 

20-2 

14 

11 

281 

20-1 

15 

6 

280 

18-7 

16 

2 

336 

21-0 

17 

2 

252 

14-8 

18 

1 

252 

140 

19 

1 

204 

10-7 

Average 

19-9 

*  This  is  not  a  correct  statement  of  the  contents  of  this  tahle. 
This  last  colamn  does  not  directly  give  the  average  interval  between 
the  births  of  successive  children,  but  the  average  interval  between 
marriage  and  the  birth  of  the  child,  divided  by  the  number  of  the 
children  bom.     For  brevity's  sake,  the  title  is  left  as  it  stands. 
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It  next  cornea  to  be  inquired  at  what  rate  children 
succeed  each  other  in  families,  Thia  interesting  topic 
ia  developed  from  the  data  given  in  Table  SLI.  It 
is  formed  by  dividing  the  whole  years  of  duration 
of  sets  of  marriages,  of  different  durations,  by  the 
number  of  children  bom  in  the  corresponding  mar- 
riages ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  as  our  data 
all  spring  from  women  who  were  fertile  on  the  year  of 
our  census  or  counting,  no  women  are  included  who, 
although  fertile  formerly,  have  now  ceased  to  be  so ; 
and  ,it  is  evident  that,  for  the  purposes  of  our  argu- 
ment, this  is  just. 

The  first  conclusions  deducible  from  the  data  are — 

1.  That  the  mass  of  early  or  first  children,  up  to 
the  third  or  fourth,  come  iuto  the  world  in  more  quick 
succession  than  those  that  immediately  follow. 

2.  That  a  muss  of  children,  numbering  from  the 
fourth  or  fifth  on  to  the  tenth,  succeed  one  another 
more  slowly  than  those  of  the  first  category,  and  of  the 
third. 

3.  That  a  mass  of  children,  following  the  tenth, 
come  into  the  world  hurrying  after  one  another  with  a 
gradually-increasing  rapidity,  which  excels  that  of  all 
tlieir  predecessors  (a  circumstance  which  .may,  in  part 
at  least,  account  for  the  great  mortality  of  women  bear- 
ing children  after  the  ninth).* 

While  all  these  propositions  are  true  of  a  large 
number  of  children,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they 

*  Edinburgh  Medical  Jomval,  September  1865,  p,  209  ;  and 
Pdrt  VIT.  of  this  Toliime. 
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directly  indicate  lawa  regulating  the  fertility  of  women. 
But  the  table  bears  important  information  relative  to 
this  last  topic.  And  it  appears  tfl  me  that  the  first  of 
the  three  couclusions  given  above  can  be  explained  only 
by  supposing  what  may  therefore  be  held  as  equally 
well  demonstrated  — 

(1.)  That  wives  bearing  their  early  children,  up  to 
the  thii'd  or  fourth,  breed  more  rapidly  tlian  they  sub- 
sequently do. 

For  the  average  fertility  of  all  wives  is  at  least  4 
childi'en ;  and  the  great  mass  of  fertile  wives  is  there- 
fore included  in  the  calculation.  All  the  wives  des- 
tined to  hear  large  families,  and  furnish  data  for  the 
second  and  tliird  conclusions,  are  included  in  the  data 
for  first  4  children.  The  maas  of  children  bom  in 
families  numbering  1 1  and  more  is  not  large  enough  to 
have  great  influence  on  the  data,  should  it  be  the  case 
that  they  are  proportionately  very  quick  breeders  from 
the  first. 

If  we  now  regard  the  mothers  whose  ciiildren  have 
afforded  the  data  for  the  second  conclusion  as  to  the 
rapidit}'  of  the  suecesaion  of  a  mass  of  children,  we 

I  shall  have,  I  think,  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  pro- 
position— 
(2.)  That  wives  produce  their  childi-en,  numbering 
from  the  third  or  fourth  on  to  the  tenth,  at  greater 
intervals  than  their  earlier  progeny. 
For,  in  the  calculations,  the  earlier  and  more 
rapidly-succeeding  progeny   are    included,  and  have 


I 
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the  table  opposite  children  numbering  from  4  to  10, 
reducing  them  below  what  they  would  be  were  preg- 
nancies from  4  to  1 0  alone  counted,  exclusive  of  those 
from  1  to  4. 

Regarding  now  the  mothers  of  families  numbering 
1 1  or  more,  it  is  evident  that  their  paucity,  though  not 
such  as  to  destroy  all  their  value,  is  such  as  to  prevent 
their  having  a  paramount  influence  upon  the  figures 
of  tlie  two  preceding  categories.  It  might  therefore 
appear  necessary  to  leave  undecided  whether  theii' 
specially  rapid  bearing  were  a  consequence  of  their 
great  fertility,  and  therefore  an  acquii-ed  or  secondary 
rapidity,  or  were  an  original  condition  true  of  even 
their  earlier  pregnancies.  That  the  latter  is  to  be  ac- 
cepted to  the  exclusion  of  the  former  supposition  is 
evident,  if  we  observe  that  the  married  life  of  the 
women  with  families  above  10  ia  not  long  enough  to 
admit  of  theii*  ha^Tug  gone  through  the  series  of 
lengths  of  pregnancies  given  in  the  table  opposite 
each  successive  child.     It  is  thus  shown — 

(3.)  That  wives  I>earing  more  than  10  children,  or 
wives  bearing  very  large  families,  breed  more  rapidly 
than  others  during  their  whole  child-bearing  lives. 

Wives,  therefore,  who  beai-  numerous  progeny,  do 
so  in  virtue  of  two  differences  from  other  women. 
They  bear  their  children  more  rapidly,  and  they  con- 
tinue fertile  longer  than  their  neighbours. 

Were  the  third  conclusion  just  given  not  before  us, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  the  rapid  bearing  of  earlier 
children  was  n  result  of  youth  and  vigour.     This  sup- 
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position  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  third  cou- 
elnsion,  but  with  the  law  to  be  hereafter  demonstrated, 
that  the  oldest  women,  who  are  continuedly  fertile, 
bear  children  more  rapidly  than  any  other. 

Tlie  average  length  of  interval  between  all  sueees- 
sive  children  is  (19'9)  nearly  20  months. 

I  have  frequently  heard  it  said  that  a  fertile  woman 
bears  a  child  every  two  years.  Some  authors  have 
made  careful  statements  on  this  point.  Whitehead  * 
says  that  fertile  women  produce  children  every  20 
months ;  but  "  this  includes  abortions,  fidse  concep- 
tions, so-called  premature  deliveries,  and  all  having  an 
unsuccessful  issue,  the  average  amount  of  which  will 
be  rather  more  than  Ij  for  each  individual."  Sir 
WilUara  Petty  long  ago  laid  it  down  that  "  every 
teeming  woman  can  bear  a  child  once  in  two  years." 
Malthusf  adopts  the  same  period,  and  refera  to  the 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  as  confirming  it.  The 
number  and  exactness,  however,  of  the  data  here  ad- 
duced, and  the  circumstance  that  they  include  only 
children  bom  alive  (excluding  stiU-bom  and  abortions), 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  all  the  authoi-s  referred 
to  under-estimatA?  the  rate  at  wliich  married  women 
bring  children  into  the  world-  J 


*  Oil  Abiirtion  and  Sterility,  p.  245. 

t  An  Emny  on  the  Principle  of  Population,  voL  ii.  p.  3. 

I  See  aIbo  Ituberton'a  Entayt  and  Note*  on  the  Phyiioliigy  of 
Women^  p.  185.     Ilia  conclusions  (p.  193)  arc  as  follow  : — 

"The  fir»i  corollary  wliich  I  would  draw  fiwui  Lhe  facts  col- 
lected in  Muncheeler  und  in  York,  is.  ttmt  in  7  out  of  8  wmeu 


Ou  this  point  Sadler  is  so  full  and  distinct  that  I 
quote  his  words:—"  The  interval  of  time,"  says  he,  "at 
which  the  fruitful  couples  produce  their  children,  cal- 
culated from  the  period  of  their  marriage  to  the  birth 
of  their  last  child,  including  the  greater  prolificness  of 
the  first  year,  exceeds  2  years.  It  extends  to  between 
2^  and  2^  years,  if  calculated  from  the  first  birth."*  In 
this  calculation,  as  in  that  of  the  interval  between  mar- 
riage and  the  birth  of  a  first  child,  Sadler  evidently 
errs,  making  the  former  too  long  and  the  latter  too 
short.  For  both  he  gives  no  data ;  yet,  in  regard  to 
the  interval  between  the  births  of  successive  children 
he  says : — "  All  the  tables  are  constructed  upon  the 
presumption  of  its  certainty,  and  happily  it  is  one 
which,  OQ  this  very  debatable  question,  has  never  been 
made  the  subject  of  controversy,  and  which  does  not 
admit  of  it.  Nothing,"  he  continues,  "  is  more  certain 
or  better  ascertained  than  the  average  period  at  which 
the  human  female,  in  a  state  of  prolificness,  repro- 

who  Hucklc  for  aa  long  a  period  as  the  working  classes  in  this 
country  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  there  will  ellipse  an  interval  of 
from  12  to  16  months  fi-om  parturitiou  to  the  commencement  of 
the  BubBoquent  pregnancj. 

"  Second,  That  in  a  niajotitj  of  instances,  when  suckling  is  pro- 
longed to  even  19  or  20  months,  pregnancy  does  not  take  plac«  till 
after  weaning. 

"  Third,  That  lactation  having  this  influence  on  the  generative 
function,  wo  are  warranted  in  regarding  the  secretion  of  milk  as 
the  cause  which  regulates  the  periods  of  conception  in  mankind,  aa 
instinct  operates  to  the  same  end  in  graminivorous  quadrupeds,  nnd 
probably  in  all  other  animals." 

•  Vol  ii.  p.  30. 
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duces.  Were  we,  iuiieed,  to  form  our  general  rules 
from  particular  exceptions,  we  should  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  cases,  be  grievously  misled.  We  might  conclude, 
for  instance,  that  she  would  continue  to  multiply  within 
the  year ;  but  general  computations  will  rectify  any 
such  error,  and  conduct  us  to  conclusions  which  are  not 
only  reconcilable  with  philosophy  and  truth,  but  resolv- 
able into  the  ordinations  of  a  merciful  Providence. 
The  human  mother  has  to  feed  her  infant  for  a  period 
pretty  nearly  corresponding  in  length  to  that  of  gesta- 
tion (I  speak  now  as  regards  the  necessity  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  community,  with  whom  the  question  evi- 
dently rests) ;  nature,  therefore,  has  kindly  ordained,  as 
a  general  rule,  that  the  period  of  impregnation  shall  be 
postponed  till  that  essential  duty  is  discharged,  and  for 
a  period  somewhat  beyond  it ;  and  he  must  be  ignorant 
indeed  wlio  docs  not  see  most  clearly  that  the  health, 
and  indeed  frequently  the  existence,  of  both  mother 
and  offspring  are  secured  by  this  physical  regulation 
of  the  common  parent  of  mankind.  The  human  being, 
in  reference  to  the  term  of  existence,  multiplies  later, 
and  at  longer  intervals,  and  ceases  to  be  prolific  sooner, 
than  any  other  animated  bemg  with  whom  we  are 
acquainted  ;  hence  we  find,  on  the  average,  that  in  the 
maternal  state,  during  its  period  of  fruitfidness,  the 
births  are  not  so  frequent  as  once  in  two  years.  Even 
in  the  rank  of  society  which  is  absolved  from  the  neces- 
Bity  (though  not  from  the  duty)  of  fulfilling  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  maternal  offices,  that  of  feeding 
from  their  own  bosoms  their  infant  offspring,  and  who 
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too  often  avail  themselves  of  that  unnatural  immunity, 
consequently  removing  what  our  physiologists  regard 
as  one  of  the  physical  impediments  to  an  accelerated 
prolificness*-even  in  t  Jraiik,  I  find  the  births  axe 
at  intervals  of  about,  but  rather  exceeding,  two  years. 
That  period,  therefore,  as  it  respects  the  mass  of  the 
community,  who  are  diflferently  circumstanced  in  this 
respect,  cannot  be  shorter.  But  arguments  and  proofs 
on  this  point  are  unnecessary,  no  writer  having  ever 
ventured  upon  supposing  a  shorter  period  than  two 
years  possible;  and  even  Sir  William  Petty,  when 
labouring  to  prove  the  possibility  of  a  doubling  every 
ten  years  for  a  century  after  the  flood,  amongst  his 
other  suppositions,  so  extravagant  if  applied  to  the 
present  era,  only  lays  it  down  that  every  teeming 
woman  can  bear  a  child  *  once  in  two  years.' " 

*  On  this  subject  the  work  of  Roberton,  already  cited,  may  be 
consulted;  also  a  paper  by  Professor  Laycock,  quoted  by  Roberton. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


FERTILITY  OF  WIVES -MOTHERS  MARRIED  AT 

DIFFERENT  AGES. 

Before  discussing  this  and  the  next  topics,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remark  that  fertility  may  be  maintained  in 
degree  in  two  ways — either  by  long  continuance,  or  by 
intensity  while  it  lasts.  At  present  I  omit  entirely 
the  consideration  of  the  intensity  of  fertility  while  it 
lasts,  taking  up  this  in  the  next  Part.  But  I  shall  show 
that,  of  a  mass  of  fertile  women,  the  younger  are  on 
the  whole  more  fertile  than  the  older.  To  demonstrate 
this  I  first  adduce  a  table  drawn  from  the  data  of 

TABLE  XLII. — Showing  the  Fertility  of  Wives-Motiiers 

MARRIED   AT  DIFFERENT    AgF^    FROM    THE    DaTA    OF    St. 

Georgf/s-in-the-East. 


Motlicr's  Agi*  at 
Marring!*. 

llj*a  Years  married. 

21i*a  Years  married. 

Average  Number 
of  Children. 

Average  NumWr 
of  Children. 

15-19 

5  0 

7-7 

20-24 

4-5 

70 

25-29 

4-4 

6-4 

30-34 

1 

3-4 

30 

St  George  s-in-the-East.      It  is  evident  here  that  the 
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younger  women  11  yeaxa  married,  and  also  those  21 
years  married,  have  on  an  average  larger  families  than 
the  elder,  of  whatever  respective  ages.  It  must  be 
observed  that  the  table  includes  all  wives  who,  in  a 
small  selected  population,  have  shown  any  fertility ; 
and  it  must  be  added  that  the  committee  of  the 
Statistical  Society  have  enunciated  the  same  conclu- 
sion, I  quote  their  own  words  : — "The  following 
abstract  will  show  the  average  number  of  children  to 
each  maiTiage,  at  the  respective  periods  of  10,  20,  30, 
and  40  years  after  the  birth  of  the  first  child,  for  each 
class  of  marriages  formed  at  the  four  different  quin- 
quennial periods  of  life  :— 

TABLE  XLia 


YBflia  elapsed 
since  Birth 
ofOratChUd. 

16.20 

31-2S 

26-30 

Sl-35 

10 

605 

4S1 

4-42 

3-44 

20 

7-68 

701 

643' 

300 

30 

8-41 

7-89      '       6'80 

7-00 

40 

1085 

8-24             S'OO 

4-00 

I 


"  It  is  thus  obvious  that  marriages  formed  under 
the  age  of  twenty-five  are  more  prohfic  than  those 
formed  after  that  age,  and  that  those  formed  between 
sixteen  and  twenty  years  of  age  are  still  more  so  than 
those  at  any  of  the  superior  ages."" 

*  Journal  o/  ike  Statistical  Society  of  Lmdon,  vol.  iri.  p.  223, 
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As  doctrine  is  still  taught  exactly  the  opposite  of 
that  here  suatained,  it  is  important  to  establish  the 
latter,  if  possible,  by  further  proof.  At  another  place 
I  shall  show  the  erroneoua  interpretation  of  the  data 
which  have  been  adduced  in  support  of  the  opposite 
I  doctrine — namely,  that  marriages  foimcd  late  in  life 
are  more  prolific  than  those  formed  earlier. 

The  figures  now  to  be  adduced  not  only  confirm 
the  doctrine  that  early  marriages  are  more  fruitful  than 
late  marriages ;  they  also  explain  it,  showing  tliat  the 
younger  marned  have  a  longer  continuance  of  fertility 
than  the  older  married,  allowing  to  both  the  same 
duration  of  marriage,  and  all  within  the  child-bearing 
period  of  life.  So  far  as  tlic  demonstration  has  hitherto 
gone,  we  have  sliown  that  the  younger  are  more  fertile 
than  the  elder ;  that,  excluding  those  who  have  no 
children,  the  younger  will  bear  larger  families  than 
the  elder.  We  have  not  shown  which  bear  their 
children  most  rapidly — that  is,  which  have  the  greatest 
intensity  of  fertility  while  it  lasts — leaving  this  topic 
for  another  chapter.  We  now  proceed  to  show  that, 
among  the  fertile,  the  younger  have  a  longer  continu- 
ance of  fertility  than  the  elder.  It  is  this  last  circum- 
stance which  accovmts  for  the  greater  fertility  of  the 
marriages  of  the  younger.  The  following  table  de- 
monstrates this.  It  needs  no  explanation.  The  details 
are  given  in  the  footnote.* 

"  The  Table  XLIV.  may  be  easily  seen  to  be  made  np  from 
the  foUowing  five  tables— XLV.  XLVI.  XLVII.  XL VIII.  XLIX. 
In   these  five  tabled  of  the  fertility  of  manied  life  at  different 
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s  I 


is 


epochs,  the  numhor  of  wiTes-mothen  at  the  respective  epochs  u 
the  actual  registered  number  in  Edinbui^h  and  Glasgow  in  1855. 
The  nombor  of  vives  of  different  ages  is  got  by  estimating,  and 
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In  order  to  derive  tcora  Table  XLIV.  more  informa- 
tion as  to  the  relative  numerical  value  of  the  fertility 
of  a  mass  of  wives  in  the  fifth,  tenth,  and  fifteenth 
years  of  manied  life,  and  so  on,  I  have  framed  the 
following  Table   (LVI.)     I  have  freely  pointed  out 

the  Cailiale  Table  of  Kfortality  is  used.  The  eHtimntQ  is  not  made 
in  the  exactcst  way,  but  tlie  errors  will  not  injure  the  compariaon 
of  the  figures  witli  one  another,  aa  the  same  (perhapa  unavoidable) 
error  is  introduced  into  all.  The  results  probably  give  a  near  ap- 
proach to  the  true  degrees  of  fertility ;  for,  whUe  among  the  child- 
bearing  there  arc  some  omitted,  thore  are  probably  fewer  marriages 
omitted,  and  the  number  of  wives  as  estimated  would  be  too  large 
were  not  a  very  high  percentage  taken  off  (1  in  100)  for  the  special 
mortality  of  first  confinements.  (See  Part  VII.  of  this  volume, 
and  Dr.  Stark's  Report  in  the  Seivnth  Anmial  Export  of  the 
Begistrar-Oeneral  for  Smtland,  p.  xxsii.) 

To  find  how  many  women,  fi,  10,  and  15  years  married,  are 
alive  and  not  widowed  in  1 856.  it  would  strictly  be  necessary  to 
have  tlie  numbers  married  in  1850,  1845,  and  1840,  from  which 
the  estimates  should  be  made.  Instead  of  doing  this,  I  have  esti- 
mated &om  the  number  married  in  1855.  As  the  population 
ia  increasing  not  greatly,  this  error  thus  introduced  will  not  be 
great. 

It  ia  partly  with  a  view  to  correct  this  error  that  I  have  token 
ofi'  an  extravagantly  high  percentage  for  the  mortality  of  first 
labours, 

In  making  the  estimate  I  have  doubled  the  mortality  in  order 
to  exclude  the  widowed. 


TABLE  XL  v. — FrarnrrT  or  Wives  in  tbe  Firm  Yet  r  of  Mabbied  Lifk. 


igMitCMld-bearing 

30-24 

2S-29 

30-34 

3G-39 

40-44   TotuL 

844 
E47 
2-6 

lese 

611 
27 

1008 
244 
4  1 

3G8 

79 
4-9 

178 

17 
10  6 

S878 
1191 
S3 

HnmbtT  ot  Wives-Mother.    . 

Nnaber  Child-bMring.  1  in,,. 

k. 
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the  sources  of  error  in  the  fundamental  figures  of  Tabic 
XLIV, ;  and  after  all  I  flatter  myself  that  in  these 
fundamental  figures  there  is  an  approach  to  truth  such 
as  to  justify  the  further  deduction  of  Table  LVI. ; 
only  it  is  necessary  to  mention  that  in  this  table  there 


TABLE  XLVI.— Feb 


[E  TiiNTH  YfiitB  or  Uahhied  Life. 


Ages  at  ChiW-bsariiig ' 

25-29 

SO-34 

35-39 

mU  Total. 

G94 
188 
32 

1528 
381 
40 

902 
153 
5'9 

SIS      3387 
87       4-* 

TABLE  XLVIL— Feb 


E  Fifteenth  Yiujt  o; 


Ag™  It  Child-lKSriug 

S0-3i 

35-39 

40-41 

45-49 

ToUl. 

632 

116 
4 '6 

\U0 
B'8 

782 
43 

18  2 

262 

7 
37-4 

Number  of  Wives-MothBra  

Number  Child-bearing,  1  in 

see 

8-0 

I 


TABLE  XLVllI. — PKHTiutT  of  Wives  w  thk  Twkstieth  Ykar  oi 
MiBBStat 'Lira. 


S6-89 

40-44 

45-49 

Total. 

477 
&S 
8'6 

1171 

80 

14 '6 

fi49 
6 

129-8 

2297 
141 

168 

Ages  at  Child-bearing  

.0-44 

46-49 

Total. 

408 
680 

9S1 
2 

1898 

8 

Number  Child-bearing.  1  in 

1 

are  no  actual  values  to  keep  it  close  to  the  truth 
Taking,  then,  Table  XLIV.  as  giving  actual  values,  we 
liave  the  fertilities  for  I85i5  ;  or  for  12  months.     But 
as  20  months  has  been  shown  to  be  the  average  time- 

I  bave  now  to  add  six  tablea,  L.  to  LV.  inclusive.     Tfaaee  are 

constructed  with  a  view  to  meet  what  might  form   a  reasonable 
criticiam  on  the  six  preceding,  XLIV.  to  XLIX.  incluaive.     In 
these  latter  are  included  all  the  nmrried— that  ia,  the  fertile  and 
aterilo.    Now,  the  amount  of  sterility  varies  in  marriages  at  different 
ages,  and  it  may  be  considered  desirable  to  eliminate  tbia  aonrce 
of  difference  in  order  to  have  a  view  of  the  duration  of  fertility 
n  those  married  women  who  are  fertile.      The  tables  of  aterility 
lereafter  given  afford  mwina  of  estimating  the  proportion  sterile 
n  marriages  at  different  ^es.      By  tbia  means  the  tables  L.  to 
LV.  are  constructed.      They  give  a  view  of  the  dumtion  of  the 
fertibty  of  fertile  women  married  at  different  ages. 

TABLE    L.— SaoWDiO    na    nUKATIOH    or    PKHTaRI    111    FSBTILB    Wm» 

luBBiiD  IT  Various  Aocs  (as  shows  wrrani  Twelvk  Hoirrsa). 

Age  of  Mother  .IMarriiige 

is-ie 

20-21 

afi-28 

30-8* 

8a-3B 

Total 

the  Gth  yenr  of   lUrritd  J 
Uf«islS. ( 

it 

27 

8  0 

S'l 

49 

2S 

the  iOth  year  of  Married  f 

a-fi 

4-0 

*'2 

6-i 

s-a 

The  number  Child.beariogw  ) 
the  IGth  Tear  of  Married  } 

4-2 

6 '8 

131 

23-3 

_7-0 

The  number  Child-bearing  in  1 
the  20th  year  of  Married  f 

UfeUlin ) 

7» 

ue 

OS'S 

u. 

The  nnmber  Child-bearing  in  1 
the  astl.  year  of  Married  t 
Life  una ( 

«3-0 

ISO'S 

,.,     1 

1974 

h 

k                  A 

J 
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unit  of  fertility,  the  fertilities  of  1 855  must  be  increased 
in  like  proportion;  for  as  12  is  to  20  so  are  the  fertili- 
ties given  in  Table  XLIV.  to  the  real  fertilities.  All 
the  fertile  women  cannot  be  presumed  to  have  shown 
that  quality  in  12  months,  but  all  may  be  presumed 
to  have  shown  it  in  20  months.  In  this  way  the  fol- 
lowing table  (LVI.)  may  be  held  aa  an  estimate  of  the 


TABliE  LI.— Fkbtiliiv  or  Kei 


H  Yeab  ur  Mabrud  Life. 


20-2* 

2E-29 

30.3. 

3S-3B 

40-44 

ToUl. 

611 

1686 

1008 

358 

17B 

387B 

Number  of  Wiven-Mothfra ... 

Number Cliild.bearioicii>5tL  j 

vear  of  Uamed  Life  ...... 

697 
247 

1688 
611 
2-7 

728 
244 

3-0 

223 
72 
3'1 

84 
17 
4-9 

331S 

iiei 

2-8 

TABLE  LII.— PKHTamr  or  FERTa.R  Wivbs  en  Tebth  Year  or  Mareied  Lite. 


25-29 

30-34 

35.38 

40-44 

ToUi!. 

Mi 

1628 

902 

313 

3337 

Numb«ofWive»-Mothera   

Number  Child-bearing  in  10th  year  1 
of  Married  Life \ 

BGl 

ise 

1528 
381 
4-0 

flSO 
153 
4'2 

I3G 
3(1 
6-4 

£924 
756 
3-S 

TABLE  LIU.— Pehtilitto 


Agss  at  Cbild -bearing 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

i6-4S 

Total 

G32 

13B0 

782 

262 

2S3fl 

463 

116 

1360 
200 
6-8 

MS 
43 
18-1 

163 

7 
28-3 

2531 
3«B 

7-0 

Number  Ctiild-bearing  in  16tb  year  J 

ofMflrricdlJfe 

Or  of  Wives-Mothera,  1  iu     . 
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comparative    amount  of  fertility  in    living   children 
sliowu  by  wives  at  different  epochs  of  married  life. 

The  table  shows  a  gradually-diminishing  amount 
of  perseverance  in  fertility  as  age  advances.     In  illus- 
tration of  the  mode  of  reading  it,  I  may  state  thai 
about  a  half  of  all  wives  are  fertile  at  the  fifth  year  of 
married  life ;  more  than  a  third  are  fertile  at  the  tenth 
year  of  manied  life  ;  and  only  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole 
wives  arrived  at  the  fifteenth  year  of  married  life  are 
fertile  ;  and  so  on. 

Another  interesting  result  is  got  from  this  Table 
[LVI.),  by  comparing  the  different  horizontal  colunms 
with  one  another.     Reading  the  figures  of  adjacen' 
columns  obliquely  from  below  upwards,  we  have  a 
compariflon  of  the  fertility  of  a  mass  of  wives  of  the 

TABLE  LtV.— FBBTiLrTT  or  Fertilh  Wivaa  a  Twbstikth  Ykak  of 
MABniBD  Life. 

Age*  «t  Cliild-bMiring 

35-39 

40. « 

45-49 

TotaL 

1 

m 

1171 

649 

2297 

U2 
GS 
7-6 

1171 

SO 

14-8 

4flB 

C 

95-8 

2082 
141 
14-7 

Number  ChUd-beuijig  in  2Dtb  year  of  Hu~  | 
ried  Ufe i 

TABLE  LV.— Febtojti  i>f  Fkhtilb  Wrvas  r»  TwENTT-mTH  Ybah  or 
MiBBiKD  Lite. 

1 

AgM  M  ChUd-Wring 

40-44 

45-49 

ToUL 

1 

408 

B61 

I3i>e 

S73 

e 

03-0 

9ei 

3 
4S0'fi 

1339 

8 

167-4 

NnmbBf  Child-btaring  in  2Bth  yeir  of  Mirriol  Life 

L                  d 

J 
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same  age,  but  of  quinquennial  differences  of  duration 
of  maniage.  And  it  is  very  intereating  to  observe  that 
the  younger  married  closely  approach  in  fertility  those 
married  five  years  later  in  life,  both  bciog  arrived  at 
the  same  year  of  life  at  the  time  of  the  comparison. 

Short  and  Suasmileh  maintain  that  early  marriages 
are  not  favourable  to  the  population-  But,  so  far  as  I 
know,  they  adduce  no  satisfactory  evidence  whatever 
for  their  belief.  Yet  they  have  considerable  authority 
on  their  side,  including  the  redoubtable  Sadler,  who 
arrays  in  his  support  the  venerable  names  of  Aristotle, 
of  Plato,  of  VirgU,  and  of  Plutarch. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  I  licre  object  to  this  state- 
ment of  these  authors  only  so  far  as  the  number  of 
living  buths  is  concerned,  and  I  do  not  consider  the 
diminished  chances  of  survival  which  children  of  very 
early  marriages  are  believed  to  have.  There  can  be,  in 
ray  opinion,  no  doubt  that  early  marriages  are  most 
favourable  to  the  population  ;*  and  as  I  have  already 
shown  that  wives  under  twenty  are  less  fecund  than 
those  from  twenty  on  to  at  least  twenty-four  years  of 
age,+  the  fertility  of  the  younger,  as  a  mass,  is  the 
more  striking.  But  although  most  highly  fertile  as 
a  mass,  the  number  of  sterile  among  those  married 
under  twenty  years  of  age  is  not  inconsiderable,  and 
it  is  probably  this  amount  of  sterihty  which,  while 
satisfactory  statistical  evidence  was  deficient,  has  given 

'  See  Ctiapter  XIV.  of  Uiia  Part,  farther  on. 
t  TransaciiorK   of  tlw.    limjal  Swklii.  1^64,  or  Tahle  XIV.  in 
tbU  volume,  p.  .^.'i. 
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rise  to  the  error  now  commeDted  upon.     The  authors 
referred  to  give  no  definition  of  what  they  mean  by 
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early  msirriage.     Whatever  they  may  mean,  they  have     ^| 
no  good  evidence  for  their  doctrine.                                     ^M 
Quetoletf  enuneiatea  on  this  topic  the  following     H 
doctrine  as  a  natural  consequence  from  hia  data  and     H 
reasonings.     A  marriage,  saya  he,  if  it  be  not  barren,     ^M 
produces  the  same  number  of  births  at  whatever  period     ^M 
it  takea  place,  provided  the  age  of  the  woman  doea  not     H 
exceed  twenty-six  years.     After  this  age  the  number     H 
of  children,  he  adds,  diminishes.     Not  only  do  I,  of     H 
coui-se,  think  Quetelet  wrong  in  his  conclusions,  but  I     H 
•  I  here  subjoin  a  table  identical  with  the  preceding  (LVL),      H 
except  tliat  it  ia  corrected  for  Bterility,  just  as  Tables  L  to  LIT.       V 
inclusive  Lave  been.                                                                                       H 

TABLE  LVII.— 8howi!(q  thb  Probable  Ahoumt  of  Coktihuabcb  w  Fketiuit          ■ 
iT  Dfl-KKRENT  Epochs  of  Fkbtilk  WivEa  Minaim  at  Various  Atoa. 

I 

Age  of  Mutber  nt  Man'iage      . 

15-19 

20-24 

25.SS 

30-34 

3S-3S 

Total 

1 

about  the  5th  year  of  Msi^  [ 
rted  Life  [>  1  in    .      .      .     . 

in 

80-4 

l'S2 
61-7 

1-80 
S5'6 

1-88 
63  8 

a-94 

34  0 

1-«S 
69'4 

The   proportion    Child-bearing  ) 
nboul  the  10th  year  of  Mar-  J 
rieil  Life  is  1  in    .     .     .     .  ) 

Oi  a  percentage  of   ...     . 

1-80 
55  ■& 

a-40 
4] -7 

S-E2 
39-7 

3 '24 
30-S 

2-34 

42-7 

nlioul  the  15th  ye«r  nf  Mar-  V 
ned  Life  Is  1  in    .     .     .     .) 

2 '52 
397 

4-08 
24 '5 

7'86 
I2--7 

13'98 
7'1 

... 

4 '30 

The  proportion   Chil.l-bearing") 
about  the  20tb  year  of  Uor-  )- 
lied  Life  is  ]  in    .     .     .     .) 

4-74 
21  1 

8-76 
11* 

G7'48 
1-7 

8-.2 
11-3 

about  the  2Slh  year  of  Mar-  V 
ried  Life  is  1  in     .     .     .      .) 
Or  a  percentage  of    ,      .      .     . 

37-80 
2'S 

288'30 
-S8 

I00'44 
■S9 

t  Treat 

M  mMan,  p.  15. 

J 

-d 

■ 
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cannot  in  hia  work  discover  any  satisfactory  grounds 
for  them. 

Before  passing  from  the  perseverance  in  fertility  of 
the  early  married,  I  shall  point  out  a  difficulty  of 
which  it  gives  the  solution.  In  Part  I.  Chapter  V. 
I  showed  that  fecundity  in  wives  from  fifteen  to  nine- 
teen years  of  age  ia  less  than  at  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  ;  that  is,  of  the  young  women  fewer  have  children. 
At  the  same  time  (Chap.  III.)  I  showed  that  the  fecun- 
dity of  the  mass  of  wives  in  our  population  ia  greatest 
at  the  commencement  of  the  child-bearing  period  of 
life,  and  after  that  epoch  gradually  diminishes ;  that  is, 
those  not  the  most  fccimd  do,  as  a  mass,  produce  moat 
children.  These  two  propositions  arc,  at  first  sight, 
difficult  to  reconcile  ;  and  it  is  accordingly  satisfactory 
to  be  able  to  show  that  the  greater  continuance  in  fer- 
tility of  the  mass  of  younger  wives  is  the  explanation 
of  the  apparent  anomaly.  To  illustrate  how  the  tables 
read  in  affording  this  explanation,  I  may  state  that 
while  I  formerly  showed  that  the  wives  from  fifteen  to 
nineteen  years  of  age  are  not  so  fecund  as  those  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four  years  of  age,  the  tables  last 
adduced  show  that  at  the  fifth  year  of  marriage  the 
yoimgest  married — that  is,  at  ages  from  fifteen  to 
nineteen — already  surj>ass  all  others  in  fertility,  1  in 
1*44  Iwaring ;  that  at  the  tenth  year  of  marriage  they 
still  further  surpass  in  fertility  siU  others,  1  in  1*80 
bearing ;  and  that  at  the  fifteenth  year  of  marriage  they 
in  a  still  higher  degree  surpass  all  others,  1  in  every 
2*52  bearing  children  within  a  year.     [Table  LVL] 
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Finally,  under  this  head,  I  notice  an  important 
element  of  the  inexactness  that  enters  into  the  data 
here  used — namely,  the  occurrence  of  second  and  third 
marriages.  But  the  influence  of  this  element  is  almost 
certainly  inconsiderable,  for  the  foUowing  reasons  : — In 
cases  of  second  and  subsequent  marriages  the  data  used 
are  exclusively  those  of  the  last  marriage  ;  as  far  as  ia 
known,  a  woman's  previous  marriage  does  not  interfere 
with  her  subsequent  fertility  ;  it  is  shown  in  this  paper 
that  a  woman's  previous  fertility  tends  to  insure  con- 
tinuance in  fertility  ;  it  will  be  shown  that  a  woman's 
previous  fertility  tends  to  diminish  the  intensity  of 
her  subsequent  fertility,  when  that  is  compared  with 
the  fertility  of  women  late  in  being  married  and  having 
family  ;  and  the  admixture  of  second  and  subsequent 
marriages  in  the  data  which  include  only  the  last 
marriage,  would  tend  to  diminish  the  force  of  the 
results  as  bearing  out  these  conclusions.  They  are 
therefore  all  the  more  secure,  from  the  fact  of  the  inter- 
mingling of  some  data  which  would  diminish  their 
apparent  influence. 

Another  element  of  inexactness  I  shall  only  men- 
tion— the  occuH'ence  of  twins,  and  both  being  counted 
in  the  figures. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

FERTILITY   OF   PERSISTENTLY    FERTILE   WIVES   OF 

DIFFERENT   AGES. 

I  MAY  here  repeat,  that  by  persistently  fertile  I  mean 
fertile  at,  or  up  till,  the  time  of  the  collection  of  the 
data ;  and  I  adduced  a  table  which  clearly  shows,  so 
far  as  the  mass  of  figures  can  be  relied  on,  that  the 
fertility  of  the  elder  is  greater  than  of  the  younger, 
while  it  lasts ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  fertility  of  the 
elder  is  the  more  int<inse. 

Table  LVIII.  is  read  in  the  following  manner : — 
To  take  the  second  line — Fertile  women  five  years 
married,  iind  under  ten,  have,  if  they  are  now  from  15 
to  19  years  of  age,  2*5  children ;  if  now  from  20  to  24 
years  of  age,  3*19  children ;  if  now  from  25  to  29 
years  of  age,  3*75  children  ;  and  so  on. 
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The  conclusion  here  arrived  at  is  founded  upon 
lengths  of  married  life.*  Were  the  figures  such  as  to 
give,  instead  of  lengths  of  married  life,  length  of  inter- 
vals between  the  births  of  first  and  last  children,  the 
results  would  be  still  more  striking  ;  for  I  have  already 
shown  that,  in  the  case  of  the  elder,  fertility  is  later 
in  beginning  to  show  itself  than  in  the  younger. 

*  The  following  tables  give  all  the  details  and  calculations  from 
which  Table  LVIII.  is  constructed  : — 


TABLE  LIX. — Of  Women  under  5  Years  married. 


Mother's  Age— 16  to  19  years 
20  to  24 
25  to  29 
80  to  84 
85  to  89 
40  to  44 
45  to  49 


No.  of 

No.  of 

Avera^reto 

Motben. 

Children. 

each  Mother. 

7183 

11,880 

1-654 

374 

422 

1128 

3180 

4829 

1-519 

2460 

4489 

1-825 

888 

1586 

1-844 

277 

506 

1-827 

53 

90 

1-698 

5 

6 

1-200 

TABLE  LX. — Of  Women  5  Years  married  and  lebs  than  10. 


No.  of 
Mothers. 

No.  of 
Children. 

AveniKeto 
each  Mother. 

4687 

17,690 

3-815 

Mother's  Age— 16  to  19  years 
„              20  to  24    „    . 

25  to  29    „     . 
,,              30  to  34    „     . 

35  to  39    „    . 

40  to  44    „    . 
„              45  to  49    H    • 

• 

2 

499 

2155 

1418 

461 

96 

5 

5 
1592 
8082 
5740 
1883 
364 
20 

2-500 
3-190 
3-750 
4  048 
4-085 
8-792 
4-000 

1 
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If,  as  I  have  shown,  the  younger  are  more  prolific 
than  the  elder,  and  if,  as  I  also  have  shown,  the  elder 
are  more  intensely  fertile  while  their  fertility  lasts, 
than  the  younger  in  the  same  time ;  then  it  necessarily 
follows  as  a  corollary,  that  the  fertile  women  married 
younger  have  a  longer  continued  fertility  than  the 
fertile  women  married  older.  In  no  other  way  can 
the  younger  surpass  the  elder  in  their  whole  fertility ; 
a  conclusion  which  has  already  been  otherwise  demon- 
strated. 

It  may  also  be  here  pointed  out  that  the  figures  of 


TABLE  LXI. — Op  Women  10  Years  married  and  less  than  15. 


No.  of 
Mothers. 

No.  of 
Children. 

Arerageto 
each  Mother. 

2739 

16,238 

5-930 

Mother's  Age  — 20  to  24  years 
25  to  29    „     . 
30  to  34     ,,     . 
,,               35  to  39     „     . 
40  to  44     „     . 
45  to  49     „     . 

1345 

814 

140 

16 

48 

2263 

7939 

5044 

835 

104 

6-333 
5-453 
5-903 
6-197 
5-964 
6-500       ' 
1 

TABLE  LXIL— Of  Women  15  Years  married  and  less  than  20. 


Mothers  Age— 25  to  29  years 

30  to  34 

35  to  39 

40  to  44 

45  to  49 


»» 

ft 


»t 


>» 


f  > 


>> 


No.  of 
Mothers. 


1280 


7 

253 

721 

273 

23 


No.  of 
Children. 


10,013 


42 

1867 

5706 

2182 

194 


Average  to 
each  Motlier. 


•823 


6-000 
7-879 
7-914 
7-998 
8-435 
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Table  XLL  make  it  probable  that  elderly  women  when 
fertUe  are  more  intensely  so  than  younger,  when  their 
fertility  has  already  resulted  in  a  large  family,  for  that 
table  shows  that  the  children  in  large  families  are  bom 
very  quickly  one  after  another. 

In  his  work  on   The  Law  of  Population,  Mr. 
Sadler  enters  upon  this  subject  of  the  varying  fertility 

TABLE  LXIII. — Of  Womsn  20  Tkabs  married  and  less  than  25. 


No.  of 
Mothers. 

No.  of 
Children. 

Average  to 
each  Mother. 

432 

4181 

9-678 

Mother  s  age  —  30  to  34  years . 

„              35  to  39     „     . 

„               40  to  44     ,,     . 

45  to  49     „     . 

1 

134 

259 

86 

7 

1259 

2517 

879 

7-000 

9-396 

9-718 

10-528 

TABLE  LXIV.^Op  Women  25  Years  marrted  and  less  than  80. 


Naof 
Mothers. 

No.  of 
Children. 

ATengeto 
each  Mother. 

29 

871 

12-793 

Mother's  age — 40  to  44  years . 
„              45  to  49    „     . 

19 
10 

235 
136 

12-868 
18-600 

TABLE  LXV.— Of  Women  80  Years  married. 


« 

No.  of 
Mothers. 

No.  of 
Children. 

ATersge  to 
each  Mother. 

1 

13 

13-000 

Mother's  age — 45  to  49  years . 

1 

13 

18-000 
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of  women  aeeording  to  age.  Seeking  arguments  where- 
with to  overturn  the  teaching  of  Malthus,  whose  prin- 
ciples he  hated  as  well  as  opposed,  he  found  data  which 
at  first  sight  appear  to  support  his  doctrine  "  that 
marriages  are  more  prolific  the  longer  they  are 
deferred."  Were  this  true  doctrine,  it  would  certainly 
go  far  to  overturn  the  Malthusiau  system,  and  Mr. 
Sadler  might  be  justly  proud  of  the  demonstration. 
The  facta  which  he  adduces  may,  without  cavil,  be 
allowed  to  be,  as  he  says,  indisputable.  It  is  hia 
illogical  use  of  the  facta  which  has  to  be  pointed  out 
Without  pretending  to  enter  on  the  defence  of  Mal- 
thusian  notions,  we  accept  Mr.  Sadler's  challenge  "  to 
evade  the  demonstration"  which  the  aforesaid  facts 
afibrd.  And  it  is  of  importance  to  do  so,  because, 
down  to  the  latest  authors,  Sadler's  facts  and  sup- 
posed demonstrations  are  quoted  with  unsuspicious 
approval.* 

The  first  data  afforded  by  Sadler  are  derived  from 
the  records  of  Dr.  Granville's  experience  as  physician 
to  the  Benevolent  Lying-in  Institution  and  the  West-  ■ 
minster  Dispensary,  the  calculations  having  been  made 
by  Mr.  Finlayson. 

*  See  Boudis,  TraiU  th  Giogiaphk  el  de  Sialistique  Midiealea,   \ 
eta,  tome  iL  p.  fiS. 
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TABLE  LXVI.— Showing  the  Effect  the  Postponement 

OF  THE  ;MaRRUGES  OF   FEMALES  HAS  UPON   THEIR  ANNrAL 

Fhouficness.    (Sadler.) 


Age  wh«>  maiTied, 

ATcrege  nninbor  of 

Births  for  etch  jmr 

ot  UamigB. 

From  13  to  16     .     .     . 

■456706 

„      16  to  20     .      .      . 

503610 

„      21  to  21     .     .     . 

620227 

„      25  to  28     .     .     . 

545163 

„      29  to  32     .     ,     . 

689811 

„     33  to  36     .     .     . 

776866 

„     37  to  39     .     .     . 

1-125000         1 

Kow,  this  table  is  made  from  the  data  of  lying-in 
charities.  It  is  therefore  not  a  table  of  fertile  women, 
but  of  peraistently  fertile  women ;  for  every  woman 
was  entered  in  the  records  only  when  she  came  to  have 
attendance  in  her  confinement.  All  that  the  table 
offers  is  corroboration  of  the  law  enunciated  in  this 
chapter,  that  elderly  women  are  more  fertile  than 
younger  so  long  as  their  fertility  endures. 

It  is  almost  incredible  that  so  acute  a  reasoner  as 
Mr.  Sadler  is,  could  be  so  deceived  by  appearances  as 
to  suppose  his  figures  showed  that  marriages  at  thirty- 
nine  years  of  age  are  as  fruitful  as  marriages  of  any 
age  down  to  thirteen.  Yet,  for  aught  he  says,  he 
appears  so  to  believe. 

Sadler  did  indeed  get  the  length  of  seeing  that  the 
table  just  given  was  somewhat  deficient     "  It  may," 
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be  says,*  "perhaps  be  objected  to  the  whole  of  the 
foregoing  proofs,  that  they  are  derived  from  a  register 
which  cannot  profess  to  give  the  whole  number  of 
children  which  the  marriages  it  records  shall  produce 
from  their  commencement  to  their  termination,  but 
only  those  which  have  been  bom  to  each  up  to  a 
period  within  these  limits,  all  the  facts  which  it  can 
record  being  necessarily  retrospective  ones.  I  shall 
therefore,"  he  continues,  "  proceed  to  another  series 
of  proofs  of  the  eame  principle,  which  will  at  once 
eUence  every  such  exception,  and  afford  a  strong 
additional  demonstration  of  its  truth.  These  are 
derived  from  the  registers  of  the  peerage,  which,  aa 
I  have  observed  elsewhere,  I  have  gone  through  in 
order  to  collect  a  body  of  authentic  facta  illustrative 
of  many  of  the  principles  advanced  in  these  volumes. 
As  far  aa  they  relate  to  the  subject  before  ua,  those 
&cts  are  as  follows  :  "— 

TABLE  LXVII. — Showing  the  Effect  of  the  Postponement 

OF  THB  MABRIAGES  OF  THE   PEERESSES  ON  THEIR   PROLIFIO- 

NEss.    (Sadler.) 


Period  of  Msrrlnge. 


From  12  to  15 
„  16  to  19 
„  20  to  23 
„     24  to  27 


•  l^te  of  Population,  vol.  ii.  p.  279. 


I 

141  I       4-40      I 
797  4-63 

1033  5'21 

467  6'43 

p.  fl 
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To  this  tabic  of  Sadler's  many  objections  may  be 
made,  such  as  the  paucity  and  insecurity  of  the  data, 
as  also  their  deficiency,  the  highest  age  of  marriage 
included  in  them  being  only  twenty -seven,  and  all  uotice 
of  the  important  element  of  the  duration  of  marriage 
being  omitted. 

Sadler  not  only  erred  in  supposing  he  had  demon- 
strated that  late  marriages  are  more  prolific  than  early  ; 
he  was  ignorant  also  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
elder  than  of  the  younger  wives  bears  no  children  at  all, 
and  that  an  older  woman  continues  fertile  a  shorter 
time  than  a  younger,  counting  in  both  cases  only  up 
to  periods  within  the  child-bearing  portion  of  life. 

It  is  a  natural,  and  I  believe  a  true  notion,  that 
twin-bearing  is  a  sign  of  intense  fertility  in  woman, 
as  the  number  of  a  litter  certainly  is  in  bitches 
and  other  inferior  animals.  In  confirmation  of  this 
notion,  and  of  the  law  of  intensity  of  fertility  now 
demonstrated,  we  find  that  women  are  more  likely 
to  bear  twins  the  older  they  are.  This  subject  is 
capable  of  some  interesting  developments;  but,  as  I 
have  ab^ady  elsewhere"  entered  upon  them,  I  shall 
add  no  more  in  this  place. 

In  like  manner,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
length  and  weight  of  children  should  go  with  intensity 
of  fertility.  Yet  my  researches+  seem  to  show  that 
this  is  not  the  case,  but  that  length  and  weight  of 
*  Edinburgh  Medkat  JounuU  for  March  and  April  1665  ;  and 
Part  IIL  of  thifl  volume. 

t  Edinburgh  M&li'-nl  Journal  for  December  1 864,  Bnd  PaH  U. 
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children  go  with  the  intensity  of  fecundity,  or  likeK- 
hood  of  bearing  children,  according  to  age.  Professor 
Hecker,  of  Munich,  has,  however,  elaborately  shown 
that  my  conclusions  on  this  head  do  not  agree  with 
those  derived  from  his  larger  data.*  Mine  are  based 
on  2087  observations  only,  and  I  am  willing,  in  the 
meantime,  to  hold  it  as  sub  judice  whether  his  or  my 
conclusions  are  to  be  received.  His  do  appear  to  me 
to  be  more  probable  because  they  bring  the  laws  of 
length  and  weight  of  children,  aecoi-ding  to  the  mother's 
age,  into  agreement  with  the  law  of  intensity  of 
fertility  here  demonstrated. 

•  Mojiatsschrift  fiir  Gelnirtekumie  iiiul  Frauenkraiikheifen,  | 
November  1865. 

For  B  table  containing  valuable  data,  bearing  on  the  anbject  of  I 
this  chapter,  see  Snow's  Twelfth  Annual  Report  ujwn  the  Births,! 
etc.,  in  the  City  of  ProvUhnce.      1867,  p,  8. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE   FERTILITY   OF    THE  OLDER  WOMEN. 

So  ardently  did  Sadler  desire  the  trimnph  of  his  attack 
on  Malthus,  that  he  adopted  the  dream  of  Mason  Good, 
who  Bays  "that  the  usual  tenn  (of  cessation  of  the 
menses)  is  between  forty  and  fifty,  except  where 
women  marry  late  in  life,  in  which  case,  from  the 
postponement  of  the  generative  orgasm,  they  will  occa- 
sionally breed  beyond  their  fiftieth  year"!!*  Mason 
Good  refers  to  some  extraordinary  cases  of  pregnancy 
in  old  women,  cuiiosities  in  physiology,  bnt  he  adduces 
no  good  evidence  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  he  here  pro- 
pounds. An  opposite  doctrine  is  taught  by  Bums,  an 
author  equally  celebrated,  and  much  more  worthy  of 
confidence  in  a  question  of  the  kind  now  before  us. 
"  It  is  well  known,"  says  the  Glasgow  professor,t  "that 
women  ciin  only  bear  children  until  a  certain  age,  after 
which  the  uterus  is  no  longer  capable  of  performing 
the  action  of  gestation,  or  of  performing  it  properly. 
Now  it  is  observable  that  this  incapability  or  imper- 
fection takes  place  sooner  in  those  who  are  advanced 


•   The  Stifly  o/Medkiw,  1822,  toL  iv.  p.  fi.l. 
+  Prtiifijilfii  of  Muhrlfcry,  tenth  cJition,  p.  300. 
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in  life  before  Giey  many,  than  in  those  who  have 
married  and  begun  to  bear  children  earlier.  Thus  we 
find  that  a  woman  who  marries  at  forty  shall  be  very 
apt  to  miscarry,  whereas,  had  she  married  at  thirty, 
she  might  have  borne  children  when  older  than  forty ; 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  organs  of 
generation  lose  their  power  of  acting  properly  sooner, 
if  not  employed,  than  in  the  connubial  state.  The 
same  cause  which  tends  to  induce  abortion  at  a 
certain  age,  in  those  who  have  remained  until  that 
time  single,  will  also  at  a  period  somewhat  later  in- 
duce it  in  those  who  have  been  younger  married ;  for 
in  them  we  find  that,  after  beaiing  several  children,  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  conclude  with  an  abortion;  or, 
sometimes,  after  this  incomplete  action,  the  uterus,  in 
a  considerable  time,  recruits,  as  it  were,  and  the  woman 
carries  a  child  to  the  full  time,  after  which  she  ceaaea 
to  conceive."  My  own  opinion  has  always  coincided 
with  that  expressed  by  Bums ;"  and  I  may  add,  that 
the  curious  observation  regarding  abortion  at  the  close 
of  the  fertile  period  of  life  has  its  analogue  in  the 
lower  animals.  Several  times  I  have  been  told  by 
men  of  experience  that  an  old  bitch  often  ends  her 
career  of  breeding  by  a  dead  and  premature  pup. 
Whitehead  also  t  regards  those  pregnancies  which 
occur  near  the  termination  of  the  fruitful  period  in 

*  Burns'  statement  does  not  bear  minute  criticism,  for  he  does 
not  distingniBh  between  sooner  db  implying  earlier  advent  of  relative 
sterility,  and  sooner  as  implying  shorter  duration  of  fertility, 

t  Oh  Abortion  and  Sierility,  p.  247. 
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womeu  as  being  among  the  most  commoDly  unsuc- 
cessful. More  recently  Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell  has  con- 
nected the  occurrence  of  idiocy  in  a  child  with  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  the  last  born  of  its  mother.* 
In  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  in  1855,  53  women 
above  the  age  of  45  bore  living  children.  Among 
those  53,  only  1  was  primiparoua — her  age  was  49, 
and  she  had  only  been  one  year  married ;  2  bore 
second  children — 1  waa  aged  46  years,  and  had  been 
four  years  married — the  other  was  aged  52  years,  and 
had  been  three  years  married  ;  4  bore  fourth  children ; 
4  bore  fifth  childi-en ;  3  bore  sixth  children ;  3  bore 
seventh  children  ;  6  bore  eighth  children  ;  8  bore  ninth 
children  ;  1  bore  tenth  children  ;  4  bore  eleventh  child- 
ren ;  1  bore  a  twelfth  child ;  4  bore  thirteenth  children  ; 
2  bore  fourteenth  children ;  1  bore  a  fifteenth  child ; 
2  bore  sisteenth  children ;  1  bore  a  nineteenth  child. 

•  EdinhuTgh  Medical  Journal,  June  1863,  p.  1 1 42.  "  That  in 
tho  mother  (he  remarks)  whii^h  leads  to  the  miscarriage  may  lead  also 
to  the  idiocy,  and  tho  only  connection  may  he  one  through  u 
common  cause."  Again  he  says,  "  It  frequently  happens  that  he- 
tween  the  hirth  of  tho  idiot  and  that  of  the  child  which  precedes  or 
follows,  an  intcn-al  occurs  which  is  much  longer  thaa  usual,  or  that 
after  tho  birth  of  the  idiot  [wrmanent  sterility  appears.  .... 
Again,  when  the  idiot  is  bom  eighteen  or  twenty-four  moutlis  after 
the  preceding  child,  but  when  for  eii  or  seven  years  thereafter  no 
impregnation  occurs,  he  thought  there  was  reason  to  suspect  that 
tho  imperfection  in  reproductive  power,  which  showed  itself  in  the 
idiot,  had  merely  another  and  fuller  exproasiou  in  the  subsequent 
barrennees.  And  so  also  when  permanent  sterility  foUowB.  In 
many  cases  indications  of  barrenness  preceded  the  birth  of  the  idiot, 
and  became  permanent  thereafter." 
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In  short,  the  great  majority  of  women  child-bearing 
late  in  life  are  mothers  of  considerable  families,  not 
women  for  whom  a  postponement  of  the  generative 
orgasm  has  to  be  imagined,  a  circumstance  which 
destroys  all  shadow  of  ground  for  Mason  Good's  sup- 
position.* 

"  For  other  corroborative  evidence,  see  Eobexton,  PhyBioiogy 
and  Diseases  of  Women,  p.  183.  "An  examination  (aays  he)  of 
the  table  naturally  suggests  to  the  mind  two  qaestioua  ;  First, 
Have  women,  bearing  children  above  the  age  of  forty- five,  generally 
been  married  late  in  life  T  .  .  .  To  the  first  question  I  can  give 
only  aa  imperfect,  but  perhaps  a  BiifEcient  answer.  Of  eleven 
women,  three  of  whom  had  a  child  each  in  her  forty-ninth  year, 
and  the  other  eight  bad  each  a  cliild  above  that  age,  I  ascertained 
that  the  aggregate  number  of  their  children  was  114 — i.e.  ten 
and  a  fraction  for  each  woman  ;  a  fact  indicating  tliat  they  must 
have  married  rather  early  in  life.  Concerning  the  age  of  marriage 
in  two  out  of  the  eleven,  I  possess  some  little  information  ;  tbe  one 
married  at  eighteen,  had  two  children  before  she  was  twenty-one, 
and  brought  forth  her  fourteenth  child  in  her  fiftieth  year ;  the 
other  was  married  from  a  boarding-school  at  a  very  early  age ;  in 
her  fifty-third  year  she  was  delivered  of  her  twelfth  child." 

On  the  subject  of  this  chapter  see  also  eomo  interesting  remarks 
by  Tilt,  On  the  Change  of  Life,  3d  Edition,  p.  26,  etc  On  tho 
legal  age  of  "  past  child-bearing,"  see  MedictU  Times  a7td  Gazette, 
July  22,  1871,  p.  114. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


ooirntiBUTioNS  to  the  adult  population  by 

MARRIAGES  AT  DIFFERENT  AGES. 

This  is  the  great  question  which  political  eeonomista 
have  aimed  at  diacuasing,  however  confused  and 
irregular  may  have  been  their  modes  of  proceeding. 
The  attentive  reader  will  have  already  seen  how 
many  subsidiary  questions  intervene  between  the  mere 
calculation  of  the  number  of  births  by  women  of 
different  ages  and  the  question  of  fertility  of  marriages 
at  different  ages,  in  children  that  will  survive  to  adult 
age.  This  last  is  the  point  which  political  philosophers 
chiefly  wish  to  solve ;  yet  several  other  calculations, 
to  which  we  have  made  reference,  have  been  taken  and 
held  as  if  they  offered  a  solution  of  this  great  question 
of  population. 

Indeed,  even  now,  I  can  offer  nothing  positive 
towards  the  solution  of  this  important  point.  It 
is  very  desirable  it  should  be  settled  by  the 
accumulation  and  analysis  of  data ;  and  considering 
the  copiousness  of  the  relative  facts,  I  venture  to 
express  a  hope  that  some  of  our  statisticians,  especially 
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those  having  use  of  public  money  and  charge  of  the 
public  records,  will  undertake  the  easy  task. 

The  best  solution  I  can  ofi'tr  appears  to  me  to  be 
very  trustworthy,  and  I  feel  some  confidence  that 
actual  data  will  be  found  to  confirm  it  It  is  arrived 
at  by  the  following  process  of  reasoning.  The  ascer- 
tained fertility  of  fertile  marriages  above  twenty-five 
years  of  age  {Tables  XLII.  and  XLIII.)  is  so  much  less 
than  that  of  those  below,  that  no  further  consideration 
of  the  fonner  requires  to  be  made.  Besides,  the  ascer- 
tained stci-ility  of  marriages  above  twenty-five  is  so 
much  greater  (Tables  XIV.  and  LXX.)  than  that  of 
marriages  under  twenty-five,  as  stQl  further  to  put  out 
of  the  competition  all  marriages  above  twenty-five. 

The  quinqucnniads  which  may  be  regarded  as  mutual 
rivals  in  fertility  are  the  two  first — that  is,  from  15  to 

19  inclusive,  and  from  20  to  24  inclusive.  To  aid  us 
in  deciding  between  the  former  and  latter  we  have 
to  inquire  into  : — 1.  Their  fecundity  (or  sterility)  ;  2. 
Their  fertility  ;  3.  Their  survival  of  child-bearing ;  4. 
The  survival  of  their  offspring ;  5.  The  healthiness  of 
their  offspring. 

In  all  except  the  second  of  these  particulars, 
the  first  quinquenniad  is  surpassed  by  the  second. 
Wives  married  at  from  15  to  19  have  seven  per  cent 
of  sterility  among  them,  while  wives  married  at  from 

20  to  24  appear  to  have  none  (Table  LXX.)  This 
circumstance  will  make  greatly  against  the  fertility  of 
a  mass  of  wives  from  15  to  19.  Indeed,  considering 
the  small  excess  of  the  fertility  of  a  mass  of  wives  from 
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15  to  19  over  those  of  the  next  quiuquenniad  (Table 
VII.),  this  drawback  evideatly  has  great  effect.  To 
this  drawback  has  to  be  added  their  less  chance  of 
surviving  a  first  confinement  {Part  VII.)  Still 
further,  the  diminished  amount  of  survival  of  their 
offspring  {Table  LX^^II.)  has  to  be  taken  into  account ; 
and  after  all  these,  some  weight  against  the  early 
quiuquenniad  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  general  belief  of 
the  greater  unhealthincss  of  their  progeny  as  affecting 
their  survival  to  adult  age,  or  periods  beyond  those 
concerning  which  we  have  the  numerical  statements 
already  referred  to. 

Although,  then,  fertile  wives  of  the  first  quiuquenniad 
have,  in  virtue  of  their  great  perseverance  in  fertility, 
a  greater  total  fertility  than  wives  of  any  other  age,  I 
do  yet  regard  the  wives  of  the  second  quiuquenniad — 
that  is,  from  20  to  24 — as  most  prolific  in  desirable 
offspring,  as  contributing  most  to  the  adult  population  ; 
and  this  favourable  view  of  the  latter  arises  from  the 
evils  just  enumerated  as  attending  what  we  may  now 
justly  call  premature  marriages,  or  marriages  of  im- 
mature women. 

As  already  shown,  Sadler  went  far  wrong  in 
favouring  the  marriages  of  the  elderly.  I  shall  not 
here  discuss  his  view  again,  contenting  myself  with 
merely  quoting  his  words.  "  Thus,  then,  does  it 
plainly  appear,"  says  he,  "  that  among  the  wealthy  as 
well  as  the  poor  the  same  law  of  nature  prevails  ;  and, 
^B  consequently  it  is  universal.  As  far  as  the  preceding 
^L       table  goes,  not  only  are  the  marriages  more  prolific  the 
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longer  they  are  deferred,  but  the  deaths  in  their  ofispring 
are  proportionally  leas  nmnerous;  causing,  therefore, 
by  the  inverse  rates  of  fecundity  and  mortality,  the 
latter  marriages  to  be  far  more  conducive  to  permanent 
increase  than  the  former  ones."* 

On  this  subject  Major  Graham  has  not,  so  far  as  I 
know,  entered  at  any  length.  But  I  quote  some  remarks 
by  him  upon  it,  merely  premising  that  while  they  are  on 
the  whole  important  and  just,  they  yet  appear  to  pro- 
ceed on  at  least  one  insecure  assumption — namely,  that 
the  number  of  births  to  each  generation  would  neces- 
sarily grow  less  as  the  age  of  women  at  marriage 
increased — an  assumption  which  is  rendered  doubtful 
by  the  demonstration  of  the  variations,  according  to 
age  at  marriage,  of  fecundity,  fertility,  and  other  im- 
portant circximstances  already  mentioned  in  this  chap- 
ter. "  The  proportion  of  children  tc  a  marriage,"  says 
Graham,  "  and  consequently  the  population,  are  regu- 
lated, not  so  much  or  so  immediately  by  the  numbers  of 
the  people  who  many  as  by  the  age  at  whicli  marriage  is 
contracted.  The  mothers  and  fathers  of  nearly  half  of 
the  children  now  bom  are  under  30  years  of  age ; 
and  if  all  the  women  who  attain  the  age  of  30  should 
marry,  and  none  should  marry  before  that  age  is 
attained,  the  births  would  decline  to  about  two-thirds, 
and  if  the  marriage  age  were  postponed  to  35,  the 
births  would  fall  to  one-third  part  of  the  present 
number ;    so  the  population  would    rapidly  decline ; 


'  Law  of  Population,  vol.  ii.  p.  281, 
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firatly,  because  the  number  of  births  to  each  generation 
would  grow  less ;  and  secondly,  because,  aa  the  interval 
between  the  births  of  successive  generations  would 
increase,  and  the  duration  of  life  by  hypothesis  remain 
the  same,  the  numbers  living  contemporaneously — in 
other  words,  the  population — would  be  farther  dimi- 
nished." * 

The  most  valuable  contribution  to  this  discussion 
of  which  I  know,  is  afforded  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Statistical  Society  of  London,  to  whose  labours  I  have 
repeatedly  made  reference.  My  own  remarks  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter  are  confirmatory  of  those  of 
the  committee,  from  whose  report  I  now  quot«  :  "  From 
this  abstract  (Table  LXVlII.jt  it  is  obvious,  that  of 
the  three  first  periods,  the  children  bom  of  marriages 
formed  in  the  quinquennial  term  of  life  21-25,  are  sub- 
ject to  a  less  rate  of  mortality  than  those  of  the  period 
immediately  preceding  or  immediately  following.  The 
rate  of  mortality  in  the  most  advanced  period,  31-35, 

•  CettBiu,  1851.     lUjwl,  vol  L  p.  xlvL 
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is  very  irregular,  and  no  doubt  arises  from  the  small 
number  of  families  included  in  that  group.  The  two  , 
preceding  serieB  of  facts  furnish  materials  for  the  solu- 
tion of  a  very  interesting  and  highly  important  question 
— namely,  what  is  the  effect  of  the  marriages  formed  at 
those  different  terms  of  life  on  the  ultimate  increase  of 
population  ?  By  the  first  (Table  XLIII.)  of  the  two 
preceding  abstracts  it  waa  found,  that  the  earlier  the 
period  of  life  at  which  marriage  was  contracted,  the 
greater  the  number  of  children  born  ;  but  by  the  second 
abstract  (Table  LXVUI.)  a  ilifference  is  observable  in 
the  rate  of  mortality  of  the  varioia  periods,  and  this 
must  disturb  the  results  in  the  first  class  of  facts. 

Let  a  represent  the  results  given  in  the  first  ab- 
stract, b  represent  those  given  in  the  second  j  then 

«-^-^  =tbe  actual  increase  resulting  from  each  mar- 
100  ^ 

riage  to  the  population.     The  following  is  an  abstract 

of  the  results  thus  arrived  at : — 

TABLE  LXIX. 
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TB  by  each  Marriage  contracWd  at  the 
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It  hence  follows  that  marriages  formed  under  25  years 
of  age  increase  the  population  more  than  those  formed 
above  that  age ;  and  on  a  close  examination  it  will  be 
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found  that  there  is  very  little  difference  in  this  respect 
between  marriages  contracted  at  ages  16-20  and  21-25, 
the  rat«  of  increase,  however,  being  somewhat  higher 
in  the  former  period.  With  regard  to  the  last  two 
quinquennial  terms  at  which  marriage  is  formed,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  rate  of  increase  is  not  bo  great 
for  ages  26-30  as  in  that  immediately  preceding,  and 
in  the  period  31-35  the  rate  of  increase  is  stiU  less ; 
in  fact,  the  earlier  the  period  of  marriage  the  greater 
the  increase  resulting  to  the  population,  the  difference 
between  the  first  and  second  periods  being  very  little, 
between  the  second  and  third  very  considerable,  about 
23  per  cent,  and  between  the  third  and  fourth  about 
20  per  cent. 

"  In  the  consideration  of  these  facts  and  observa- 
tions, although  they  relate  to  1506  families,  firom 
which  have  resulted  8034  births,  and  of  which  4616 
children,  or  57'46  per  cent,  are  still  alive,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  they  include  only  one  class  of  the 
community,  and  may  be  subject  to  disturbing  influ- 
ences, such  as  to  destroy  their  character  aa  a  type  of 
the  general  population ;  however,  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  these  results  may  be  a  more  faithful  re- 
presentative of  the  condition  of  the  whole  population 
than  if  they  were  derived  firom  a  like  number  of 
facts  from  either  the  middling  or  higher  classes  of 
society.  On  reflection,  it  will  also  be  found  that  the 
unfruitful  marriages  are  not  included  in  any  of  these 
1506  families,  all  included  being  more  or  less  produc- 
tive.    Likewise  the  marriages  are  all  those  in  which 
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one  or  both  the  parents  are  still  alive,  and  conaerri 
quently  the  reexilts  of  fruitful  marriages,  in  which  the 
parents  have  died  before  the  lapse  of  the  given  period 
of  years  brought  under  review,  are  excluded.  An 
influence,  independent  of  the  relative  number  of  mar- 
riages at  each  age,  wiU  further  aff'ect  the  results  arising 
from  the  varying  rates  of  mortality  at  the  different 
terms  of  life,  even  when  equal  numbers  only  at  those" 
periods  are  considered  ;  and  it  wUl  follow,  that  fewer 
marriages  of  limited  fruitfulness  wiU  be  excluded  from 
the  groups  at  the  yoimger  ages,  the  effect  of  which 
must  be  to  show  in  the  preceding  figures  a  reduced 
ratio  of  children  at  each  marriage  formed  at  those 
periods  of  life,  compared  with  that  which  would  appear 
were  all  cases  included.  The  relative  bearing  of  all 
the  results  ia  therefore  so  far  modified.  Also,  the 
children  still  alive,  composing  57'46  per  cent  of  all 
bom,  may,  subsequent  to  the  period  now  under  obser- 
vation, and  when  classified  according  to  the  ages  &t 
marriage  of  their  parents,  show  a  very  different  rate  of' 
mortaUty  from  that  indicated  in  the  respective  classes 
by  those  who  have  hitherto  died,  and  still  more 
extended  observations  would  be  required  to  show, 
whether  any  and  what  difference  exists  in  the  fruitful- 
ness of  the  marriages  in  the  succeeding  generatioiu 
Lastly,  all  these  remarks  have  had  reference  to  thi 
age  of  the  mother  only,  at  birth  of  her  first  child.' 

•  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  toL  xi  1848, 
p.  224. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  COMPARISON  OF  THE   FECUNDITY   AND  FERTILITY 
OP  DIFFERENT   PEOPLES. 

I  KNOW  of  no  compariBons  of  the  fecundity  of  different 
peoples — i.e.  of  the  proportional  number  of  married 
wom^i  who  bear  any  children,  who  are  not  sterile. 
To  give  to  such  comparison  any  physiological  value,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  establish  uniformity  in  the  con- 
dition of  age  of  the  women  at  marriage,  as  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  fecundity  varies  greatly  according 
to  the  variations  of  this  circumstance. 

Some  approach  may,  however,  be  made  to  a  com- 
parison, not  of  the  fecundity  simply,  but  of  the  actual 
fecundity  of  the  whole  marriages  in  England  and  Scot- 
land.    On  this  point,  the  reports  of  Major  Graham 
and  Dr.  Stark  may  be  quoted.     "  A  great  number  of 
married  people,"  says  the  former,  "  have  no  children 
living ;  and  it  was  shown  in  the  previous  report,  from 
a  limited  but  perhaps  a  sufficient  number  of  facts,  that 
about  28  in  100  married  pairs  had  no  children  residing 
^^    with  them  on  the  census  night.     From  other  observa- 
^H    tdons,  it  may  be  estimated,  however,  that  not  more 
^B  thaji  20  in  100  families  are  childless,  and  consequently 
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that  about  80  in  100  have  children  liv 
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rough  estimate  of  the  fecundity  of  English  women 
tallies  very  closely  with  that  made  for  Scotland  by 
Dr.  Stark.  "  Taking,"  says  he,  "  two  of  the  largest 
registration  districts  of  Glasgow,  it  was  found  that  di 
14,523  married  persons  living  together,  11,718  had 
children  living  with  them  ;  while  2805  had  no  chUdren 
with  them.  This  would  yield  the  proportion  of  80'686 
per  cent  with  children,  and  19"314  per  cent  without 
children;  or,  without  the  decimals,  that  in  every  100 
married  couples,  8 1  had  children,  while  1 9  had  none."-f" 

I  have  already,  in  speaking  of  twins,  shown  how 
fallacious  a  test  of  the  fertility  of  a  people  their  fre- 
quency probably  is.  It  has  been  used,  however,  as  an-J 
index  of  such  fertility. 

Dr.  Stark  has  tried  another  plan  of  aacertaininy' 
the  comparative  fertility  of  England  and  Scotland. 
After  pointing  out  that  more  children  are  bom  to  each 
marriage  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  he  proceeds  as 
follows : — "  But  the  comparison  raay  be  carried  further 
and  closer,  by  ascertaining  the  exact  number  of  the 
married  women  at  the  child-bearing  ages,  and  com- 
paring their  number  with  that  of  the  legitimate  births. 
This  ascertains  to  a  nicety  the  fact  we  are  in  search  of — ■ 
viz.  the  comparative  fruitfulness  of  the  married  women 
in  England  and  in  Scotland.  In  Scotland,  in  1861 
there  were  305,524  married  women  between  the  ages 
of  15  and  45  years;  and  as,  during  that  year,  there 
*  Census  of  1851,  vol.  L  p.  jtliii- 
f  Census  of  Scotland,  1861,  vol.  ii  p.  zxxtl 
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occurred  97,180  legitimate  births,  it  is  clear  that  every 
314  married  women  at  the  child-beariug  ages  gave  birth 
to  100  children  during  the  year.  In  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  during  the  same  year,  there  were  2,319,641 
married  women  between  the  agea  of  15  and  45  years; 
and  as,  during  that  year,  there  were  bom  652,249 
legitimate  children,  it  ia  apparent  that  every  355 
married  women  at  the  child-bearing  ages  gave  birth  to 
100  children.  In  other  words,  while  Scotland  required 
only  314  married  women  annually  to  produce  100 
legitimate  children,  England  required  355  married 
women  (or  4 1  married  women  more)  to  produce  the 
same  number.  These  striking  facts,  therefore,  estab- 
lish the  pre-eminent  vitality  of  the  Scottish  population, 
and  seem  also  to  indicate  that  natui'e,  in  order  to  com- 
pensate for  the  smaller  proportion  of  marriages,  renders 
the  married  females  more  prolific."* 

It  appears  to  me  that  here  Dr.  Stark  is  satisfied 
with  insufficient  evidence.  Before  settling  anything, 
it  is  necessary  to  inquire  if  the  interesting  figures 
quoted  can  be  accounted  for  in  any  other  way  than  by 
supposing  a  pre-eminent  vitality  or  fertility  of  the 
Scottish  people  ;  and  there  appear  to  me  to  be  several 
such  ways.  I  agree  with  Major  Graham,  who  sug- 
gests one  out  of  several  explanations  of  this  difference 
between  England  and  Scotland,  in  considering  it  to 
be  not  necessary  to  assume  that  there  is  any  essential 
difference  in  the  organisation,  the  fecundity,  or  the 

*    CeiiauB,  1861.     Rfport,  vol  li.  p,  xxviii. 
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virtue  of  the  women  living  north  and  south  of  th( 
Tweed. 

"  The  number  (saya  Graham)  of  children  to  a  nii 
riage  appears  to  be  greater  in  Scotland  than  in  Engf* 
laud,  and  this  is  held  to  be  a  proof  that  married  women 
arc  more  prolific  in  Scotland  than  in  England. 

"  Proceeding  upon  another  basis,  the  annual  num- 
ber of  legitimate  children  registered  in  England  was 
626,506  in  the  five  years  1856-60  ;  when  the  average 
number  of  wives  of  the  age  15-55,  determined  directly 
from  the  census  returns  of  1851  and  1861,  waa 
2,843,374 ;  consequently  100  wives  bore  22*0  children 
annually.  In  like  manner  it  ia  found  that  100  unmar- 
ried women  bore  on  an  average  1'7  illegitimate  child- 
ren ;  tliat  is,  17  children  to  1000  women.  100  women, 
including  the  married  and  unmarried,  bear  12'3  child- 
ren annually  on  an  average. 

"  In  Scotland,  during  the  same  years,  the  following; 
proportions  were  found  to  exist : — 100  wives  bore  24  "8 
children  annually,  100  spinsters  or  widows  bore  1"9 
illegitimate  children;  and  100  women  bore  12'0  child- 
ren, legitimate  or  illegitimate. 

"  The  wives  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  the  spinsters, 
are  apparently  more  prolific  than  the  corresponding 
classes  in  England ;  and  yet,  taken  collectively,  the 
women  of  England  are  more  prolific  than  the  women 
of  Scotland.  1000  English  women  {age  15-55)  bear 
123  registered  children  annually;  while  1000  Scotch 
women  bear  120  children.  The  difference  is  slight, 
but  it  is  in  favour  of  the  English  women. 
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"ThiB  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  contradictory 
and  paradoxical.  It  is  explained  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  proportion  of  recognised  waves  in  the  popula- 
tion is  much  lower  in  proportion  in  Scotland  than  it  is 
in  England,  and  as  the  fecundity  of  wives  is  to  that  of 
Bpinsterg  as  13  to  1,  a  slight  difference  in  the  propor- 
tions altera  the  birth-rates  of  the  two  populations. 
The  difference  in  this  respect  between  England  and 
Scotland  is  great ;  in  England  52  in  100  women  of  the 
age  15-55  are  wives,  48  only  are  spinsters  and  widows  ; 
in  Scotland  the  proportions  are  reversedly  44  recog- 
nised wives  to  56  spinsters  and  widows. 

"  By  altering  the  proportions  in  Scotland,  for  in- 
stance, by  transferring  57,608  women  from  the  ranks 
of  the  unmarried  to  the  married  women,  and  by  trans- 
ferring 2130  children  from  the  ranks  of  the  illegitimate 
to  the  legitimate  children,  the  fecundity  of  women — of 
the  wives  and  of  the  spinsters — of  Scotland,  becomes 
the  same  as  the  fecundity  of  the  corresponding  classes 
in  England — namely,  wives  having  children  22-034  per 
cent,  spinsters  and  widows  1'676  ;  instead  of  24"790 
and  1'916  per  cent;  and  when  the  transfer  is  made, 
the  proportions  remaining  stUl  show  a  less  excess  of 
women  living  in  the  state  of  marriage  in  Scotland  than 
in  England."  * 

These  passages  illustrate  forcibly  the  difficulty  of 
establisliing  a  comparison  between  the  fertilities  of  two 
countries,  even  when  they  are  in  so  many  respects 

'  Tteenii/sertntk  Annml  Report  of  llie  Rtghlrar'Gtneral,  1866, 
p.  xxi. 
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alike  as  is  England  to  Scotland.  There  are  two  ways  I 
of  making  this  comparison  justly.  I,  of  comBe,  imply 
not  a  mere  juxtaposition  of  the  actual  fertUitiea  ;  that 
is  already  made  ;  but  an  estimation  of  the  comparative 
fertilities ;  and  this  word,  when  applied  to  a  people, 
cannot  be  construed  so  aa  to  exclude  the  element  of 
fecundity  (or  sterility). 

The   first  is  the  direct  method.     A  number  of  ' 
women,  married   at  the  same  age,  and  under  other    i 
respectively  similar  circumstances,  are  compared  with 
one  another,  as  to  their  families,  after  having  lived  in 
wedlock,  all,  the  same  number  of  years. 

The  second  or  indirect  method  is  difficult  and 
complicated.  Of  it.  Dr.  Stark  may  be  said  to  have 
made  the  first  step.  The  further  progress  to  a  true 
result  by  this  method  consists  in  correcting  Dr. 
Stark's  result  by  eliminating  from  it  all  errors  whose 
source  is  suspected ;  in  other  words,  by  correcting  it  for 
all  known  causes  of  possible  error.  Of  these  the  chief 
probably  are  the  fertility  of  difierent  ages  at  marriage, 
and  the  fecundity  of  difierent  ages  ;  the  mortality  of 
primiparae  and  multipara;  at  difierent  ages ;  and  the 
survival  of  labour  at  difi'erent  ages. 

For  further  elaboration  of  this  topic  I  refer  to  the 
Sixth  Part  of  this  volume  by  Professor  Tait, 


This  completes  my  remarks  on  the  fertility  of  mar- 
ried women.  But  the  subject  is  susceptible  of  further 
interesting  developments,  by  an  inverted  method  of 
proceeding,  which  I  proceed  to  carry  out. 
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It  is  evident  that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  this 
part,  or  others  still  more  definite,  can  alone  form  a  sure 
basis  for  speeulatiou  in  the  great  questions  in  political 
economy  regarding  population,  and  the  various  means 
of  increasing  it,  or  of  retarding  its  excessive  growth. 
And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  promoters  of  that 
science  will  avail  themselves  of  information  which 
Malthas,  SatUer,  and  their  followers,  evidently  desired 
ardently  to  possess. 

But  it  is  not  to  the  political  economist  alone  that 
such  information  is  valuable.  It  will  form  an  element 
in  the  guidance  of  social  life,  and  will  certainly  greatly 
contribute  to  the  wisdom  in  council  of  the  well-informed 
medical  practitioner.* 

♦  The  Frrnch  Cksbub — Fertilitt  of  Races. — Scotsrmn,  Feb. 
26,  1867.  Tbe  census  of  the  population  of  France  for  1866  hus 
now  been  mode  public  It  is  clear,  in  the  first  place,  that  thu 
population  is  neither  diminiahing  nor  stationary,  as  has  been  so 
oftsn  carclesdly  asserted.  It  has  increased  (vithout  including 
8»T(»yandNice)by  about  1,300,000  in  the  last  ten  years  ;  amount- 
n«  now  to  upwards  of  37,000,000.  This  is  not  quite  half  the 
Zngliah  rate  of  incretkse;  it  about  equals  that  of  Scotland.  But 
then  from  Scotland,  as  well  as  from  England,  there  is  a  continual 
and  considerable  emigration  ;  from  France  scarcely  any  emigration 
at  alL  This  augmentation,  therefore,  must  be  token  as  compris- 
ing the  whole  natural  growth. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  length  of  life  in  France  is  continually 
increasing,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  the  death-rate  diminishing. 
The  slowness  of  increase  is  therefore  wholly  owing  to  diminution 
in  the  number  of  birtha,  relatively  to  population.  In  1782,  with 
scarcely  25,000,000  inhabitants,  there  were  975,000  births  ;  in 
1866,  only  995,000.  Fi%  years  ago  there  were  370  births  to 
«  marriage  ;  now,   about  3*10.      In  other  words,   ten   marriages 
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produced  half-a-century  ago  thirty-seven  children ;  now,  only 
about  thirty-one, 

Thia  remarkable  faUing-off  in  birtha  is,  of  course,  wholly  attri- 
butable to  what  Malthua  termed  the  "  preventive  check."  Peopta 
who  ore  determined  to  maintain  a  certain  rate  of  comfort  and 
social  dignity,  and  who  cannot  dispoee  of  surplus  numbers  bj 
emigration,  will  not  multiply  beyond  their  means.  The  chief 
reason  of  the  small  number  of  births  in  France  appears  to  be 
merely  the  remarkable,  and  increasing,  lateness  of  marriages.  If 
we  can  trust  the  Annuaire  rlu  Bureau  des  Longitudes,  the  average 
age  at  which  men  marry  in  France  is  now  thirty  and  a  half ;  women 
at  twenty-six. 

This,  then,  seems  to  be  the  law  under  which  advanced  societies, 
which  have  not  the  habit  of  emigration,  live — increasing  longe- 
vity, diminishing  fertility.  In  Malthus's  time  this  state  of  things 
was  considered  a  subject  of  high  commendation.  Some  communes 
in  the  Pays  de  Vaud  were  pointed  out  as  models,  in  which  the 
death-rate  had  coutinually  diminished,  and  yet  the  population  re- 
mained stationary  for  a  long  series  of  years.  France  possesses 
extensive  and  thriving  rural  districts,  in  which  the  same  social 
economy  has  prevailed  for  generations.  Normandy  has  not  in- 
creased  above  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  for  the  last  two  hundred  years. 

In  such  a  country,  however,  the  only  net  lesult  appears  to  be 
that  which  we  have  pointed  out — diminished  numbers,  inoreasecl 
well-being.  It  is  otherwise  where  an  old  community,  jealous  of 
its  comforts  and  trmned  in  self-restraint,  is  planted  amidst  strangers 
of  a  ruder  type,  content  with  less  comfort,  and  multiplying  accord- 
ingly, Thus,  in  old  times,  tlio  pure-blooded  Spartans,  and  similar 
oligarchical  races,  died  gradually  out.  In  Hungary,  the  more  ad- 
vanced tribe  of  Magyars  is  stationary  in  numbers  ;  tbe  Slav  and 
the  Eouman  swarm  in  their  beggary.  In  Traneylvania  there  is 
one  small  and  remarkable  people,  the  "  Saxons"  or  descend- 
ants of  German  settlers — well-to-do,  industrious,  and  peaceful — 
who  have  nevertheless  diminished  one-third  in  fifty  years ;  they 
will  not  have  children,  as  their  ministers  complain,  in  order  not  to 
diminish  their  substance  ;  while  their  neighbours  and  quondam 
drudges,  the  Wallachs  or  Roumans,  marry  young  and  multiply 
exceedingly,  and  will  soon  occupy  the  quaint  old  Saxon  settlements 
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with  their  healthy  ragged  colonies.  And,  strange  to  say,  the  same 
law  of  advancing  civilisation  seems  to  be  working  itself  out  in 
America.  We  are  already  told  that  in  Massachusetts,  not  only  is 
the  birth-rate,  taken  on  the  whole,  nearly  stationary,  but  that  the 
increase,  such  as  it  is,  is  due  solely  to  the  immigrants  ;  that  '^  the 
foreign  population  have  from  two  to  three  times  as  many  births  as 
the  American,  and  it  follows  that  the  American  deaths  actually 
exceed  the  births."  The  Americans  are  so  prone  to  give  ex- 
aggerated pictures  of  the  unfavourable  as  well  as  the  fiEivourable 
circumstances  in  their  condition,  that  we  receive  such  statements 
under  considerable  reserve  ;  but  they  are  probably  not  without 
foundation.  And  thus  it  would  seem  the  first  ranks  in  the  ad- 
vancing army  of  civilisation  are  continually  decimated ;  but  the 
masses  &om  behind  press  in  to  fill  up  the  gap. — Fall  Mall  Gazette. 
For  a  note  on  fertility  of  races,  see  Yillerm^,  Annalea  d^Hygikne 
Puhliquej  tome  v.  p.  96:  1831. 


PART   V. 


ON  SOME  LAWS  OF  THE  STERILITY  OF  WOMEN. 


:ommencing  a  discussion  on  the  subject,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  some  definitions,  with  a  view  to 
avoiding  the  confusion  which  extensively  prevails, 
from  the  neglect  of  the  all-important  definition  of 
terms.  I  might  be  even  more  exact  than  I  shall  be, 
and  excuse  myself  from  adopting  such  a  seeming  im- 
provement, on  the  ground  that  further  refinement  of 
definition  would  itself  cause  confusion  in  the  present 
stage  of  advancement  of  our  knowledge. 

Absolute  sterility  I  shall  hold  to  mean  the  condition 
of  a  woman  who,  under  ordinary  favourable  circum- 
stances for  breeding,  produces  no  living  or  dead  child, 
nor  any  kind  of  abortion. 

Sterility  I  shall  hold  to  mean  the  condition  of  a 
woman  who,  under  ordinaiy  favourable  circumstances 
for  breeding,  adds  not  even  one  to  the  population,  or 
produces  no  living  or  viable  child. 

Relative  sterility  I  shall  hold  to  mean  the  condi- 
tion of  a  woman  who,  while  she  may  or  may  not  be 
sterile,  is,  under  ordinary  favourable  circumstances  for 
breeding,  sterile  in  relation  to  the  circumstances  of 
time ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  relation  to  her  age,  and 
the  duration  of  her  married  life. 
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STERILITY    OF   MARRIAGES   IN   THE   POPULATION. 

Under  this  head,  the  age  at  marriage,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  it,  are  not  regarded.  We  simply  compare  the 
number  of  people  living  in  the  married  state,  without 
and  with  living  children.  The  only  information  I 
have  on  this  point  ia  derived  from  the  writings  of 
Major  Graham"  and  Dr.  Stark.t  "It  is  a  pity,"  says 
the  latter,  "  that  when  the  census  was  taken  up,  a 
query  had  not  been  put  to  every  married  woman 
whether  she  had  borne  children.  We  have  at  present 
no  means  of  ascertaining  what  proportion  of  the  mar- 
riages proves  unfruitful ;  and  it  is  no  criterion  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  married  persons  who  had 
children  living  with  them  on  the  night  of  the  census. 
Married  persons  who  had  a  numerous  family  may 
have  none  with  them,  because  they  are  grown  up,  or 
are  absent  at  schools  or  trades.  We  know,  however, 
from  other  sources,  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 

•  Census  of  EngUnd,  1851,  voL  i.  p.  xliii.,  of  Reports  by  Messrs. 
Graham,  Farr,  and  Moiia. 

+  CenauB  of  Scotland,  1861.  Popolation  Tables  and  Iteport, 
vol.  ii 
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marriages  proves  unfruitfxU ;  and  as  it  was  shown  that 
the  married  women  of  Scotland  produce  more  children 
in  proportion  to  their  number  than  the  married  women 
of  England,  it  would  have  been  extremely  interesting 
to  have  ascertained  whether  that  depended  on  more  of 
the  Scottish  married  women  being  fruitful. 

"  As  it  may,"  continues  Dr.  Stark,  "  however,  give 
a  distant  approximation,  it  may  be  stated  that,  taking 
two  of  the  largest  registration  districts  of  Glasgow, 
it  was  found  that  of  14,523  married  persons  living 
together,  11,718  had  children  living  with  them  ;  while 
2805  had  no  children  with  them.  This  would  yield 
the  proportion  of  80'686  per  cent  with  children,  and 
19'314  per  cent  without  chUdren;  or,  without  the 
decimals,  that  in  every  100  married  couples,  81  had 
children,  while  1 9  had  none.  These  numbers  may  be 
safely  taken  as  the  proportion  in  the  town  populations, 
seeing  that  for  each  district  the  proportions  came  out 
within  a  very  small  decimal  fraction  of  one  another  ; 
also  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  other  tables  which 
have  been  published  in  the  Registrar-General's  Second 
Detailed  Annual  Report,  relative  to  the  proportions  of 
children  borne  by  mothers  at  different  ages  in  Edin- 
burgh and  in  Glasgow,  the  results  of  the  one  town 
almost  exactly  corresponded  with  those  of  the  other." 

I  now  quote  from  the  report  of  the  English  Re- 
gistrar-General : — "  A  great  number  of  married  people 
have  no  children  living ;  and  it  was  shown  in  the  pre- 
vious Report,  from  a  limited  but  perhaps  a  sufficient 
number  of  facts,  that  about  28  in  100  married  pairs 
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had  no  children  residing  with  them  on  the  census 
night.  From  other  observations,  it  may  be  estimated, 
however,  that  not  more  than  20  in  100  families  are 
childless,  and  consequently  that  about  80  in  100  have 
chUdren  Uving." 
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CHAPTER  11. 


STERILITY    OF   WIVES. 


The  wives  who  do  not  increase  the  population  may  be 
called  sterile.  But  a  wife  who  has  one  or  several 
abortions,  or  who  bears  one  or  several  dead  children, 
or  to  whom  both  of  these  events  happen,  adds  not  a 
unit  to  the  population ;  and  Buch  a  wife  cannot  be 
said  to  be  absolutely  sterile.  In  order  to  discover  the 
amount  of  sterility  of  married  women,  I  proceed  on 
the  following  plan.  I  take  the  registers  of  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  for  1855,  and  find  what  is  the  number 
of  first  children  produced  in  that  year.  With  this  I 
compare  the  number  of  marriages  in  that  year.  It  is 
evident  that  the  number  of  first  children  only  should 
be  counted,  for  they  indicate  all  the  wives  who  are 
not  sterile.  If  one  living  child  is  born  to  a  marriage, 
that  marriage  is  not  sterile.  Further,  it  is  evident 
that,  although  the  first  births  in  1855  will  not  all  per- 
tain to  the  women  married  in  that  year,  it  may  be 
assumed  that,  if  the  marriages  be  nearly  the  same  in 
number  for  a  few  contiguous  years,  the  first  births  in 
one  year  will  give  the  fertility  very  accurately  of  any 
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of  the  contiguous  years.  From  this  fertility  the 
sterility  can  be  easily  computed. 

Now,  in  1855  there  were,  in  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow, 4447  marriages,  and  3722  first  deliveries  of  living 
children,  leaving  725  marriages  sterile,  or  1  in  6'1. 
But  in  tihese  figures  are  included  75  marriages  which 
did  not  take  place  till  after  the  women  had  passed 
forty-four  years  of  age,  and  these  will  damage  tlie 
physiological  value  of  the  statement,  aa  these  75 
women  could  not  be  expected  to  be  prolific. 

Of  women  twtween  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty- 
four  inclusive,  there  were  married  4372  ;  among  wives 
of  the  same  ages,  3710  had  first  children,  leaving  662 
marriages  sterile,  or  1  in  6  6.  In  other  words,  15  per 
cent  of  all  the  marriages  between  fifteen  and  forty- 
four  years  of  age,  aa  they  occur  in  our  population,  are 
sterile. 

The  statement  of  the  amount  of  sterility  just  given 
appears  to  me,  from  the  lai'geness  of  the  figures  used, 
to  be  far  more  valuable  than  any  other  I  know  of. 
But  on  account  of  their  great  interest,  1  shall  quote 
the  statements  of  two  authors:* — "In  the DictionHaire 
des  Sciences  Midicalts  (vol.  vi  p.  245  ;  see  also  Neue 
Abhandlungen  der  Schwedischen  Akadcmie  der  Wiss- 
enscha/ten,  vol.  xi.  p.  70),  it  is  stated,"  says  Sir  James 

*  Lever's  stfttement  I  hero  submit,  but  I  cannot  a»;ribe  much 
value  to  it,  becauao  no  evidence  is  adducej,  and  because  there  ia 
on  evident  numerical  error  in  some  part  of  the  passage.  Ue  eays, 
"  It  is  found  that  -rsth,  or  5  per  cent,  of  married  women  are  wholly 
onprolific" — Organic  Diteates  of  Ulerag,  p.  5. 
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Y.  Simpson,*  "  that  Hedin,  a  Swedidi  minister,  had 
noticed  that  in  hia  parish,  composed  of  800  souls,  one 
barren  woman  is  not  met  with  for  ten  fertile.  It  is 
further  stated  that  Frank  asserted,  but  from  what 
data  is  not  mentioned,  that  it  would  be  found,  on 
investigation,  that  in  most  communitiea  containing 
300  to  400  couples,  at  least  six  or  seven  would  be 
sterile,  without  anything  in  their  physical  condition 
to  explain  the  fact.  It  seems  to  have  been  from  this 
assertion  of  Frank's  that  Burdach,  who  is  almost  the 
only  author  who  even  alludes  to  the  matter,  has  given 
the  general  statement  that  one  marriage  only  in  fifty 
is  unproductive  (Dr.  Allen  Thomson's  excellent  essay 
on  Greneration,  in  Todd's  Cychpmiia,  vol.  ii.  p.  4  78, 
footnote). 

"  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  point  by 
numerical  data,  J  had  a  census  taken  of  two  villages 
of  considerable  size— viz.  Grangemouth  in  Stirling- 
shire, and  Bathgate  in  West  Lothian — the  one  con- 
sisting principally  of  a  seafaring  population,  and  the 
other  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  and  manu- 
facture. 

"  The  following  form  the  results  in  these  two 
places  : — Of  210  marriages  in  Grangemouth,  182  had 
offspring;  27  had  none;  or  about  1  marriage  in  10 
was  without  issue.  Of  the  27  unproductive  marriages, 
all  the  subjects  liad  lived  in  wedlock  upwards  of  5 
years,  and  in  all,  the  female  had  been  married  that 
period  before  she  reached  the  age  of  45.  Again,  of  402 
•   Obstetric  Worht,  vol.  i.  p.  323. 
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marriages  ia  Bathgate,  365  had  ofi&priug;  37  had 
none ;  or  about  1  marriage  in  1 1  was  unproductive. 
There  were  at  the  same  time  liviug  in  the  village  122 
relicts  of  marriagesj  and  of  these  102  were  mothers ; 
20  were  not  mothers ;  or  about  1  in  6  had  no  family. 
In  all,  of  467  wives  and  widows,  410  had  offspring ; 
57  had  none;  or  about  1  marriage  in  8  was  unpro- 
ductive. Of  these  last  57,  6  had  not  been  5  years 
married,  and  there  were  other  6  above  the  age  of  45 
when  married.  If  we  subtract  these  12,  we  have  of 
455  marriages,  410  productive;  45 unproductive  ;  or  1 
in  lO^th  without  issue. 

"Returns  such  as  I  have  ju.st  now  adduced  are 
exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain,  in  consequence  of  no 
registers  lieing  anywhere  kept,  so  far  as  I  know,  that 
could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  question.  If  it  had 
been  otherwise,  I  would  here,  if  possible,  have  gladly 
appealed  to  a  larger  body  of  statistical  facts,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  more  certain  and  determinate  average  of 
the  proportion  of  unproductive  marriages  in  the  general 
community.  For  the  purpose,  however,  of  extending 
this  basis  of  data,  I  have  analysed,  with  some 
care  and  trouble,  the  history  of  503  marriages,  detailed 
by  Sbarpe,  in  his  work  on  the  British  Peerage  for 
1833.  Among  British  peers  there  were  401  marriages 
with  issue ;  102  without  issue ;  or  of  503  existing  mar- 
riages among  British  peers  in  1833,  74  were  without 
issue  after  a  period  of  5  years.  Of  those  who  had  not 
yet  lived  in  the  married  state  for  5  years,  28  were  still 
without  family;   and  in  Burke's  Peerage  for  1842 
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thero  still  remained  among  these  28  marriages,  7  «'ith- 
out  issue,  making  81  as  the  total  number  of  unproduc- 
tive marriages  among  the  original  503  :  or  the  propor- 
tion of  the  unproductive  to  the  productive  marriages  , 
among  this  number  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  1  in  6?.  I 
In  the  above  calculation  I  have  excluded  8  unproduc- 
tive  marriages,  in  which  the  age  of  the  husband  at  the 
date  of  marriage  exceeded  56.  These  8,  however,  | 
ought  to  be  deducted  from  the  original  sum  of  total 
marriages  that  were  included  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
503  should  be  reduced  to  495,  and  then  the  whole 
result  would  stand  thus: — Among  495  marriagGs  in 
the  British  peerage,  81  were  unproductive,  or  1  in  65 
were  without  any  family."  The  proportion  of  unpro- 
ductive marriages  in  Grangemouth,  Bathgate,  and  the 
British  peerage,  all  taken  together,  was  found  by 
Simpson  to  be  1  in  8f. 

Dr.  West*  states  that  he  found  the  general  average 
of  sterile  marriages  among  his  patients  at  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital  to  be  1  sterUe  marriage  in  every  8'5.-t" 

•  Diseaaes  of  Wojnen,  3d  edition,  p.  366.  See  also  p.  44  of  his 
work  entitled,  An  Enqtiirij  into  the  Pathologieal  imjiortanee  of 
Vkeration  of  lh«  Oa  Vleri.  See  also  Mr.  Spencer  Weila  "  On 
flonie  remediable  causes  uf  St«ri]ity,"  in  Medical  Times  and  Gazette, 
Dec.  14,  leCl.p.  601. 

+  A  etatcment  of  the  sterility  of  Esqiiirnftux  women  is  givaa 
by  Kobcrton,  Essai/e  and  Notes  on  tlw  Physiology  and  Dittaees  of 
fFomeJi,  p.  53. 
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CHAPTER    HI. 


ABSOLUTE   STERILITY    OF   WIVES. 


In  order  to  arrive  at  the  ab,solute  fertility,  or,  cou- 
veraely,  at  tlie  absolute  sterility,  of  the  wives  in 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  it  ia  necessary  to  add  to  the 
number  of  wives  bearing  first  living  chUdreu  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  bear  only  dead  children  or  abortions. 
The  number  of  abortions  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated by  Graunt,  Short,  Whitehead,  and  others.  The 
number  of  children  born  dead  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  investigation,  among  others  by  Jacquemier, 
Boudin,  and  Legoyt.  But  were  our  information  ou 
these  points  very  exact,  it  would  not  help  us  in  this 
inquiry.  For  our  purpose,  the  desideratum  ia  not  the 
number  of  abortions  in  a  number  of  pregnancies,  nor 
the  number  of  childi-en  bom  dead  in  a  number  of 
births,  but  the  proportional  number  of  married  women 
who  produce  nought  else  than  abortions  or  dead  chUd- 
ren,  who,  while  not  absolutely  sterile,  yet  add  none  to 
the  population.  Of  this  class  of  wives  I  know  of  no 
estimate.*     T  believe  they  are  few,  and  I  leave  the 

•  The  foUowiDg  extract  from  the  work  of  Dr.  West  on  Diaeaie* 
•i  JFomcn  (3J  edit  p.  367)  nwy  be  of  eome  valne.     It  refers  to 
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statement  of  the  sterile  as  a  near  approximation  to  a 
correct  statement  of  the  absolutely  sterile. 

the  histories  of  a  set  of  poor  women  labouring  under  uterine 
cancer.  '*  There  were  but  two  out  of  the  whole  150  women  whose 
pregnancy  had  issued  merely  in  abortion." 

See  Hegar,  Monats8chrift  fur  Geb.,  xxL  Band,  Supplement- 
Heft,  1863,  S.  34.  See  also  a  paper  by  M.  Loua,  referred  to  in 
Lancet  for  January  8,  1867,  p.  21. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


STERILITY   ACCORDING  TO   THE   AGE3   OF  WIVES. 

To  illustrate  the  variations  of  sterility  atjcordiug  to 
age,  1  bring  forward  the  accompanying  Table  (LXX.) 

With  the  numbers  of  marriages  taking  place  in 
Edinbm"gh  and  Glasgow  in  1855,  at  different  ages  of 
the  wives,  are  compared  the  numbers  of  first  children 
bom  in  the  same  year  to  wives  married  at  the  same 
ages  in  that  year  or  previously.  Tlie  number  of  sterile 
wives  is  got  by  subtracting  the  latter  figures  from  the 
former,  and  the  percentage  of  sterile  marriages  is  given 
in  the  penultimate  horizontal  line. 

So  far  as  the  numbers  are  to  be  relied  upon,  we 
have  from  this  table  the  interesting  results,  that  about 
7  per  cent  of  all  the  marriages  between  15  and  19 
years  of  age  inclusive,  and  as  they  occur  in  our  popu- 
lation, are  without  ofispring ;  that  those  married  at 
ages  from  20  to  24  inclusive  are  almost  all  fertile ; 
and  that  after  that  age  sterility  gradually  increases 
according  to  the  greater  age  at  the  time  of  marriage. 
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*  In  like  manner  I  have  made  from  Dr.  Snow's  Tables  of  the 
marriages  in  Providence  in  1866,  a  Tabic  showing  the  sterility  of 
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wives  there.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  a  proportion  of  sterility 
at  the  age  20  to  25,  and  this  is  a  difference  from  that  obtained 
from  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  statistics.  Of  course,  no  one 
believes  that  there  is  no  sterility  among  women  aged  from  20  to 
25  ;  but  the  quantity  shown  in  Snow's  data  is  not  of  much  value, 
from  the  paucity  of  the  data  and  from  the  circumstance  that  ^^  the 
proportion  of  persons,  male  and  female,  between  the  ages  of  20 
and  25,  who  were  married  in  1866,  was  considerably  greater  than 
in  the  previous  year." 

TABLE  LXXI.— Showing  the  Variations  of  Sterility  according  to 

THE  Ages  of  the  Wives  in  Providence. 


Ages  of  Brides. 

Under 
20. 

20-25. 

26-30. 

80-40. 

40-50. 

Total 

Number  of  Brides 

144 

366 

• 
161 

108 

22 

801 

First  Children 

49 

215 

113 

45 

2 

424 

Sterile  Wives 

95 

151 

48 

63 

20 

377 

Percentage  Sterile 

65  97 

41*25 

29-8 

58-3 

90-9 

47-06 

IVoportion  Sterile  1  iu 

1 

Id 

2-42 

8-85 

1-71 

110 

2-12 

■KCfdJfi 


CHAPTER  V. 

EXPECTATION  OF  STERILITY. 

The  main  element  in  the  expectation  of  sterility  isT 
age  of  the  woman  at  marriage.  This  has  just  been 
described.  But,  besides  this,  our  statistics  suggest  to 
U3  Other  laws  as  to  the  expectation  of  sterility.  Of 
these  the  first  is  :— 


That  the  question  of  a  woman's  being  probably 
sterile  is  decided  in  three  years  of  married  life.  For 
while  a  large  number  are  fertile  for  a  first  time  in  each 
of  the  first  three  years  of  maiTied  life,  only  7  per  cent 
of  the  fertile  bear  first  children  after  tlu-ee  years  of 
marriage,  or  about  1  iu  1 3.     (Table  LXXII.) 

This  same  Table  affords  us  a  second  law  of  expecta- 
tion of  sterility : — 

TImt  v)hen  the  expectation  of  fertility  is  greatest, 
the  question  of  probable  sterility  is  soonest  decided,  and 
ince  versa.  For  our  Tables  show  that  of  the  wives 
mai-ried  from  20  to  24,  who  are  aU  fertile,  only  6'2  per 
cent  begin  to  breed  after  three  years  of  marriage ; 
while  at  the  other  ages,  with  less  fecundity,  a  greater 
percentage  commences  after  the  completion  of  the 
third  year  of  marriage. 
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CHAPTER    Vl. 


ItELATIVE   STERILITY. 

Here  I  take  into  consideration  only  those  who  tiave 
borne  cliildrcn — only  those  who  are  not  sterile.  Of 
coui-se  all  these  wivea,  if  they  survive  in  wedlock,  will 
sooner  or  later  become  relatively  sterile.  Now,  I  have 
already  shown  that  the  prolongation  or  length  of 
endurance  of  fertility  was  greater  according  as  the  age 
at  marriage  was  less.  From  this  conclusion  it  is  easy 
to  derive  one  in  regard  to  relative  sterility,  to  the 
effect  that — 

Relative  sterility  mil  arrive  after  a  shortei'  time 
(not  earlier)  according  as  the  age  at  marriage  is 
greater.  The  demonstration  of  these  propositions  is 
arrived  at  by  showing  the  proportional  numbers  bearing 
at  different  yeaifl  of  married  life,  according  to  age  at 
marriage.  This  is  an  indirect  way  of  proceeding,  but 
it  is  the  only  one  I  can  find  available,  while  I  have  no 
documents  giving  the  ages  of  mothers  at  marriage,  and 
their  ages  at  birth  of  last  children,  the  mothers  con- 
tinuing to  live  in  wedlock. 

•  On  Boina  points  iii  the  relative  sterility  of  some  of  the  lower 
itniinals,  Beo  Villerm>5 1  Annairs  d^kygUne  puUique,  tome  v.  p.  86, 
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EELATIVE  STEEILITY. 


Table  LXXIII.  gives  the  calculated  amounts  of 
stfirility  at  different  periods  of  married  life  in  women 
married  at  different  ages.  It  is  needless  to  enter  on 
the  method  of  coustruction  of  this  Table.  It  is  merely 
the  complement  of  Table  LVL,  given  already,  where  ■ 
full  details  are  stated.  I  shall  only  add,  that  this  1 
Table  is  all  calculated  for  20  months,  with  a  view  to 
giving  the  nearest  accurate  estimate,  20  months  being 
what  I  have  called  the  time-unit  of  fertility,  the 
shortest  time  within  which  all  women  may  be  expected 
to  show  fertility  if  they  possess  it. 

In  my  remai-ks  on  the  fertility  of  elderly  women  I 
(p.  167)  I  gave  reason  for  believing  that  there  was  no  | 
prolongation  of  the  reproductive  powers  beyond  ordi-  i 
nary  ages  in  the  case  of  women  married  late  in  life. 
In  the  same  part  (p.  145)  I  showed  that  the  greater  a  I 
woman's  age  at  marriage,  the  shorter  is  her  era  of  ] 
child-bearing ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  less  is  her  per-  ] 
severance  in  fertility.     But  in  neither  of  the  chapters  I 
referred  to  have  I  pointed  out  what  Professor  Tait  has 
sho^vn  (p.  2 1 6)  regarding  the  advent  of  relative  sterility. 
His  Table  (No.  LXXXVII.)  shows  that^ 

The  older  a  fertile  wmnan  is  at  marriage,  the  older  1 
is  she  he/ore  her  -fertility  is  exltaustcd ;  that  is,  before  J 
the  advent  of  relative  sterility. 

Similar  results  are  deducible  from  Table  LXXTV.,  I 
to  which  I  refer  the  reader  for  actual  numbers,  not  of  i 
fertility,  as  in  Professor  Tait's,  but  of  sterility.     This  , 
law,  then,  of  the  advent  of  sterility  does  not  modify  the 
other  cloaely-placed  laws  already  alluded  to.     It  does 
not  touch  the  question  of  the  fertility  of  elderly  women. 
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Qor  the  varying  perseverance  in  fertility  of  women 
married    at   different   ages ;    it    merely   ehowa    that, 
although  it  is  true  that  the  older  a  fertile  woman, 
he  shorter  is  her  era  of  fertility,  or  the  sooner  doea 
she   arrive    at    sterility ;    yet   this   era   of    fertility, 
shortened  in  proportion  to  age  at  marriage,  carries  the 
jubject  of  it  into  greater  actual  ages  of  fertility  than 
are  reached  by  the  earlier  married.* 

•  Ihere subjoin  a  Table  identical  with  the  preceding  (T.XX TU.), 
xcept  that  it  is  corrected  for  sterility,  as  the  similar  Tables  in  Port 
IV.  Lave  been  amended. 
rABLE  LXXIV.— SBowiNa  the  Relativi;  STnutriT  of  a  Mam  op  FEnrnji 

WiTW  MABBIED  iT  DIFFKltCHT  AOES,  AT  HUCOEBSIVE  PERIODS  IN  SljRRIED  LlPE. 

Age  of  UutLiT  at  Muriage    . 

ia-19 

20-24 

2G-2e  1  30-31 

36-39 

Total. 

Fniponion  fiurile  about  the ) 
ea  ye«r  ot  Murial  Life  ia  J 
«bout  1  in                          .  ) 

Or  a  percentage  of 

8  37 

80-8 

3-ei 

33-3 

asG 
its 

310 
M-S 

1-61 
88  0 

40-6 

10th  year  of  Uanied  Life  } 
U  about  1  in     .        .         A 

2-2G 
«-6 

1-71 
68-8 

1-63 

60 '3 

1« 

69-2 

17( 
67-3 

ISth  y«ar  of  Uarried  Ufe  } 
i»  aboat  lin     .        .         .  \ 

1« 
80-8 

i-sa 

76 'S  ■ 

1-U 
87'3 

107 

B3'9 

1'31 
78 '2 

Proportioli  Sterile  about  the  ) 
2Uth  year  of  Uanied  Life  i 
a  about  1  in     .        .         .  \ 

T8-9 

lis 

88  8 

1-oi 

08 -3 

lis 

887 

Mth  year  of  JUmed  Life  f 
ia  aboat  1  in     .               .  ) 
Or  a  percentage  at 

103 
9Ti 

100 
99 '83 

i-oi 

M'Ol 

h 

m.         XI 
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EXPECTATIOS   OP   BELATHE  STERILm". 


CHAPTER  VII. 


expectatio:n  of  belative  sterility. 


As  a  Bort  of  appendix,  I  produce  five  Tables,  giving 
all  the  details  of  the  expectation  of  continued  fertility, 
and,  conversely,  of  relative  sterility.  These  tables  not 
only  give  data  for  calculating  the  chances  of  relative 
sterility,  but  also  for  calculating  the  probable  nimiber 
of  the  family  produced  in  women  at  different  ages 
becoming  relatively  sterile.  To  enter  further  upon 
these  considerations  would  be  merely  to  give  in  writ- 
ing what  is  more  succinctly  stated  in  the  tablea 
themselves. 

Laatly,  I  state  a  law  of  relative  sterility,  for  which 
I  do  not  here  adduce  the  numerical  proofs,  these 
having  already  been  given  in  the  former  part.  This 
law  is,  that — 

A  wife  who,  having  had  children,  has  ceased  for 
three  years  to  exhibit  fertility,  has  probably  become 
relatively  sterile  ;  that  is,  will  probably  hear  no  more 
children ;  and  the  probability  increases  as  time 
elapses.  For  the  probability  of  sterility  only  com- 
mences after  three  years  of  sterile  marriage.  Further, 
the  data  given   in  Table  XXXVI.  show  that  fertile 
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women  bear  a  child,  ou  an  average,  about  every  two 
years,  so  long  as  they  remain  fecund.  The  data  given 
in  Tab^g  XL.  show  that  successive  children  in  a  family 
succeed  one  another  with  an  average  interval  of  about 
20  months.  To  these  propositions  I  have  to  add  the 
general  consent,  shown  in  the  same  place,  that  fertile 
wives  breed  generally  every  two  years ;  consequently, 
that  no  class  breeds,  though  individuals  do,  at  shorter 
intervals;  and  no  class  breeds  at  longer  intervals, 
though  individuals  do  so.  Considering  these  different 
statements,  it  is  apparent  to  the  student  that  there  is 
no  room  left  for  any  but  a  very  inconsiderable  number 
of  women  to  breed  at  longer  intervals  than  two  years. 
For  were  there  any  considerable  number  of  wives 
breeding  at  longer  intei-vals,  the  averages  just  given 
would  be  far  overpassed.  And  some  of  these  averages 
are,  as  already  shown,  considerably  less  than  were 
believed  to  be  the  true  averages  by  writers  who  were 
not  thinking  of  the  law  now  demonstrated,  but  of  the 
ordinary  rate  of  time-fertility  of  married  women. 

Besides  being  of  evident  intrinsic  value,  the  con- 
clusions here  arrived  at  will  afford  to  medical  men 
means  of  estimating  the  utility  of  the  many  vaunted 
L  methods  of  curing  sterility  which  are  now  much  in 

I  vogue,  imd  which,  considering  the  nature  of  the  condi- 

m  tion  to  be  cured,  justly  excite  anxiety  for  the  honour 

m  of  the  profession  in  the  minds  of  its  beat  friends. 
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NOTE  ON  FORMULA  REPRESENTING  THE  FECUNDITY 
AND  FERTILFTY  OF  WOMEN.* 

By  Professor  Tait. 

1.  De.  Matthews  Duncan  having  requested  me  to 
point  out  to  him  some  simple  method  of  comparing 
the  fertility  of  different  races,  I  endeavoured,  aa  a 
preliminary  step,  to  represent  by  formulte  some  of  the 
chief  results  which  he  has  obtained  in  his  very  lucid 
and  elaborate  papers  recently  read  to  this  Society,  and 
printed  in  their  Transactions  for  1863-4,  and  for  the 
present  session.  Some  of  the  formula;  which  I  have 
obtained  are  so  simple,  and  accord  so  well  with  the 
Tables,  that  I  have  thought  them  worth  bringing  before 
the  Society.  Of  course  it  must  be  understood  that  I 
advocate  no  theory,  and  pretend  to  no  physiological 
knowledge  of  the  question.  I  merely  try  to  represent, 
in  a  simple  analytical  form,  the  contents  of  some  of 
Dr.  Duncan's  Tables, 

*  These  chapters  are  bere  repabliahed,  with  a  few  olterutioiu 
und  additions,  from  the  Traneacliimi  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, 1865-C,  ty  the  permission  of  the  Council  of  the  Society,  and 
with  the  kind  acciuiescence  of  Professor  Tait.  Their  interest  and 
importance  are  such  aa  to  make  me  very  glad  to  be  able  to  present 
them,  in  Uiis  place,  to  my  readpra, — J.  M.  D. 
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2.  To  prevent  misconception,  let  us  begin  by 
defining  the  terms  fecundity  and  fertility,  as  they 
will  bo  used  in    this    note,  unless  qualified  in  some 


By  fecundity  at  a  given  age,  we  mean  the  pro- 
bability that  during  the  lapse  of  one  year  of  married 
life,  at  that  age,  pregnancy,  producing  a  viable  child, 
will  ensue.  This  is,  in  all  likelihood,  modified  in 
each  individual  woman  by  the  previous  duration  of 
marriage  (see  §  10  below).  But  at  present,  in  deal- 
ing with  the  mass  of  wives,  we  omit  this  considera- 
tion. We  do  not  require,  in  our  calenlations,  to  con- 
sider any  questions  coimected  with  the  duration  of 
life  of  husband  and  wife,  of  the  length  of  time  the 
child  may  live,  etc.,  as  the  numbers  in  the  Tables  arc 
already  influenced  by  such  causes,  The  nimibers  in 
the  Tables  do  not  usually  denote  the  fecundity  as 
above  defined,  but  are  quantities  proportional  to  its 
values. 

By  fertility,  at  any  age,  we  mean  the  number  of 
children  which  a  married  woman  of  that  age  is  likely 
to  have  during  the  rest  of  her  life,  or  some  numerical 
multiple  of  it. 

The  subject  divides  itself  into  three  heads — (I.) 
The  fertility  and  fecundity  of  the  mass  of  wives ;  (IL) 
Their  value  for  the  average  individual ;  (HI.)  The 
relative  fertility  and  fecundity  of  different  races. 

These  we  proceed  to  consider  in  order. 


FEKTILITY   AND    FECUNDITY. 


CHAPTER  r. 


FEETILITY   AND   FECUNDITY    OF  THE   MASS  OF  WIVES. 


3.  If  ft  represent  the  fecundity,  and  F,  tbe  fertility 
at  the  age  of  t  years,  the  ordinary  laws  of  probability, 
if  applicable  to  this  question,  give  us  the  expression — 

F.=/.V.-H. +  ■..+/.=  =<**/. 
assuming  that  sterility  arrives  about  the  age  of  fifty. 

[It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  values  of/u  etc,  dealt 
with  here,  are  those  of  actual  life.  We  do  not  mean 
by  them  something  theoretical — as,  for  instance,  what 
their  values  would  be  were  a  woman  not  prevented  by 
nursing,  etc.,  from  exhibiting  her  full  fertility.  While 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  legitimate  abstinence  produces  but 
little  diminution,  as  regards  tbe  mass  of  the  people,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  none  is  produced  by  the  abominable 
methods  sanctioned  by  certain  advanced  thinkers.] 

Before  going  further,  it  may  be  well  to  verify  this 
formula  by  comparison  with  the  Tables,  so  that  we  may 
be  assured  of  the  validity  of  our  reasoning. 

Dr.  Duncan  gives  {Tmm.  B..SM.,  1863-4,  p.  358)' 
*  Alio  p.  1 9  of  this  volume. 
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the  following  numbers  for  the  wivea  in   Edinburgh 
imd  Glasgow,  taken  as  a  whole : — 


TABLE  LXXX.— Showing  Fecundity 

A  WHOLE   AT   DIFFBBENT 

OF  Wives  taken   as 
Ages. 

Age      .     . 

lfi-19 

SO-24 

S5-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

4&-49 

Fecundity 

60 

41-6 

346 

86 -6 

20'4 

8 

1-3 

The  two  last  numbers  are  probably  not  so  accurate 
aa  the  others — one  from  vague  statements  as  to  "forty 
years  of  age ;"  the  other  on  account  of  some  omissions 
noticed  in  a  footnote  to  the  Table.  As,  unfortunately, 
we  cannot  get  data  for  each  year  separately,  we  can 
only  test  the  above  formula  for  intervals  of  five  years. 
The  numbers  just  given  may  therefore  be  taken  as 
proportional  to  fn,  fa,  /^,  /j»,  /s?,  /t3,  and  /tr, 
respectively. 

4.  We  may  now  construct  the  second  line  of  the 
following  Table,  according  to  the  formula  above,  by 
adding  to  tlie  number  for  any  quinquennial  period  all 
those  which  follow  it : — 

TABLE  LXXXI. — Showing  Fertility  calculated  from 
Table  LXXX. 


Age      .     . 

15-19 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

Fertility 

182-7 

132'7 

90-9 

063 

28-7 

9-3 

1-3 

F, 

IS 

8-9 

6 

3-7 

' 

0-6 

0-1 

THS  UASS  OF  WOMEN. 

The  numbers  in  the  last  line  are  proportional  to 
those  in  the  second,  on  the  assumption  that  a  woman 
of  15-19  will  have  a  family  of  twelve. 

Dr.  Duncan  quotes  (Tixins.  R.S.E.,  18G5-6,  p.  302)* 
fix)m  the  journal  of  the  Statistfcal  Society  the  following 
table  of  values  of  F,  for  the  mass  of  married  women, 
in  the  district  of  St.  Georgc's-in-the-Eaat.  This  is, 
imfortunately,  not  quite  comparable  with  the  last,  as 
the  quinquenniads  differ  by  one  year  of  ago ;  and,  be- 
sides, the  ages  at  marriage  differ  in  the  diflerent  columns. 
But  there  seems  to  be  no  attainable  Table  so  nearly 
approaching  what  we  require  for  comparison. 

TABLE  LXXXII. — Showing  Fehtiuty  at  diffeuent  Ages. 


Age 

16-20 

21-25 

26-30 

31-35 

F, 

10-85 

8'24 

600 

4-00 

Neglecting  the  difference  of  the  quinquenniads  in  the 
two  tables,  and  taking  11  instead  of  12,  for  the  sitke 
of  direct  comparison,  as  the  value  of  F  at  15-19  in 
the  first,  we  have — 


TABLE  LXXXIll. — Showuic  a  Coupabison  of  Tables 
LXXXI.  AMD  LXXXIL 


Calculated 

11 

8-16 

5-5 

3-4 

1-9 

0-56 

Obnrved 

10-85 

8-24 

6-0 

4-0 

*  Alio  p.  Ill  of  this  voliinie. 
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These  niunbers  agree  as  well  as  coald  possibly  be 
expected. 

5.  If  we  project  the  numbers  above  given  for 
f\T--fi,u  aod  try  to  represent  the  values  off  ion  all  ages 

by  the  ordinates  of  a  curve,  whose  abscissee  denote  the 
correspouding  ages,  we  have  the  continuous  curve  of 
the  following  diagram. 

The  straight  line,  which  almost  coincides  with  the 
continuous  curve — at  least  from  the  age  of  17  to  that 
of  40 — and  whose  departure  from  it  above  that  age 
must  depend  to  some  extent  on  the  defects  of  the  Table 
pointed  out  in  §  3,  intersects  the  axis  at  50.  We  may 
obviously  assume  it  as  very  nearly  representing  the 
Tables.  And  we  can  therefore  express  the  value  of  ft 
by  a  number  proportional  to  50  —  (.     Thus — 

/,  =  A(50-0 
(where  A  is  a  number,  whose  value  we  can  easily  find) 
is  a  simple  formula  very  closely  representing  the  tabu-  ■ 
lated  results. 

6.  But  F,  can  now  be  represented  in  a  form  almost 
as  simple.     For — 

F,  =/,+/,  +  ,  + 4/« 

=  i  I  (50  -  ()+(49  -  0  + + 1  }  =  i  i (50-  0  (51  -  0 

=  \k  (60  — ()*i  nearly  engugh  for  our  porpoae. 


THE   MASS   OF  WOMEN. 
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7.  Thus  it  appears  that — 

• 

Fecundity  is  proportioned   to    the  nwmbei^  of 

years  a  woman's  age  is  under  fifty ;  and 

Fertility  at  that  age  is  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  same  number. 

8.  To  show,  numerically,  how  closely  these  formulae 
represent  the  Tables  we  have  employed  is  of  course 
easy. 

TABLE  LXXXIV. — Showing  Comparison  of  Observed 
-Fecundity  with  Statement  in  Section  7. 


Age     .    . 


Dr.  Duncan 


f(5O-0 


16-19 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

50-0 

41-8. 

34-6 

26-6 

20-4 

8-0 

1-3 

49*5 

420 

34-6 

270 

19-5 

12-0 

4-5 

TABLE  LXXXV.— Showing  Comparison  of  Observed  Fer- 
tility with  Statement  in  Section  7,  and  with  the 
Process  of  Section  3. 


Age     .      . 

15-19 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

Dr.  Duncan 

10-85 

8-24 

5-00 

4-00 

Calculated 

from  ft 

11-0 

816 

5-5 

3-4 

1-9 

0-55 

0-09 

as  in  (4) 

iV(50-0= 

10-89 

7-84 

5-29 

3-24 

1-G9 

0-64 

0-09 
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9.  Example  I. — ^As  an  application  of  the  fonnula, 
let  U3  suppose  a  woman,  who  was  married  ten  years 
ago  at  the  age  of  twenty,  to  have  now  five  children : — 

At  marriage     .     .     Fjo  =  M  (^0  -  20)*  =  450  k 
At  present       .     .     F30  =  J  it  (50  -  30)*  =  200  k 

But  the  difference  Fj©  —  F30,  or  250  ky  represents 
five  children.  Hence  F30,  or  200  k,  represents  four  more. 
So  that  her  family  will  probably  amount  to  nine. 

[Example  II. — As  another  application,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  inquire  at  what  intervals  a  healthy 
woman's  children  are  likely  to  succeed  one  another  at 
different  periods  of  her  life,  if  the  above  formulae  be 
correct. 

Suppose  her  to  be  married  at  twenty,  and  that  she 
has  in  all  ten  children — 

Then  Fto    =  900  represents  10  childreiL 
F211,  =  810         „  9       „  ' 

Fjs^  =  720         „  8       „ 

F24-9  =  630         „  7       „ 

etc.  etc. 

Thus  the  first  child  is  bom  before  she  is  21  '6  years 
old,  and  others  in  succession  before  her 

23-2,  24-9,  26-8,  288,  31  1,  336,  36*6,  40-6ih,  etc,  yean, 

i.e.  they  succeed  one  another  at  intervalB  of  (roughly) 

1-6,  1-7,  1-9,  20,  2-3,  2-5,  3*0,  40,  etc.,  years. 

This  calculation,  however,  requires  modification,  in 
consequence  of  a  result  soon  to  be  given.] 
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10.  As  illustrating  the  subject  further,  I  append 

portions  of  another  of  Dr.   Duncan's  Tables  {Trans. 

R.S.E.,  1865-6,  p.  306),*"  with  formula:  for  comparison. 

roughly  founded  on  the  type/  =  i  (C  -  t). 

TABLE  LXXXVI. — Showing  the  Modification  produced 

BT  Age  at  Makruge  dpos  tue  Formula  kepkesenting 

Fecundity. 

Agert 

Ago 

Age 

Age 

Age 

Age 

Age 

MiirriHSB 

20:24 

25-29 

80-34 

36-30 

40-14 

46?49 

15-19 

Table    .... 

64-1 

521 

363 

19-6 

2'4 

3  (43— .ge)  . 

63-0 

48 '0 

33  0 

18  0 

3- 

20-2  i 

Table    .     .     . 

617 

41-7 

24-5 

11-4 

0-3 

3(46-a|5o)    . 

57  0 

420 

270 

130 

o-o 

25-29 

Table    .     .     . 

40'6 

28-3 

9-1 

1-3 

2-66  {47-5— age) 

1       ■■■ 

41-4 

28-0 

14-7 

1-4 

30-3i 

Table   .     .     . 
3  (48-6— age) 

1 

340 
34-6 

19'2 
19-5 

4-6 
4-5 

These  formulae  seem  to  represent  the  tables  pretty 

closely — with  the  exception  of  a  solitary  number  for           ] 

those  married  at  25-29— and,  if  they  may  be  trusted. 

1       indicate  a  very  curious  result.     Of  course,  when  the 

fecundity  is   given  by  an    expression   of  the   form 

1      /:  (C  - 1),  C  is  the  age  at  which  sterility  arrives. 

L  "^~  J 

r 

■ 

■. 

J 

I 
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Now,  it  appears  from  the  last  given  Table,  that  we 
have  for  wives  married  at 

Fecundity. 

15-19  k  (43— age) 

20-24  k  (46— age) 

25-29  k  (47-5— age) 

30-34  k  (48-5— age) 

In  words,  the  advent  of  sterility^  is  hastened  hy 
early  marriage. 

Thus  sterility  occurs  according  to  the  following 
Table  :— 

TABLE  LXXXVII. — Showing  the  Age  at  Marriage,  and 

THAT  OF  THE  ADVENT  OF  STERILITY. 


Age  at  Marriage. 

Age  of  Sterility. 

15-19 

43 

20-24 

46 

26-29 

47-6 

30-34 

48-5 

This  is  singular  enough,  and  seems  to  be  well  borne 
out  by  the  Tables,  since  the  age  of  sterility  is  uniformly 
later  as  the  age  at  marriage  is  greater.  But,  of  course, 
far  more  extensive  observations  must  be  made  and 
discussed  before  such  a  point  as  this  can  be  settled. 

Accepting  it,  however,  for  the  present,  we  may  cal- 
culate from  the  last  Table,  and  the  Table  of  fecundity 
already  given,  the  whole  fertility  as  depending  on  the 
age  at  marriage.  For,  if  t  be  the  age  at  marriage,  C, 
the  corresponding  age  of  sterility — 

Whole  fertility  =  J  ik  (C,  -  0*. 

In  this  formula  A;  is  to  be  foimd.     But  we  have 

Fecundity  at  marriage  -ft  =  ife  (C|  —  /). 
Hence,  whole  fertility  =  J  /«  (C|  -  /). 

*  This  is  the  relative  sterility  of  other  parts  of  this  work. — J.  M.  D. 
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If  we  accept  10  children  as  representing  the  whole 
fertility  at  15-19,  which  seems  a  reasonable  assump- 
tion, we  have 

10  =  i/„(43-17)=I3/n. 

Hence  f„  =  ~,  from  which  (by  proportion)  the 
other  values  of y  are  easily  found.     Hence — 

TABLE  LXXXYIII. — Seowrao  the  Influence  of  the  Ad- 
vent OF  Steriutt  upon  the  whole  Fertiuty  of 
Marriage. 


Age  at  MuTkge. 

Whole  FertUity. 

F. 

15-19 

10- 

10- 

20-24 

7-7 

7-4 

25-29 

5-5 

50 

30-34 

3-4 

31 

The  last  column  has  been  added  for  comparison,  so 
as  to  show  bow  the  later  advent  of  sterility  in  the 
more  advtmeed  marriages  increases  the  fertility. 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  that  the  interi^retation  of 
the  expression  ^it  =  J;  is,  that  a  wife  of  15-19  will, 
on  the  average,  hecomc  pregnant  at  1  "3  years  after 
marriage — that  is,  she  will  have  a  child  within  about 
two  years  of  marriage.  This  limit  of  time  depends, 
however,  on  our  assumption  of  10  children  as  the 
measure  of  the  fertility  at  15-19,  ami  childless  mar- 
riages are  included  in  the  data.  Dr.  Duncan  gives 
{Tratis.  R.S.E.,  1865-6,  p.  297)*  1-52  as  the  average 

•  Also  p.  132  of  tliia  volume. 
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interval  between  marriage  and  the  birth  of  the  first 
child.  The  reason  of  the  discrepancy  is  of  courae 
thia,  that  in  our  calculation  the  mass  of  wives  is  con- 
aidered,  and  in  Dr.  Duncan's  only  fruitful  marriages 
are  taken  account  of. 

[Take  again  the  first  example  of  §  9,  with  this  im- 
provement in  our  formula?.  As  the  average  age  of 
sterility  for  age  of  marriage  15-19  is  43,  and,  for  20-24, 
46,  we  may  take  that  at  20  as  45. 

Hence  Fjo  =  i  ft  (25)"  =  ^  ft, 


The  diflerence  is  200  k,  which  represents  5  children. 
Hence  Fm  represents  ^  =  2'8  children  more.  The 
family  will  therefore  probably  amoimt  to  8,  a  con- 
siderable improvement  on  the  former  result.  It  would 
be  easy  to  carry  these  speculations  farther ;  to  show, 
for  instance,  that  (so  far  as  our  present  data  are  con- 
cerned) we  have  very  nearly 

50-C,  =  F,, 
I.e.  that  the  adviime  of  the  date  of  sterility  due  to 
early  marnage  is  great  in  projiortion  to  the  fertility 
at  marriage.  But  our  data  are  as  yet  far  too  slender 
to  allow  us  safely  to  build  upon  them  conclusions  {like 
this)  of  a  much  higher  order  of  uncertainty  than  those 
already  given.] 
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FECUNDITY  AND  FERTILITY   OF  THE  AVERAGE 

INDIVIDUAL. 

11.  If  we  endeavour  to  derive  formulae  of  a  similar 
character  from  the  Tables  of  absolute  sterility,*  the  re- 
sults are  not  quite  so  simple.  Thus  we  find  {Trans. 
RS.E.,  1865-6,  p.  319)— t 

TABLE  LXXXIX. — Showing  the  Percentage  of  Sterility 

IN  WOBfEN  MARRIED  AT  DIFFERENT  AgES. 


Age 
at  Marriage 

15-19 

20-24     25-29 

1 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

Percentage 

Sterile 
Percentage 
not  Sterile 

1 

i    7-3 
I  92-7 

0 
100 

27-7 
72-3 

37-5 
62-5 

53-2 

46-8 

90-9 
9-1 

95-6 
4*4 

From  the  manner  in  which  this  Table  was  formed, 
it  would  appear  that  we  are  to  a  certain  extent  justified 
in  taking  the  numbers  in  the  last  line  as  proportional 
to  the  average  fecundity  at  the  respective  ages.  But 
the  curve  representing  these  numbers  difiers  consider- 
ably more  from  a  straight  line  than  that  derived  from 
the  other  Tables.     It  is  the  dotted  curv^e  in  the  fiimre. 

*  This  is  the  sterility  (not  ahsolutc)  of  other  parts  of  this 
volume. — J.  M.  D.  f  Also  p.  200  of  this  volume. 
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It  is  true  that  if  we  consider  the  loose  way  in  which 
women  from  30  to  40  call  themselves  30,  and  those 
from  40  to  50  call  themselves  40,  we  might  expect 
the  smaller  oi-dinatea  belonging  to  higher  ages  to  be 
pushed  back  an  it  were  towards  30  and  40,  thereby 
apparently  accounting  for  the  two  depressions  which 
appear  in  the  curve  about  those  ages,  That  this  is  no 
fancied  explanation  may  be  gathered  from  the  follow- 
ing scandalous  facts  recorded  in  the  Census  Report  of 
1851,  p.  24  :— 

In  1841  tlia  number  of  giria,  of  agca  10-15  waa      1,003,119 
But  in  1851    these  had  become  young  women 

aged  20-25,  and  numbered  ....      1,030,456 

This  number,  when  corrected  from  the  tables  of 
mortality,  obviously  includes  about  140,000  women 
whose  ages  had  increased  by  less  than  10  in  ten 
years. 

Again,  in  1841  thenumberof  women  aged  20-25 

waa 973,696 

But  in  1851  those  who  had  reached  30-35  were 
only 7GS,T1I 

indicating  at  first  sight  a  fearful  death-rate,  but  really 
showing  how  strong  is  the  desire,  among  women  at 
least,  to  be  considered  as  remaining  under  the  magic 
limit  of  thirty  years  of  age. 

To  complete  the  examination,  however,  let  us  see 
how  far  these  data  from  sterility  agree  with  the  for- 
mula deduced  from  the  other  considerations. 


■m.      « 


1  I        •- 


43-49 


•ir;         ^f:- 


4-4 


i'>4 


.. .  • . 


--•=^^  ='-"  -i--=ss  IT  c^  simple 
•e  irTir:3~i.ri:r.  tt^  have  sot 

^  *  « 

-  --^-^m^rr  11  r  i-^H'jfsr  certain 
>rr5  i.TTJir  .-oiignest  ages, 
-=^1:  .1  ZZJ.J  cs^ily  zk  supposed 


L::  :!-:>   is   il ::_  r    :--->^  's-Li:!  m^.y  s.>rve  to 
•  ■■■-"_  ■      ■        ■%"*». 

i:..::.y  Livr:  ':".:lir;L  >;:  :\i^mi-  ::::\:i  m-:livrs  in  liis 
T;:'0'.  7.':i:-:.  :i.v:s  vir:-.:;lly  as-ui::-:^  tLu:  no  woman  of 
2M-24  i=^  .=!:•  ril''.  T:.>  u'.oovjiti  tV-r  the  great  rise  in 
thr-  'i\oUf"\    cuYVr  oi  tL»r  tiLairo  at  tilt?  ago  «:»f  22. 

Takin;.^  it  as  wiv  hav.;-  it,  however,  It-t  us  ITV  how 
far  it  niCifTih  with  our  furmer  results.  By  the  process 
of  i  '3  w<.-  foiin  tljL'  fir.-t  lin«;  of  the  following  Table.  The 
sf-r-oiid  i.s  fitYXiV'A  nn  xht  ty|)e  Ft  =  4  k  (50  — f^-. 
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TABLE  XCI. — Showing  Comparisons  of  Results  respecting 
Fertility  derived  by  applying  the  Process  of  Section 
3  to  Table  LXXXIX.,  with  the  Statement  in  Section  7. 


Age    .     . 

15-19 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

F,from/,| 
observed  ) 

387-8 

2951 

1951 

120-8 

60-3 

13-5 

4-4 

l>^-^' 

414 

298 

202 

123 

64 

24 

4 

This  coincidence  also  is  close  enough,  and  would 
be  still  closer  if  we  had  the  numbers  for/50  and  up- 
wards ;  as  the  smaller  numbers  in  the  Table,  where  the 
deficiency  lies,  would  thus  be  increased  proportionally 
much  more  than  the  larger  ones.  The  number  for 
15-19  is,  of  course,  from  what  has  been  already  ex- 
plained, considerably  in  defect  of  the  theoretical 
number. 
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12.  We  may  apply  tlie  above  resulta  to  compare  the 
fertility  ot"  different  races — a  problem  of  considerable  . 
interest.  We  BhaU  not  attempt  a  rigorous  solution,  , 
for  the  application  of  which,  indeed,  we  have  no  suffi- 
cient data  ;  but,  to  utilise  as  far  as  possible  such  data 
as  we  possess,  we  shall  make  one  or  two  postulates, 
which  will  probably  be  casUy  admitted,  and  which 
will  enable  us  to  avoid  complication. 

13.  Suppose  that  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  we  may 
consider  the  number  of  marriages  at  each  given  age  to  ' 
remain  practically  unaltered,  we  may  then  consider  the 
hirihs  in  any  one  year  as  represented  by  the  total  fer- 
tility of  those  man-ied  in  that  year.  That  is,  the  child- 
ren bom  in  that  year  of  mothers  married  at  30-34,  for 
instance,  are  due  to  those  married  last  year,  the  year 
before  last,  and  so  on  for  fifteen  years  back,  at  the  age 
of  30-34 ;  and  as  the  number  is  supposed  nearly  con- 
stant for  some  years,  we  have  the  fertility  of  all  for 
one  year  (very  nearly)  by  calculating  the  total  fertility 
for  the  rest  of  their  Uvea  of  those  married  in  that  year. 
As  population,  and  W'ith  it  the  number  of  marriages,  is 
generally  increasing,  this  pi-ocess  will  slightly  exag-   , 
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gerate  the  numbers  sought ;  but,  in  comparing  two 
growing  countries,  such  as  England  and  Scotland,  no 
perceptible  error  will  be  introduced. 

14.  We  next  assume  tliat  the  law  of  fertility  as 
depending  on  age  is  the  same  in  the  two  countries  com- 
pared.    That  is,  we  assume  that 

where  e  is  some  definite  number ;  and  F^  F'^  represent 
the  fertility  in  the  two  races  at  age  t. 

This  will  evidently  be  the  case  if  the  fertility  be 
really  expressible,  as  above,  in  the  form 

for  two  such  expressions  can  only  differ  through  the 
number  h  But  it  will  not  hold  if  the  age  at  which 
sterility  arrives  in  the  mass  of  wives,  here  represented 
by  50,  should  happen  to  be  greatly  different  for  differ- 
ent races.     On  this  point  we  have  no  information. 

15.  Let,  then,  a*<  be  the  number  of  marriages  of 
women  at  t  years  of  age  in  any  one  year,  jS  the  number 
of  legitimate  births  in  a  year,  we  have,  by  the  above 
postulates 

/3  =  2/{aF  =  At)5  Fi5  +  Ah«  Fi6  +   .  .  .    +  A*4»  F49. 

For  another  country 

where  e  is,  as  above,  the  ratio  of  the  fertility  of  the 
second  race  to  that  of  the  first.     These  equations  give 

_ff    2a^F 

^"i3  *2^'F 
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where  the  absolute  fertility  of  either  country  is  no 
longer  involved,  so  that  we  may  employ  for  the  values 
of  F  the  expressions  in  §  4,  or  those  in  §  8. 

16.  Example. — From  the  Registrar-Generals'  re- 
ports for  England  and  Scotland,  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing data : — 

TABLE  XCII. — Showing  Number  op  Marriages  and  Num- 
ber OF  Legitimate  Children  in  England  and  Scotland 
IN  ONE  Year. 


England, 
1864. 

Scotland, 
1862. 

No.  of  Marriages     .     .     . 
Legitimate  Births    .     .     . 

180,387 
692,827 

20,697 
96,693 

TABLE  XCIII. — Showing   Percentage   for   each    Quin- 

QUENNIAD  OF  WOMEN   MARRIED   IN   ONE  YeAR  IN  ENGLAND 

AND  Scotland,  and  the  Corresponding  FERTiLmr  prom 
Table  LXXXI. 


1 

15-20 

20-25 

25-30 

30-35 

7-28 

35-40 

40-45 

45-50 

FiTigland     .     . 

13-60 

49-74 

19-55 

3-89 

2-67 

1-57 

Scotland     .     . 

1307 

46-28 

2413    8-54 

4-36 

2-03 

0-95 

And  we  assume,  in  accordance  with  §§  8  and  9 — 

r  proportional  to  12*0 

8-9 

6  0 

3-7       20       0-6 

01 

This  gives  2  ^  F  = 

Also         S/t'F  = 
Hence  e  = 


20  507 

\^^^  [12  X  13-07  +  8-9  X  46-28  +  .  .  .] 

20,597  X  7-55  for  Scotland. 
180,387  X  7-595  for  England. 

692,827       20,597        7-55  _^.^,« 
90,693"  '   180,387  "  7-595""^*^^^  nQox\y. 
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A  more  accurate  comparison  would  be  obtained  by 
employing  the  average  number  of  marriages  at  various 
ages  for  five  or  ten  consecutive  years,  instead  of  those 
in  any  one  year,  as  above,  which  are  liable  to  consider- 
able fluctuations.  But  we  have  not  data  enough.  It 
would  appear  then,  that  the  absolute  fertility  of  the 
vutss  of  married  women  in  England  is  about  SO  per 
cent  otdg  of  that  in  Scotland. 

Tliat  the  fertility  is  less  in  England  than  in  Scot- 
land has  been  shown  by  the  Registrar-General  for 
Scotland  (Report  1866).  But  he  makes  the  ratio  con- 
siderably greater  than  the  preceding  estimate. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  if  the  insinuations  we  some- 
times hear  about  Scottish  marriages  have  any  found- 
ation in  fact,  their  consideration  would  tend  to  make 
the  difference  in  fertility  between  the  two  countries 
even  greater  than  that  just  given ;  for  legitimation  per 
subsequens  matnmonium  does  not  shift  the  position  of 
a  child's  name  in  the  Eeglstrar's  books, 

17.  The  fact  that  in  England  and  Scotland  the 
quantities  2  ft  F  and  2  /li'  F  are  almost  exactly  propor- 
tional to  the  numbers  of  marriages  in  the  two  countries, 
shows  that,  although  Scottish  women,  as  a  rule,  marry 
later  in  life  than  English  women,  the  long  period 
(25-40)  during  which  their  marriage-rate  exceeds  that 
in  England,  as  compared  with  the  shorter  period 
(20  25),  during  which  it  falls  behind,  almost  makes 
up  for  the  diminished  fertility  at  the  more  advanced 
age. 

It  only  remains  to  consti-uct  tlic  values  of  the 
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quantities  F,  for  eaeli  country,  taken,  of  courae,  from 
the  raiiss  of  the  wives. 

As  before  (§  15),  we  should  have  had 

if  we  had  used  proper  absolute  values  of  F.     But  we 
used  the  numbers  12,  8'9,  6,  etc.,  whicli  are  obviously 
too  large.     Reducing  them  all  in  the  ratio  <  to  1,  and 
substituting  for  ^.  etc.,  their  values,  we  get 
96,693  =  30,597  «  7-55  i 
ITiia  gives             i^O'GaS; 

from  which  we  construct  the  following  Table  : — 

TABLE  XCIV.— CoMrARiNc  Actual   Fertility   of  a   Mass 
OF  Wives  in  Enoland  and  in  Scotland,  for  Different 
Ages  at  Marriage. 

lG-10 

29-24 

2.'<-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

ScoUand    .    .    . 
England    .    .    . 

744 

6'01 

5-U 
4-49 

3-77 
3  02 

3'30 
1-87 

1-24 
1-01 

0-37 
0-30 

0-06 
0-05 

i 

19.  In  conclusion,  it  may  merely  be  repeated  that 
ive  have  attempted  no  elaborate  or  exact  inquiiy  into 
his  question ;  indeed  the  utter  insufficiency  of  data 
vould  have  rendered  such  a  proceeding  absurd ;  ant 
ve  have,  for  the  same  reason,  abstained  from  cmploy- 
jig  some  of  our  own  results,  such  as  those  of  §  10,  in 
nodiij^ing  the  earlier  ones,  by  the  help  of  which  they 
lave  been  arrived  at.     Thus,  for  instance,  we  shoult 
)e  led  by  the  results  of  §  1 0  to  use  in  the  formula)  o: 
;  5,  6,  a  number  somewhat  less  than  50,  as  corre- 

k                  J 

i 
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spoudUig  to  the  average  age  of  sterility.  As  in  all 
questions  of  average,  the  value  of  our  deductions  in 
this  matter  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  extent  and 
accuracy  of  our  data,  and  it  is  sad  to  think  that  the 
enormous  blue-books  which  load  our  slielves  contain 
80  much  painfully-elaborated  information  which  is  of 
no  use,  and  so  little  of  those  precious  statistics  which 
would  at  once  be  easy  of  acquirement  and  invaluable 
to  physiologists. 

[By  the  kindness  of  M.  Berg  of  the  Statistical 
Bureau,  Stockholm,  I  have  recently  been  put  in 
possession  of  the  necessary  data  for  Sweden,  and 
Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Black  have  given  me  access  to  a 
number  of  the  Reports  of  the  Hegistrarfi-General  for 
the  three  kingdoms.  The  results  I  have  obtained  from 
these  data  are  given  in  the  following  Table. 

The  first  colimin  gives  the  whole  number  of  mar- 
riages in  each  year. 

The  second  the  number  of  legitimate  birtha. 

The  third  contains  numbers  depending  on  the  pro- 
portional numbers  of  marriages  at  each  age,  and  may 
be  considered  as  showing  to  what  extent  the  customs 
of  each  country  allow  the  married  women  to  take 
advantage  of  their  fertility  by  comparatively  early 
marriage.  The  larger  are  the  numbers  in  this  column, 
the  greater  should  we  expect  to  be  the  proportion  of 
births  to  marriages  in  each  year.  Or,  from  another 
point  of  \'iew,  if  th&se  numbers  were  the  same  for  all 
the  races,  the  relative  fertility  would  be  directly  as  the 
number  of  births  and  inversely  as  the  number  of  mar- 
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riages.  The  nmnbers  in  fact  represent  how  much  of 
the  original  fertility  (here  assumed  as  t^-elve  for  ago 
15-19)  is  left  at  the  average  time  of  marriage. 

The  fourth  column  comhinea  the  data  contained  in 
the  first  three,  and  its  terms  are  directly  proportional 
to  the  fertility  of  each  race. 

The  numbers  in  the  fifth  colimin  represent  for  the 
maaa  of  wives  the  real  value  of  the  fertility  at  15-19. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  nearly  the  ratio  given  above 
between  the  fertility  in  Scotland  and  England  is  main- 
tained ;  and  to  see  that  Ireland  is  almost  exactly  on  a 
par  with  Scotland  ;  while  both  are  very  inferior  (so  far 
as  the  mode  of  calculation  may  be  trusted)  to  Sweden. 

The  second  table,  founded  entirely  on  the  averages 
of  the  others,  gives  the  most  probable  values  of  F,  for 
women  of  15-19  in  each  country. 

These  new  results  are  certainly  more  trustworthy 
than  those  given  above,  inasmuch  as  they  are  foimded 
on  a  much  greater  number  of  data ;  but  it  is  certain, 
that  these  data  are  not  very  trustworthy,  and  I  have 
been  obliged  to  assume  in  all  my  calculations  Dr.  Dun- 
can's little  Table  from  the  parish  of  St.  George's-in-the- 
East,  as  the  only  one  obtaiuable  for  a  verification 
(however  rough)  of  the  dependence  of  fertility  upon 
fecundity. 

In  the  above  paper,  however,  I  believe  I  have 
given  all  that  is  necessary  for  attacking  those  good  and 
comprehensive  data,  which  (it  is  to  be  hoped)  the  pro- 
verbial wisdom  of  our  legislature  will  ere  long  furnish 
to  the  rapidly  increasing  thirst  for  knowledge  among 
its  all  too  patient  flock. 
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TABLE  XCV. — SeowiNO  Numbers  of  Mabruoes,  and  of 
Legitisiate  Births  ;  also  of  tee  Amount  to  which 
Women  by  age  at  Mabriage  avail  themselves  of  their 
Fertility  ;  and  the  relative  asd  absolute  Fertiltty  : 
IN  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Sweden. 


ENGLAND. 


Mwri^Hi. 

Leg.  Birtha. 

173,510 

680,276 

7-51 

■624 

180,387 

692,827 

761 

■607 

185,474 

701.484 

7-60 

■5 

187,776 

708,369 

7-606 

■5 

179,154 

723.163 

7-59 

■532 

176,962 

740,520 

7-706 

■543 

20,896 

97,080 

7-494 

■621 

20,697 

96,693 

7-55 

■625 

22,234 

98,393 

7-52 

-692 

22,725 

101,136 

7S0 

■595 

23,621 

101,608 

7-48 

-579 

23,629 

101,994 

7-406 

-585 

22,618 

102,896 

7-36 

-621 

IKELAND. 
131,234     I     8-OOG  I 
139,600  7-79 

141,221      I     7-76     I 

SWEDEN. 


28,272 

114,819 

6-04 

672 

27,825 

119,984 

6-16 

701 

29,013 

122,076 

6-10 

690 

28,248 

123,085 

6-169 

706 

28,944 

121,841 

5-801 

726 

27,797 

123,919 

6-16 

726 

26,440 

116,005 

6-26 

728 

22,833 

103,661 

6-65 

682 

23,803 

106,712 

6-16 

731 

■602     I     7-2 
■561  6-97 

■604     I     7^25 
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TABLE  XCVL — Showing  the  Average  Actual  Fertility 
OF  Married  Women  of  15-19,  in  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Sweden,  as  deduced  from  Table  XCV. 

England  ....  6*21 

Scotland  ....  7*23 

Ireland  .         .         .         .  7*14 

Sweden  .         .         ,         .  8-48 

This  would  appear  to  show  that  while  the  fertility 

in  England  is  only  86  per  cent  of  that  in  Scotland,  in 

Ireland  it  is  98  per  cent,  and  in  Sweden  117  per  cent. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  in  the  latter  country  the 

fertility  may  be  longer  protracted  than  in  the  others, 

so  that  the  mode  of  calculation  adopted  may  have  given 

it  an  undue  advantage. 

P.  G.  T.] 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


FECUNDITY,  FERTILITY,  AND  STERILITY/' 

The  Btatifltician,  economist,  physiologist,  and  doctor,  aiv 
allowed  to  feel  an  interest  in  tlie  fertility  and  fecundity 
of  the  human  race  ;  but  may  not  aimple  men  and  women 
consider  what  family  they  may  probably  have,  and 
what  risk  of  death  awaits  the  woman  at  each  successive 
childbirth  ?  Few  subjects  can  more  affect  their  welfare, 
but  after  perusal  of  Dr.  Duncan's  book  we  perceive  that 
few  subjects  have  received  less  attention,  and  he  will 
be  the  first  to  admit  tliat  the  informatioo  lie  has  gleaned 
is  incomplete,  though  he  has  spared  no  pains  in  analysing 
the  limited  number  of  facts  observed  and  recorded. 

The  main  data  used  by  him  are  obtained  from  the 
Register  of  Births  iu  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  in  the 
year  1855.  He  seems  to  know  all  about  16,301  wives 
whose  children  were  registered  in  that  year,  and  veiy 
properly  regrets  that  an  alteration  iu  the  schedule  to 
be  filled  up  by  mothers  prevented  his  and  our  acquiring 
equally  complete  information  about  those  same  and 
other  wives  in  subsequent  years.  It  is  poor  consolation 
to  think  that  the  alteration  must  have  been  agreeable 

*  Bcprmted,  with  the  author's  sanctioD,  olmoat  entire,  from  the 
nine^'fourth  number  of  the  North  British  R/-vieu),  for  December 
1867  ;  being  an  article  on  the  first  edition  of  this  work. 
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to  sixteen  thousand  aud  odd  wives,  for,  seeing  how  J 
very  much  has  been  extracted  from  the  regiatration  in  J 
one  year,  and  how  very  much  remains  unknown,  we  I 
do  wish  the  1855  form  had  been  retained,  troublesome  \ 
though  it  was.    If  women,  as  chUd-bearcrs,  suffer  remedi- 
able hardships,  they  must  furnish  the  data  by  which  the 
grievances  maybe  proved.  The  suffering  attending  preg- 
nancy and  childbirth  is  so  great,  and  affects  so  many- 
persons,  that  great  value  must  be  set  on  statistics  show-  I 
ing  the  circnmatancea  under  which  least  suffering  ia 
entailed  and  least  risk  run,  and  women  may  fairly  be 
compelled  to  give  the  information  which  ia  required  for 
their  own  good.     Much  folly  has  been  talked  about  the 
rights  of  women,  but  those  who  most  oppose  the  as- 
sumption by  women  of  the  parts  now  played  by  men 
should  in  consistency  grant  wives  the  right  to  bear  and  I 
rear  children  with  the  least  possible  risk  and  labour.  J 
Who  wUl  dare  to  say  that  this  condition  obtains  ? 

Dr.  Duncan's  book  contains  much  information  as  ' 
to  the  risk  entailed  by  marriage  ;  but  this  information  I 
is  still  incomplete.     The  rough  comparisons  usually- 
made  between  the  deaths  among  single  and  married 
women  of  the  same  age  teU  us  nothing,  for  married 
women  belong  to  what  an  insurance  company  calls  a 
class  of  selected  hves.     A  presumption  exists  that  men 
will  on  the  whole  choose  healthy,  well-to-do  women, 
rejecting  the  sickly,  deformed,  poverty-stiicken,  and  ^ 
vicious,  whose  deaths  cannot  fairly  be  set  off  against 
those  of  the  bride  in  chUdbii'th,*     Even  from  the  full 
•  See  Chapter  IV.  of  Part  VII.— J.  M.  D. 
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registration  of  1855,  Dr.  Duncan  can  extract  nothing 
aa  to  the  additional  risk  supposed  to  be  entailed  by 
rapid  child-bearing.  It  is  probable  that  some  interval 
Ixitween  successive  children  entails  less  risk  than  any 
other,  and,  if  so,  this  interval  should  be  known. 

We  may,  indeed,  be  told  that  if  we  had  the  know- 
ledge we  crave  we  could  not  use  it,  but  must  let  nature 
take  its  course.  Let  ua  know  the  facts  before  giving 
a  decision  on  this  point.  We  do  not  let  nature  take  its 
course  even  now,  but  throw  impediments  in  the  way 
of  excessive  production  by  the  civil  obligations  imposed 
by  marriage  laws,  and  these  obligations  are  sanctioned 
by  the  highest  morality.  Let  ua  first  learn  the  facts 
accurately,  and  we  may  then  consider  how  far  they  are 
or  may  be  under  our  control. 

Dr.  Duncan  gives  some  of  the  facts  on  which  our 
reasoning  must  be  based ;  for  instance,  his  tables  con- 
clusively show  the  great  rapidity  with  which  young 
married  women  will  probably  bear  children.  Let  us 
defer  further  consideration  of  the  moral  aspect  of  the 
question,  and  examine  critically  the  facts  he  lays  before 
us.  The  meaning  of  the  terms  "  fecundity"  and  "  fer- 
tility" must  be  first  explained. 

The  fertility  of  a  woman,  or  of  a  mass  of  women, 
is  measured  by  the  number  of  chddren  born  to  that 
woman,  or  mass  of  women.  We  may  speak  of  the 
past  fertility,  the  future  fertility,  or  the  fertility  during 
a  given  period  of  a  mass  of  women ;  these  several  fer- 
tilities wdl  be  measured  by  the  number  of  children 
bom  to  the  women  during  the  periods  named.     We 
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may  speak  of  the  fertility  of  all  the  women  in  a  givei 
population,  of  the  wives  only,  or  of  the  mothers  only  ^ 

the  same  number  may  measure  the  fertility  in  the  three! 
cases,  but  the  mean  fertility  of  women,  wives,  aadl 
mothers  will  differ,  inasmuch  as  the  numlwr  by  which  f 
the  total  fertility  must  be  divided  will  differ  in  the  ' 
three  cases.     The  quality  is  in  every  case  mensurable, 
and  may,  therefore,  be  the  subject  of  exact  knowledge. 
When  a  woman  is  called  fertile,  we  mean  that  she  has  i 
children  ;  a  very  fertile  woman  has  many  children.    Dr. 
Duncan  further  uses  the  term  "  persistently  fertile,"  to  | 
express  the  fact  that  the  women  in  particular  tables 
have  had  children  during  the  year  in  which  the  statis-  j 
tics  as  to  their  families  have  been  collected ;  he  also  uses  ( 
the  words  "  intensely  fertile"  occasionally,  to  express 
the  fact  that  a  given  mass  of  women  have  a  great  many  I 
children  per  annum,  or  in  a  given  time. 

The  fecundity  of  women  is  measured  by  the  same 
nirniber  as  would  measure  the  intensity  of  their  fertility, 
or  by  the  number  of  children  they  bear  per  annum ; 
and  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  avoid  the  expression 
of  intense  fertility  altogether,  even  when  applied  to  s 
mass  of  women,  some  of  whom  may  be  sterile,  or  not  ' 
subject  to  the  conditions  necessary  for  child-bearing. 
In  one  sense  women  who  are  capable  of  Itearing  children 
might  be  teiTned  fecund,  but  Dr.  Duncan's  measure- 
ments of  fecundity  are  neceseaiily  drawn  from  those 
women  only  who  are  subject  to  the  conditions  required 
for  child-bearing.  The  woman  of  unit  fertility  is  the 
woman  who  has  or  will  have  one  child.     The  woman 
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of  unit  fecundity  might  be  defined  as  the  woniau  who, 
subject  to  the  necessary  conditions,  has  or  will  have 
one  child  per  annum.  The  above  definitions  are  not 
quite  tlie  same  as  tlioae  given  by  Dr.  Duncan,  but  they 
approach  very  closely  to  those  given  by  Professor  Tait, 
\^ho  has  contributed  a  very  valuable  section  to  Dr. 
Duncan's  work.  Professor  Tait  says,  "  By  fecundity 
at  a  given  age,  we  mean  the  probability  that,  during 
the  lapse  of  one  year  of  married  life  at  that  age,  preg- 
nancy producing  a  living  child  will  ensue."  This 
definition  will  correspond  with  that  given  above,  if  in 
one  average  year  of  married  life  be  included  the  average 
number  of  montlis  of  pregnancy ;  but  there  would  be  a 
difference  of  nine  months  between  the  ages  at  which 
fecundity  as  defined  by  Professor  Tait  and  by  us  would 
be  identical.  We  think  the  new  definition  preferable, 
because  Dr.  Duncan's  tables  give  the  ages  at  child- 
birth, not  those  at  pregnancy.  Of  course,  our  defini- 
tion would  frequently  give  a  fraction,  such  as  0'56  of 
a  child  per  annum,  as  a  measure  of  fecundity  of  each 
one  of  a  given  group  of  women.  Those  who  find  this 
idea  difficult  to  grasp,  may  think  of  fecundity  aa 
inversely  proportional  to  the  interval  of  time  between 
successive  children  ; — ^the  woman  who  has  a  child  once 
in  two  years  is  twice  as  fecund  as  she  who  haa  a  child 
once  in  four  years ;  the  fecundity  of  the  first  is  0'5 ; 
of  the  second,  0'25. 

"  By  fertility  at  any  age,"  says  Professor  Tait,  "  we 
mean  the  number  of  children  which  a  married  woman 
of  that  age  is  likely  to  have  during  the  rest  of  her  life. 
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or  some  numerical  multiple  of  it."  This  is  what  we 
ahould  call  the  probable  future  fertility  of  the  woman 
at  that  age.  i 

Having  now  cleared  the  way  of  the  obstructions 
which  an  imperfect  comprehension  of  the  words  would 
throw  in  our  path,  we  will  state  a  general  law  of  great 
importance  which  Professor  Tait  has  derived  from  Dr. 
Duncan's  tables : — 

"  Fecundity  at  various  ages  is  proportional  to  the 
number  of  years  a  woman's  age  is  under  50." 

This  implies,  for  instance,  that  if  at  20  a  woman 
has  a  child  once  a  year,  at  40  the  interval  separating 
successive  children  would  probably  be  three  years, 
because  the  difference  between  20  and  50  is  three 
times  as  great  as  the  difference  between  40  and  50. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  law  has  been  proved  fqr  a 
mass  of  women  only,  and  would  be  more  correctly 
stated  as  follows : — -The  average  number  of  children 
per  annum  bom  to  a  mass  of  women  of  any  one  age  is 
proportional  to  the  difference  between  that  age  and 
50.  The  accordance  between  observed  figures  and 
figures  calculated  by  this  law  is  wonderfully  close.  In 
order  to  prove  its  perfect  applicability  to  individual 
cases,  it  would  be  necessary  to  verify  it  for  large 
groups  of  women,  each  group  including  only  womeo 
married  at  the  same  age ;  but  we  think  there  is  every 
pi-obability  that  the  law  doe.?  spply  to  individual 
women  as  well  as  to  the  mass.  That  some  law 
exists  for  individuals  is  clear,  or  so  very  simple  a 
law  for  the  mass  would  be  unintelligible ;  and  it  is 
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certainly  most  probable,  that  the  simple  result  should 
depend  on  the  addition  of  equally  simple  parta.  We 
often  find  a  complex  result  depending  on  the  co- 
existence of  a  few  simple  elements.  It  is  very  rare  to 
find  a  very  simple  result  derived  from  complex  ele- 
ments ;  now  the  law  of  decrease  of  fecundity  discovered 
by  Professor  Tait  is  the  very  simplest  possible  in  form, 
and  he  therefore  has  stated  it  as  applicable  to  indi- 
viduals, though  proved  for  a  mass  only. 

According  to  this  view,  women  are  not  likely  to 
have  children  at  constant  intervals  of  time,  but  these 
intervals  will  probably  increase  with  increasing  age. 
Calculating  the  probable  fecundity  at  1 7  of  an  average 
woman  from  the  tlata  before  us,  we  find  that  she  will, 
if  fertile,  probably  have  her  first  chUd  at  about  18jr 
years  of  age,  and  successive  children  at  the  ages  of  1 9|, 
21i,  23,  24|,  26^,  28^,  31,  34,  and  38  ;  so  that  the 
interval  between  successive  children  will  gradually 
increase  from  about  eighteen  months  to  four  years.  In 
making  tliis  calculation  we  have  modified  the  law,  aa 
above  stated,  by  making  the  fecundity  proportional  to 
the  difl'erence  between  the  age  at  each  child,  and  43 
instead  of  50  ;  for  Tait  further  shows,  by  Dr.  Duncan's 
tables,  the  curious  result,  that  the  advent  of  sterility  ia 
hastened  by  early  marriage  :  thus  a  woman  married  at 
17  will  probably  be  sterile  at  43,  and,  if  married  at 
30,  sterility  will  be  delayed  till  48^. 

This  fact  modifies  the  application  of  the  general 
law  to  particular  cases,  but  does  not  alter  the  simple 
form  of  the  law. 
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The  fecundity  of  various  individuals  varies  of  coorae 
within  very  wide  limits,  but  Tait's  formulse  allow  113 
eaaily  to  calculate  the  number  of  children  a  woman 
may  expect  when  we  know  how  many  she  has  had, 
and  her  age  at  marriage.  The  example  is  given  of  a 
woman  who,  married  at  20,  has  already  five  children 
at  the  agf  of  30.  She  will  probably  have  four  more. 
The  proof  is  as  follows  : — If  fecundity  is  proportional 
to  the  number  of  years  a  woman's  age  is  under  50, 
fertilitj'  at  that  age  ia  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
same  number.  This  is  Tait's  second  law,  which  fol- 
lows as  a  direct  consequence  from  his  first  law,  and 
from  the  definitions  of  fertility  and  fecundity.  Now 
(50—20)'=  900,  proportional  to  the  fertility  at  20  ;  (50 
— 30)' =  400,  proportional  to  the  future  fertility  at 
30 ;  the  past  fertility  at  30  must  have  been  propor- 
tional to  500,  the  diflerence  between  900  and  40O ; 
so  that  as  500  represents  five  children,  the  remaining 
fertility  of  400  must  represent  four  children—*?.  E.  D. 
(Strictly,  46  should  have  been  the  limiting  age  in 
this  case.) 

It  is  very  curious  to  obser\'e,  that  while  the  propor- 
tional fecimdity  and  fertility  are  thus  known  with  con- 
siderable exactitude,  the  average  fertility  and  fecundity 
of  women  is  most  imperfectly  determined.  Positively, 
some  statistics  about  tlie  poor  in  St.  George's-in-the- 
East  seem  the  only  data  by  which  any  estimate  of 
those  most  important  numbers  can  be  guessed  at,  and 
these  statistics  refer  to  only  about  eighty  mothers 
whose  cases  are  applicable  to  our  object.     We  want  to 
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kuow  how  many  children  a  woman  married  at  15-19 
is  likely  to  have,  if  she  and  her  husband  both  live  to- 
gether till  the  woman  is  past  50.  It  seems  marvellous, 
that  with  the  vast  machinery  of  registration  now  at 
work.  Dr.  Duncan  and  Professor  Tait  should  be  driven 
to  use  data  obtained  from  a  single  pariah  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Statistical  Society.  But  so  it  is.  Once 
we  know  the  average  number  of  children  a  woman 
married  at  1 7  may  expect  if  she  remain  married  till  50, 
Tait's  law  will  allow  us  to  distribute  those  children,  and 
tell  her  at  what  intervals  the  children  will  probably 
follow  one  another.  Conversely,  if  we  knew  the  inter- 
vals at  which  children  do  succeed  one  another  at  given 
ages,  and  the  age  of  the  mother  when  married,  we  could 
calculate  the  total  probable  fertility  of  the  woman;  but 
none  of  these  data  are  to  be  Iiad  for  any  considerable 
mass  of  women.  Even  the  average  Interval  between 
marriage  and  the  birth  of  a  first  child  is  not  known 
with  any  accuracy.  In  the  Table  XL.  given  by  Dr. 
Duncan,  he  fails  to  show  a  true  average  for  this  inter- 
val. He  has  there  treated  all  children  bom  within  two 
years  of  marriage  as  bom  at  an  average  of  twelve 
months  after  marriage,  and,  in  calculating  his  average, 
has  lengthened  this  interval  only  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  chUdren  bom  in  subsequent  years ;  but  this 
calculation  gives  no  true  average,  for,  as  the  bulk  is 
bom  within  two  years,  the  whole  average  will  be  far 
more  affected  by  the  average  number  of  months  elaps- 
ing between  marriage  and  childbirth  during  these  two 
years  than  by  any  other  figures.     In  saying  this  we 
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do  not  blame  Dr.  Duncan.  He  had  no  data  on  which 
to  ground  a  true  calculation. 

Tait's  law  shows  that  the  youngest  women  capable 
of  bearing  children  are  the  most  fecund ;  but  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  older  women,  newly  mar- 
ried, should  not  be  more  fecund  than  their  friends  of 
equal  age  who  have  been  longer  married.  The  initial 
fecundity  of  newly  married  women  may  always  be 
higher  than  that  of  women  of  equal  age  who  have 
already  borne  children;  and  statistics  lend  some  support 
to  this  view,  but  do  not  show  the  law  of  the  decrease 
cf  initial  fecundity. 

The  reader  has  now  as  complete  a  view  of  the 
consequences  of  Tait's  formulae  as  space  will  allow  ua 
to  give.  Let  us  examine  Dr.  Duncan's  conclusions 
from  the  same  facts.  He  has  honestly  given  his  own 
conclusions,  and  seems  even  to  have  refrained  from 
comparing  them  with  the  deductions  from  Professor 
Tait's  theory.  We  have  never  read  a  book  in  which 
less  etibrt  was  made  to  twist  facta  to  suit  views.  Our 
only  criticism  is,  that  the  consonance  between  the  facts 
and  the  theory  has  occasionally  been  lost  sight  of. 

Dr.  Duncan  first  shows,  by  several  tables,  that  the 
comparative  fertility  per  annum  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion increases  gradually  from  tlie  commencement  of 
the  child-bearing  period  of  life  until  about  the  age  of 
30  years,  and  that  then  it  still  more  gradually  declines, 
being  greater  in  the  decade  of  years  following  the 
climax  than  in  the  preceding  decade.  Next  comes  the 
table  showing  comparative  fecundity  of  the  whole  mass 
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of  wives  in  our  population  at  different  agea,  on  which 

table  the  mathematical  law  is  based.  The  comparison 
in  the  table,  which  we  here  extract,  ia  made  between 
wives  at  a  given  age  and  mothers  at  a  given  age  : — 


TABLE  XCVTI. — Showino  the  Comparative  FEcnNDirv  at 

DIFFERENT   AqE8    OF    THE    WHOLE    WiVES    IN    EoiNBURtiH 

AKD  Glasgow  in  1855. 


AOES        .      .      . 

15-19. 

20-2*. 

26-29. 

30^4. 

36-89. 

*0-*t 

4G-*9. 

Wires    .     .     . 

766 

8,87* 

1*,822 

H,57B 

11,871 

10.606 

7.587 

Wiveo-Mothe™ 

S78 

8,709 

6,0flE 

3,873 

3,*21 

8*5 

96 

Proportion      of 
latter  to  fonner 

2-0 

2-4 

3-9 

3-7 

i-B 

12-4 

78-5 

Or  perceuUge . 

60  ■00 

*179 

34-6* 

2a 'sa 

20 -38 

8  0* 

1-27 

As  one  year  would  include  too  small  a  number  to 
give  a  fair  average,  the  wives  and  mothers  are  grouped 
in  lustres  of  five  years— 15-19,  20-24,  26-30,  etc. 

Some  of  the  wives  in  each  lustre  must  have  been 
married  for  so  short  a  time  that  their  children  can 
only  appear  in  the  next  lustre.  We  do  not,  therefore, 
get  from  the  table  a  measure  of  the  probability  that  a 
wife  at  each  age  will  have  a  child  within  one  year. 
Moreover,  the  fecundity  of  the  15-19  lustre  will,  more 
than  any  other,  be  affected  by  this  circumstance,  for 
whereas  the  20-24  period  includes  many  mothers 
married  at  19,  the  15-19  period  includes  no  mothers 
married  at    14,  the  beginning  of  the    15-19   period 
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must  be  a  mere  blank,  not  because  no  women  at  thi 
age  are  fecund,  but  because  they  have  had  no  time  to 
prove  their  fecundity.  In  the  20-24  period,  on  the 
contrary,  children  are  counted  who  may  be  bom  the 
day  after  a  woman  is  20,  she  having  been  married  in 
the  previous  lustre.  Notwithstanding  tliia  disadvan- 
tage, half  the  \vives  between  15-19  were  mothera, 
whereas  only  42  per  cent  of  the  wives  between  20-24 
were  mothers.  Abetter  measure  of  the  fecundity  of 
different  ages  would  be  obtained  by  comparing  the 
wives  of  15-19  with  the  mothers  at  16-20;  the  only 
perfect  measure  would  be  obtained  by  observing  the 
average  interval  between  marriage  and  a  first  child, 
and  between  successive  children  at  each  age.  Dr. 
Duncan  could  not  obtain  all  these  facts,  but  his  con- 
clusion is  well  established,  "that  the  fecundity  of  the 
mass  of  wives  in  our  population  is  greatest  at  the 
commencement  of  the  child-bearing  period  of  life,  and 
after  that  period  gradually  diminishes." 

The  tables  also  show  "  that  the  fecundity  of  the 
whole  wives  in  our  population,  included  within  the 
child-bearing  period  of  life,  is,  before  30  years  of  age 
is  reached,  more  than  twice  as  great  as  it  is  after  that 
period."  So  far  Dr.  Duncan  and  Professor  Tait  agree, 
hut  Dr.  Duncan  next  says,  "A  different  law  governs 
individuals — their  fecundity  is  greatest  from  twenty  to 
twentj'-five."  He  explains  this  by  saying,  that  though 
less  fecund,  they  are  more  fertile  as  a  mass.  This  last 
is  an  intelligible  and  apparently  true  proposition  if 
imderstood    to    mean  that   fewer  young    wivea   bear 
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children,  but  those  who  do  bear,  bear  more  rapidly ; 
but  we  think  Dr.  Duncan  fails  to  establish  the  propo- 
sition, that  fecundity  as  we  have  defined  it  ia  for 
individuals  greatest  between  20  and  25 — a  conclusion 
which  is  entirely  at  variance  with  Tait's  first  law.  Dr. 
Duncan  has  been  led  to  his  conclusion  by  tables  pur- 
porting to  show  the  initial  fecundity  of  women  at 
different  ages.  In  these  tables  for  a  given  year,  the 
number  of  wives  of  given  ages  are  compared  with  the 
number  of  mothers  of  the  same  ages,  who  have  been 
oiJy  one  and  two  years  maiTied;  thus,  in  1855,  700 
wives  were  married  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
nineteen,  and  in  the  same  year  306  women  of  the 
same  ages  became  mothers  within  two  years  of  their 
marriage. 

It  will  at  once  be  evident  that  this  table  does  not 
give  the  number  of  women  married  at  15-19  who  have 
children  within  two  years  of  their  marriage ;  but  it  is 
this  information  we  require  to  compare  the  fecundity 
of  the  15-19  lustre  with  the  fecundity  of  the  20-24 
lustre.  The  overflow  which  slightly  falsified  the 
Comparative  Fertility  table,  wholly  falsifies  the  Initial 
Fecundity  table.  This  can  be  made  more  clear  by  the 
use  of  a  simple  diagram  : — 


Let  the  ages  of  mothers  be  represented  by  even 
divisions  on  a  horizontal  line ;  let  vertical  heights  be 
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drawn  corresponding  to  the  number  of  children  bom  I 
to  mothers  at  each  age  within  two  years  of  marriage ; 
then,  if  the  curve  abc  e  g  iO  bounils  all  these  vertical 
heights,  the  area  between  the  curve  and  the  horizontal  I 
line  will  represent  the  total  fertility  of  women  at  all  ! 
agea  in  first-bom  children  produced  within  two  years  1 
of  marriage.     The  curve  will  rise  from  nothing  to  & 
raaximuni  between  20  and  25,  because  more  women 
are  married  between  20  and  25  than  at  any  other 
period  of  five  years.     The  area  between  the  horizontal  , 
line  and  the  curve  abed,  will  represent  the  number 
of  children  born  to  wives  married  at  15-19  within  two 
years  of  marriage,  some  of  these  being  produced  when 
the  wives  are  nearly  22  ;  the  area  c  e/d  will  repre- 
sent the  number  bom  to  women  married  at  20-24;  the 
area  e  g  hf  will  correspond  to  women  mai-ried  at  25-30. 
These  areas  will  afibrd  a  fair  comparison  of  the  rela-  j 
tivc  initial  fecundity  at  each  age,  when  the  whole  fer-  1 
tility  has  been  divided  by  the  number  of  wives  mar-  | 
ried  at  each  age ;  they  will  then  show  the  percentage 
of  children  bom  within  two  years  to  wives  married  at 
each  age.     The  areas  bounded  by  straight  vertical 
lines,  as  20  c  c  25,  do  not  give  this  information  ;  they 
do  indeed  tell   us  how  many  children  were  bom  to 
mothers  between  20  and  25,  but  some  of  these  mothers 
were  married  at   18  and  19,  and,  again,  some  of  the 
wives  married  at  23  and  24  will  have  children  within 
two  years  of  their  marriage,  which  are  not  included  in 
the  area  20  c  e  25.     This  area  does  give  the  total  fer- 
tility of  wives  between  20-25  in  children  bom  within 
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two  years  of  marriage,  but  it  does  not  give  the 
fecundity,  because  the  number  by  which  the  fertility 
should  be  divided  is  undetermined.  It  wUl  be  seen  that 
the  20-25  area,  thus  bounded,  begins  high  and  ends 
high  ;  losing  one  triangular  portion  at  the  end  which 
belongs  to  it  by  rights,  but  gaining  more  than  an  equi- 
valent at  the  beginning;  that  the  15-19  period  loses 
the  large  triangular  part  at  the  end,  but  gains  no  com- 
pensation at  the  beginning,  not  through  any  fault  of 
the  1 5-1 9  wives,  who  are  very  fecund,  but  because  girls 
at  13-14  are  not  fertile  at  all. 

The  error  due  to  this  cause  increases  the  longer  we 
make  the  period  after  marriage  within  which  the  child- 
ren are  counted.  Thus  Table  X.,  which  has  misled 
Dr.  Duncan,  seems  to  show,  with  a  two-year  limit,  that 
the  initial  fecundity  of  the  younger  women  is  less  than 
half  that  of  the  elder,  whereas  Table  IX,,  with  a  one- 
year  limit,  seems  to  show  that  the  younger  are  only 
25  per  cent  less  fecund.  Both  conclusions  are  clearly 
erroneous.  Dr.  Duncan's  explanation  of  the  apparent 
discrepancy  as  to  the  fecundity  of  the  mass  and  of  indi- 
viduals, is,  therefore,  not  required.  If  it  had  been 
true  that  within  two  years  of  marriage  women  at  15-1 9 
were  far  more  sterile  than  those  at  20-24,  in  anything 
like  the  proportion  indicated  by  the  Table  X.  of  initial 
fecundity,  those  who  did  bear  children  would  have  had 
to  bear  them  about  twice  aa  rapidly  at  15-19  as  at 
20-24.  We  need  not  discuss  this  hypothesis,  whieli  is 
xmsupported,  and  indeed  not  suggested  by  Dr.  Duncan. 
Tables  drawn  up  to  give  the  areas  a  b  c  d,  d  c  e  /, 
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etc,  prove  conclusively.  Uiat  the  women  married 
15-19  have  more  children  within  two  rears  of  marriage 
than  women  married  at  20-24. 

Dr.  Duncan,  who  has  at  heart  the  eatablishment  of 
facts,  irrespective  of  any  theory,  most  kindly  supplied 
these  tables,  which  we  print  with  his  permission. 
They  seem  most  curiously  and  perfectly  to  confirm 
Tail's  law  of  the  increased  fecundity  with  the  diminu- 
tion of  age  even  to  the  low  limit  of  16,  We  should 
certainly  have  expected,  from  various  analogies  given 
by  Dr.  Duncan,  that  fecundity  would  not  begin  as  a 
maximum  ;  but  the  tables  seem  to  prove  that  it  doea. 
Whether  we  take  the  number  of  children  written  under 
the  heading  of  wives  at  19  aa  indicating  the  fertility 
at  19,  or  at  20,  or  even  21,  when  a  two-years'  limit  is 
given,  depends  on  the  definition  of  fecundity ;  but 
whatever  rule  be  adopted  in  this  respect  simply  shifts 
the  whole  row  of  figures,  leaving  undisturbed  the  fact 
that  the  younger  women  have  far  more  children  within 
a  given  time  after  marriage  than  the  older  ones,  and 
this  law  holds  good  within  a  period  extending  &ota 
the  eorliest  to  the  latest  age  of  ehUd-bearing. 

Dr.  Duncan  must  in  no  way  be  considered  respon- 
sible for  the  deductions  drawn  from  these  new  tables, 
which  he  kindly  sent  to  a  complete  stranger.  Hia 
views  may  be  wholly  at  variance  with  those  in  this 
article,  though,  as  we  assume  his  facts  to  be  correct, 
we  imagine  that  any  difference  in  the  conclusions  drawn 
can  only  arise  from  difl'erent  meanings  attached  to  the 
word  "fecundity." 
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TABLE  XCVIII.  Showing  Number  of  Children  born  within 
One  Year  and  Two  Years  of  MArruge  to  Wives  married 

AT  VARIOUS  AOES,  GROUPED  IN  PERIODS  OF  FlVE  YeARS. 
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TABLE  XCIX.— Showing  Number  or  Children  born  wrrHm 
One  Year  and  Two  Years  of  Marriage  to  Wives  mart 
ried  at  15-19,  grouped  in  periods  of  twelve  months. 


1.  Ace  AT  Marbiaoe    . 

15. 

18. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

2.  Niiniber  of  wivea  married  per 

annum  at  ages  in  row  1 

3.  Number  of  children  bom  under 

43 

108 

225 

314 

one  year  of  marriage  to  wives 
married  at  above  agea 

2 

7 

31 

S6 

67 

4.  Ratio  of  row  2  to  row  3 

5.  Corresponding     percentage    of 

children  to  mothers      . 

6.  Numlierof  children  bom  within 

two  years  of  mamage  to  wivea 
married  at  above  ages  . 

87 
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98 
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7.  Ratio  of  row  2  to  row  6 

8.  Corresponding    percentage    of 

children  to  wives 

... 

0-439 
228 

0-61 
164 

0817 
123 

0-972 
103 

•  Th«se  figures,  which  seem  to  ahow  amall  fecimdity  in 
t  IS,  are  largely  alTected  by  immaturity. 
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more  ebildren.     If  Tait's  law  be  right,  the  average  in- 
terval varies  at  each  age,  and  varies  so  considerably, 

that  whereas  the  proljability  of  relative  sterility  may  at 
18-19  be  decided  witliiu  eighteen  months,  at  34-39  it 
may  not  be  decided  even  within  three  years.  Dr. 
Duncan  himself  indicates  this  conclusion,  but  does  not, 
we  think,  insist  upon  it  sufficiently.  Again,  the  pro- 
bability of  the  relative  sterility  of  a  woman  of  high 
fecundity  would  be  much  sooner  deteniiined  than  that 
of  a  woman  of  low  fecundity.  Dr.  Duncan  divides 
women  in  his  tables  into  fertile  and  persistently  fertile, 
the  definition  of  the  latter  being  simply  women  who 
have  borne  a  child  during  the  year  in  which  the  parti- 
cular information  in  the  given  table  was  collected.  The 
division  is  perf'ectly  rational,  but  the  reader  must  not 
conceive  that  women  really  arc  of  two  kinds,  one  of 
which  has  a  reasonable  number  of  children,  while  the 
other  is  an  awful  being,  specially  liable  to  produce 
sixteen  or  nineteen  children.  The  only  true  division 
appears  to  be  that  indicated  by  Tait's  law — women  of 
high,  low,  and  intermediate  degrees  of  fecundity  ;  the 
woman  of  lowfecundity  breeds  at  greater  intervals, 
and  after  a  few  children  the  probable  interval  becomes 
so  great  as  practically  to  amount  to  probable  sterility,* 
Thus,  in  the  instance  above  given,  our  average  woman 
married  at  1 7,  though  not  sterile  till  43,  would  probably 
not  have  a  child  after  38.  The  woman  of  high  fecun- 
dity breeds  at  short  intervals,  and  thougli  these  increase 
they  do  not  pass  the  limiting  age  till  a  very  numerous 
"  The  rdntive-  atcrility  of  oilier  pari*  of  thin  book, — J.  M.  D. 
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progeny  has  been  born,  This  suggests  an  explanation 
of  two  curious  results,  which  seem  indicated  by  the 
tables.  Womeu  married  late,  who  do  have  children, 
seem  to  have  a  higher  fecundity  than  the  average  of 
married  fertile  women  at  the  same  age.  May  not  this 
be  explained  by  a  auppoaition  that  at  the  later  ages 
only  women  of  high  fiacundity  have  children  ?  and  may 
not  the  same  circumstance  explain  the  curious  fact,  that 
women  married  late,  who  are  fertile,  continue  to  bear 
children  later  in  life  than  the  average  of  women  mar- 
ried younger  ?  The  highly  fecund  will  in  all  proba- 
bility bear  later.  This  would  explain  apparently  all 
the  observed  results,  without  any  hypothesis  involving 
a  different  law  of  decrease  for  initial  and  subsequent 
fecundities,  or  for  the  advent  of  sterility  in  women 
married  at  different  ages. 

The  laws  of  fecundity  and  fertiUty  are  interesting 
in  many  ways,  A  true  comparison  of  the  fertiHty  of 
different  races  can  only  be  made  when  those  laws  are 
known.  This  is  well  shown  by  Professor  Tait,  who,  as 
one  result  of  the  application  of  his  formulee,  tells  us 
that  the  absolute  fertility  of  the  mass  of  married  women 
in  England  is  only  about  eighty  per  cent  of  that  of 
Scotland, — a  conclusion  arrived  at  after  the  influence 
of  the  varying  age  at  marriage  has  been  eliminated  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  decrease  of  fecundity.  We 
hope  that  similar  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  some 
inferior  races,  who  seem  to  be  endowed  with  very  high 
fecundit}'.  We  may  then  speculate  on  the  number  of 
years  which  would  be  required  for  the  extinction  of  the 
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Bnperior  race  if  the  lower  race  were  not  happily  deprived 

of  some  other  qualities  useful  in  the  struggle  for  life, 
such  as  the  power  of  producing  food,  attending  to  saoi- 
tary  arrangements,  and  keeping  the  peace.  Those  who 
do  not  advocate  the  extinction  of  savages,  as  Mr.  Roe- 
buck was  supposed  to  have  done,  should  really  reflect, 
that  if  we  were  ever  to  succeed  in  imparting  but  a  small 
fraction  more  of  some  of  those  useful  quiilities  to  our 
savage  competitors  we  should  infallibly  be  extinguished 
ourselves,  owing  to  the  high  value  of  their  F,  as  Tait 
calls  it.  We  cannot  help  believing  that,  if  Professor 
Tait's  figures  are  right,  England  must  at  no  very  dis- 
tant time  be  peopled  with  the  Scots  race  only.  We  are 
certain  that,  once  bom,  a  Scotsman  is  quite  as  able  to 
take  care  of  himself  as  an  EogUshman.  If,  in  addition 
t»  this,  the  Scots  wives  are  twenty-five  per  cent  more 
fertile,  their  children  -will  necessarily  form  an  increas- 
ing fraction  of  the  whole  population,  and  unless  this 
whole  population  itself  increases  fast  enough,  the 
English  element  will  vanish.  A  Darwinian  might  say 
that  this  is  a  providential  arrangement  for  improving 
mankind,  but  we  do  not  like  to  see  this  high  fertility 
quality  counting  so  heavily  in  the  scale  of  merit. 

The  behever  in  Malthus  may  now  calculate  the  age 
at  which  marriage  may  be  allowed,  after  determining 
the  number  of  children  per  marriage  which  he  desires 
that  the  population  should  produce.  If  three  children 
were  allowed,  women  might  marrj-  at  30,  without  fui^ 
ther  restriction  as  to  production ;  whereas,  on  the 
rough  calculation  adopted,  according  to  Dr.  Duncan 
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by  Malthua  himself,  that  women  might  produce  once 
in  two  years  till  the  age  of  50,  the  Malthusian  three- 
child  marriage  would  have  been  necessarily  delayed 
till  the  age  of  44.  Dr.  Duncan's  criticisms  on  the 
assumptions  both  of  Malthus  and  liis  opponent  Sadler 
are  excellent,  aod  show  how  roughly  this  great  problem 
was  treated  by  them.  The  contrast  drawn  by  Malthua 
between  the  increase  of  com  and  the  increase  of  man- 
kind is  fallacious.  Plants  and  men  are  limited  in 
number  by  similar  checks.  Each  perpetually  wages  a 
Darwinian  struggle  for  existence,  and  the  analogy 
between  the  struggles  is  perfect  but  for  the  one  fact, 
that  mau  by  the  exercise  of  his  will  can  impose  a  pre- 
ventive check  on  his  increase,  whereas  beasts  and 
vegetables  cannot.  Nevertheless,  the  main  doctrine, 
that  if  mankind  bred  as  fast  aa  possible,  they  would 
produce,  in  fully  populated  countries,  more  children 
than  could  be  supported  by  the  produce,  remains  quite 
unassailed.  Hunger  and  want  do  impose  a  preventive 
check ;  but  if  these  be  the  only  efficient  motives  of 
abstinence,  wc  may  be  certain  that,  as  the  average  of 
human  life  is  prolonged  by  sanitary  and  other  improve- 
ments, so  the  living  population  will  increase  more  and 
more  rapidly,  with  hordes  of  wretched  beings,  barely 
able  to  maintain  existence,  and  yet  only  restrained  from 
further  procreation  by  their  misery.  Can  any  prospect 
be  worse  than  this  ?  and  are  not  Malthus  and  Mill 
tight  when  they  call  upon  us  to  exercise  our  privilege 
of  free-will  after  more  noble  fashion,  and  to  renounce 
our  animal  instincts  in  order  to  attain  a  higher  ideal  of 
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life  ?  Pew  dare  to  write  and  say  it  were  well  that 
married  men  and  women  sliould  voluntarily  limit  their 
families ;  yet  if  it  were  eatablished  that  by  so  doing 
poverty  could  even  in  some  degree  be  banished,  and  the 
minds  of  men  even  a  little  raised,  what  duty  could  be 
more  sacred  than  the  restraint  of  self-indulgence  with 
such  an  object  ^  Unfortunately,  the  case  is  by  no  means 
clear.  lu  the  first  place,  it  is  hard  to  determine  what 
increase  of  population  in  a  given  country  is  admissible. 
Sardinia  of  old,  with  a  large  population,  could  feed  other 
countries ;  now  it  is  sti-icken  with  great  poverty  when 
its  population  is  very  small.  The  island  of  Singapore, 
a  few  years  since,  supported  a  few  savages ;  it  now 
bears  a  large  and  rich  town.  These  facts  do  not  con- 
tradict Malthus,  but  they  do  show  that,  d  pnori,  it  is 
impossible  to  fix  on  the  proper  ratio  between  so  many 
square  miles  of  earth  and  the  desirable  population. 
In  the  second  place,  even  if  we  were  to  grant  that  in  a 
given  country,  say  England,  the  increase  of  population 
outstripped  the  increase  of  production  so  as  necessarily 
to  entail  pauperism,  this  consideration  could  only  intiu- 
ence  the  very  class  which  it  is  desirable  to  multiply — 
the  moral,  the  prudent,  and  the  well-to-do.  The  bad 
men  would  put  themselves  to  no  restraint  for  the  sake 
of  children,  nor  yet  the  thoughtless.  As  for  the  pauper, 
if  sheer  want  does  not  restrain  him,  we  see  that  pru- 
dence will  not.  He  has  no  pride,  and  cares  not  that 
his  children  should  be  paupers  too.  It  is  only  the 
man  with  a  position  who  feai-s  that  his  children  should 
lose  caste. 
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Well,  then,  how  can  Mr.  Mill  ask  the  rich,  the 
well-educated,  the  moral  classes,  to  abstam  from  pro- 
ducing children,  when  they  know  that  by  so  doing 
they  will  simply  make  way  for  the  children  of  the 
ignorant  and  brutal  ?  Less  cogent  arguments  are  urged 
by  some,  who  fear  that  without  the  sharp  spur  of  want 
mankind  would  not  work,  and  that,  as  the  population 
dwindled,  rank  after  rank  of  the  great  army  of  man- 
kind would  fall  out  as  stragglers,  and  so  production 
too  woidd  dwindle,  and  poverty  be,  as  now,  master  of 
the  world. 

Another  argument  is  this : — Now  the  strong  and 
able  are  selected,  and  thus,  year  by  year  perhaps,  the 
race  improves  or  does  not  fall  off.  If  the  conditions 
of  life  are  so  altered  that  the  weak  and  foolish  too  can 
live  and  produce,  the  race  will  be  gradually  enfeebled. 
Some  say  this  action  is  obserped  in  France,  and  that, 
while  the  population  remains  constant,  the  conscripts 
are  feebler  year  by  year.  Good  tending  of  children 
might,  however,  more  than  make  amends  for  the 
diminished  range  of  selection.  Comfort  may,  perhaps, 
rival  death  as  the  improver  of  the  human  race ;  but 
while  all  these  more  or  less  plausible  and  possibly  true 
arguments  can  be  urged  against  Malthus,  no  large  class 
wLU  on  pubUc  grounds  abstain  from  producing  children, 
especially  while  public  opinion  is  adverse  rather  than 
favom-able  to  restraint.  In  some  other  countries, 
indeed,  marriage  does  not  in  public  estimation  imply 
a  duty  to  bear  the  utmost  possible  number  of  chilnken, 
but  our  author  evidently  feels  himself  on  tender  ground 
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when  he  suggests  that  perhaps  more  than  ten  children  ' 
may  constitute  an  excessive  family.  This  familj  of 
ten  is  a  probable  family  when  the  bride  is  yoimg.  and 
both  huaband  and  wife  live  tiU  she  is  50.  The  average 
of  families  is  not  half  ten,  but  this  average  includes  late 
marriages,  and  all  cases  in  which  husband  or  wife  dies. 
When  a  girl  of  17  is  married,  she  may  expect  nine  or 
ten  children.  If  she  and  her  husband  hope  to  escape 
with  less,  they  are  hoping  for  sterility  or  death. 

Sickness  is  counted  in  computing  the  average  ;  if  j 
man  and  woman  retain  their  health,  their  children 
will  in  all  probability  exceed  ten.  It  is  worth  while 
to  consider  the  arguments  as  to  whether  our  yo»mg 
couple  are  in  duty  bound  to  produce  all  these  children. 
Those  who  answer  yes  must  argue  as  follows  : — Absti- 
nence on  the  part  of  the  husband  will  tempt  him  to 
immorality,  and  on  the  part  of  the  wife  it  implies  a  i 
slothful  reluctance  to  bear  the  burden  of  life;  by 
refusing  to  bear  children  she  is  shirking  a  duty  and 
hurrying  her  husband  into  temptation.  Further,  if 
husbands  and  wives  come  to  think  the  limitation  of 
children  a  desirable  object,  they  will  not  be  nice  as  to 
the  means  ;  and  thus  foul  practices  will  be  engendered, 
and  infanticide  increase.  These  arguments  are,  we 
think,  every  one  of  them  sound,  and  in  part  true.  The 
answers  might  be  stated  thus  : — If  men  must  be  pre- 
pared for  large  families,  they  cannot  afford  to  marry 
young.  If  not  manied,  they  are  tempted  while  young, 
and  the  large  immarried  population  of  young  men 
nourishes  the  vast  prostitution  too  well  proved.    Choose, 
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then,  between  young  marriages  with  subsequent  absti- 
nence, or  late  marriages  with  early  abatinence.  AVill 
one  system  cause  more  temptation  than  the  other  ? 
Next,  our  protagonist  would  deny  that  the  reluctance 
of  a  woman  to  bear  many  childi-en  implied  a  reluctance 
to  perform  her  duties.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  a  mother 
to  tend  and  educate  her  children,  and  can  she  perform 
this  duty  if  her  life  alternates  between  the  sickness  of 
gestation  and  the  occupation  of  nursing  the  last^bom 
infant?  Can  women  of  the  lower  class  thus  occupied 
perform  their  household  duties  ?  Can  women  of  the 
upper  class  preserve  their  mental  culture  1  Next,  he 
would  argue  that  to  acknowledge  an  object  as  desir- 
able does  not  imply  approval  of  all  means  by  which 
to  attain  it.  Paupers  and  lunatics  are  evils,  but  we 
do  not  sanction  their  murder ;  infanticide  would  de- 
crease if  the  misery  of  large  families  decreased. 

Several  of  these  rival  arguments  turn  on  matters  of 
fact  which  can  be  observed,  such  as  the  prevalence  of 
infant  mortality  in  countries  in  which  public  opinion 
approves  or  disapproves  of  a  limitation  to  the  size  of 
families.  We  can  hardly  hope  to  determine  by  obscr* 
vation  the  relative  mental  and  moral  culture  in  large 
and  small  familie-s,  but  statistics  might  be  collected 
showing  whether  children  bom  in  rapid  succession  are 
as  healthy  as  others  ;  we  suspect  that  their  death-rate 
would  be  found  sensibly  above  the  average.  But 
though  statistics  cannot  do  more  than  this,  each  father 
and  mother  may,  in  their  own  case,  consider  whether, 
while  their  children  follow  one  another  in  Kipid  succes- 
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sion,  they  arc  well  cared  for  and  duly  educated;  i 
nurst?  is,  at  beat,  a  poor  substitute  for  a  mother,  audi 
among  the  poor,  the  nurse  ia  a  little  ignorant  child.! 
Women  who  believe  that  in  bearing  children  year  byl 
year  they  are  fulfilling  a  sacred  though  painful  duty, 
may  aak  themaelves  whether  they  are  performing  their  1 
duty  to  the  children  already  born. 

It  is  probable  that  no  general  rule  can  be  establiahet 
but  that  each  case  must  be  decided  on  its  own  merit».l 
Neither  the  arguments  of  Malthus,  nor  any  others,  aj>-  I 
parently  justiiy  ua  in  calling  on  a  healthy  couple  toJ 
limit  the  number  of  their  children,  when  these  will] 
receive  a  fair  education  and  such  an  outfit  as   will  J 
enable  them  to  produce  so  much  wealth  by  their  labours 
as  will  probably  insure  them  agsiinst  want.     It  may 
well  be  doubted  whether,  for  the  sake  of  self-indulgence, 
a  little  more  rest,  a  little  more  wealth,  such  a  couple 
would  be  justified  in  placing  a  limit  to  the  number  of! 
their  children.     But  think  of  another  and  too  frequent  I 
case.     Think  of  a  man  and  woman  struggling  with  I 
poverty,  absolute  or  relative,  with  more  children  al-  I 
ready  than  they  know  how  to  educate,  to  clothe,  even  | 
to  feed.     Think  of  the  woman,  bowed  with  ill-health, 
peevish  from  petty  trials;  think  of  the  children,  each  I 
on  its  arrival  regarded  as  a  misfortune  if  not  a  curse,  I 
growing  up    unhealthy,    ill-cared-for,  dirty,  ignorant,  ] 
with  no  better  prospect  than  to  repeat  the  life  of  ita  j 
wretched  parent.?.     Would  these  parents  do  wrong  in  | 
refusing  to  be  instrumental  in  multiplying  a  race  q£  I 
paupers  ?     Between  these  two  extremes  may  not  each  1 
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man  and  woman  ask  theraaelvcs  the  question,  whether 
any  duty  obliges  them  to  procreate  children  whose 
advent  they  will  deplore. 

Some  may  be  shocked  even  at  the  question,  regard- 
ing the  births  of  children  as  the  result  of  a  special 
intervention  of  Providence.  We  shall  not  quarrel  with 
these  persons,  remembering  what  are  the  faculties  and 
possible  destiny  of  each  child  bom ;  but  we  cannot 
refuse  to  see  that  Providence  will  not  send  us  children 
without  some  action  on  our  part.  There  is  no  obliga- 
tion binding  on  men  and  women  to  begin  the  begetting 
of  children  ;  having  begun,  must  they  go  on  per  force  ? 
The  argument  as  to  interfering  with  Providence  is 
quite  disregarded  now  as  to  epidemics,  and  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  see  the  distinction  between  interference  to 
prevent  excessive  deaths  and  excessive  births.  Indeed, 
if  we  do  disturb  the  old  balance  by  preventing  a  high 
death-rate,  it  seems  almost  incumbent  on  us  to  restore 
equilibrium  by  diminishing  the  birth-rate.  It  seems 
a  strange  doctrine  that  we,  with  our  privilege  of  free- 
will, with  reason,  with  religion,  for  om-  guides,  shall  be 
debarred  aU  choice  in  this  matter,  and  reduced  to  a 
level  with  brute  beasts,  each  species  of  which  is  limited 
by  death  and  suffering  alone  ;  we  wholly  disagree  with. 
those  who  indulge  their  senses  and  expect  Providence 
to  protect  them  from  the  consequences  of  their  incon- 
tinence. 

When  parents  observe  that  they  produce  diseased 
children,  idiots  for  instance,  their  duty  clearly  is  to 
produce  no  more  such  wretched  beings,  biu:dens  to  the 
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world  and  to  themselves ;  we  may  pity  and  pacdon 
in&tuation  leading  unhappy  parents  to  hope  that  pa<- 
f  liaps  the  next  child  may  bloom  a  fit  object  of  pride  as 
'  well  as  love ;  but  medical  science  in  many  cases  can 
Banctiou  no  hope,  and  at  best  can  only  promise  a  chance 
that  misery  may  be  deferred ;  disease  may  spare  the 
child,  but  only  to  strike  the  full-grown  man.  General 
opinion  already  condemns  marriages  hkely  to  result  in 
such  offspring  as  these ;  but  even  after  marriage,  so 
soon  as  the  eyes  of  the  parents  have  been  opened  to 
the  probable  fate  of  their  children,  their  duty  is  clear. 
Dr.  Duncan  does  not  enter  into  these  questions, 
but  his  tables  and  Professor  Tait's  law  seem  to  prove 
that,  nntil  now,  the  mass  of  the  married  population  has 
exercised  no  restraint  whatever  on  its  procreatiTe 
power. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  honest  opinion  of  women 
on  these  points  could  be  obtained ;  unfortunately,  this 
opinion  cannot  well  be  obtained.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
pure  and  able  mothers  that  would  have  weight,  but 
these  women  do  not  court  publicity.  We  may  suspect 
that  few  women  bear  more  than  three  or  foiu:  children 
except  from  necessity,  or  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  ci' 
very  painful  duty ;  but  we  get  no  public  sign  of  such, 
a  feeling,  except  now  and  then  from  a  wild  cry  of  sona* 
poor  woman,  who  mostly  does  her  cause  harm,  as,  when 
last  year,  apropts.  to  women's  votes  for  Members  of 
Parliament,  a  complaint  was  made  that  the  law  did 
not  recognise  a  rape  by  a  husband  ou 
idea  was  simply  ludicrous ;  not  indeed  that 
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hardship,  misery,  nay  munler  itaelf,  may  not  result 
from  the  full  exercise  of  a  husband's  rights,  but  be- 
cause of  the  preposterous  inadequacy  of  any  conceiv- 
able law  to  meet  such  cases.  The  only  remedy  lies  in 
the  education  of  public  opinion,  which,  we  imagine,  is 
far  fromwilling  to  allow  a  woman  any  exemption  from 
total  subjection  to  her  husband  in  this  matter.  We 
do  not  feel  certain  that  public  opinion  now  wholly 
condemns  even  the  man  who,  knowing  that  should  his 
wife  conceive  again  she  will  certainly  die,  nevertheless 
subjecta  her  to  the  risk  of  conception.  When  she  con- 
ceives and  dies  he  has  committed  no  legal  murder,  yet 
he  has  killed  the  woman  he  was  most  bound  to  cherish, 
and  killed  her  to  gratify  his  senses. 

Much  mischief  is  done  by  the  veil  thrown  over  the 
subjecta  we  are  treating.  Young  women  of  the  better 
classes  know  rcidly  nothing  of  the  suffering  they  may 
expect  in  marriage,  beyond  the  fact  that  some  of  their 
friends  die  in  childbirth.  Novels  do  not,  and  ought 
not;  to  tell  them  of  the  weary  months  of  pregnancy, 
with  infinite  pettj',  almost  degrading  ills,  noi-  of  the 
weary  years  of  iU  health  passed  by  thousands  who 
escape  the  risk  of  immediate  death.  Married  women 
keep  their  counsel  only  too  well.  Young  men  are 
almost  aa  ignorant  as  their  young  wives,  who,  at  a 
moment  when  their  imaginations  are  fired  by  all  that 
romance  and  youth  can  promise,  when  their  daily 
lives  shine  with  a  light  darkened  by  no  cloud  of 
evil  and  mistrust,  from  this  great  happiness  often  pass 
Buddcnly  to  a  state  of  bodily  and  mental  degradation, 
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of  fretfulncsa,  worry,  and  vexation.  What  wonder 
the  young  woman  fancies  she  has  awakened  from 
happy  dream  to  face  a  harsh  reality  ?  what  wonder  if 
she  resents  as  a  lie  the  romance  of  chivalry  so  lately 
told  and  heard  in  perfect  faith  ?  what  wonder  if  the 
husband  becomes  repulsive,  and  the  word  of  love  a 
mockery  ? 

The  husband,  in  his  turn,  howUdered,  ignorant, 
fears  that  a  veil  has  fallen  from  his  eyes,  and  that  ho 
now  sees  in  the  peevish,  discontented  woman  before 
lum  the  true  form  of  the  goddess  he  had  worshipped. 
Would  it  not  have  been  better  for  that  young  woman 
and  man  to  have  known  what  child-bearing  meant  ? 
Possibly  they  would  never  have  married.  Better  30» 
then.  Better  still,  if,  knowing  the  trials  before  them, 
they  met  them  bravely — she  prepared  to  suffer,  and 
he  prepared,  at  the  expense  of  self-denial,  to  spare  her 
.  suffering.  Some  may  fear  that  poetry  and  purity 
would  vanish  before  knowledge ;  but  love  is  no  lie. 
Knowledge  of  vice  may  render  love  impossible,  know- 
ledge of  pain  will  not  render  love  less  pure. 

To  return  to  our  author :  Dr.  Duncan  shows  us 
that  the  risk  run  even  by  healthy  women  is  enough  to 
give  us  pause.  He  is  chiefly  occupied  in  comparing 
the  mortality  at  various  ages,  and  at  the  birth  of 
successive  children,  and  he  proves  "  that  youth  has 
less  influence  in  producing  mortality  from  parturition 
than  age,  or  rather  '  elderUoess,' "  as  he  calls  it ;  "  that 
the  age  of  least  mortahty  is  near  25  years 
on  either  side  of  this  age  mortality  gradually 
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with  the  diminution  or  increase  of  age."  He  also 
shows  that  the  percentage  of  mortality  in  first  labours 
is  about  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  average  of  all 
subsequent  labours.  In  four  series  of  observations 
quoted  by  him,  the  mortality  in  first  labours  is  1  in 
60,  74,  54,  and  62  respectively ;  tlie  mortality  in 
subsequent  labours  1  in  150,  123,  115,  and  155; 
from  data  by  Dr.  Farr  it  appears  that  in  England  the 
average  mortality  in  childbirtli  is  1  in  188.  As  the 
number  of  a  woman's  labours  increases  above  nine, 
the  risk  of  death  following  labour  increases  with  the 
number.  We  can  refer  but  very  briefly  to  this  part 
of  the  volume,  in  which  special  care  has  been  taken 
to  analj'se  the  effects  of  puerperal  fever,  and  of  the 
duration  of  labour.  The  author  does  not  make  too 
high  a  claim  iu  saying,  that  "  from  the  data  thus  given 
an  actuary  may  calculate  the  answers  to  the  most 
important  questions  in  this  topic.  He  can  determine 
the  fecundity  of  the  female,  or  her  chance  of  having 
offspring ;  her  fertility  in  the  number  she  is  likely  to 
have ;  the  time  when  she  will  probably  become  rela- 
tively sterile ;  the  risk  of  death  in  bearing  her  first 
child ;    the  risk  of  death  in  the  subsequent  confine- 


Some  explanation  is,  however,  desirable  of  the 
very  discrepant  results  obtained  when  various  classes 
are  selected  for  observation.  Thus  SirJiimes  Simpson 
states,  in  his  address  to  the  Public  Health  Section  of 
the  Social  Science  Congress  at  Belfast,  as  the  result  of 
Dr.  Leon  le  Fort's  semi-official  investigations,  that  out 
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of  934,781  parturient  women  delivered  at  their  own 
homes,  and  often  very  wretched  homes,  4405  died,  or 
1  in  every  212;  while  out  of  888,512  delivered  in 
maternity  hospit-als,  where  every  kind  of  professional 
care  and  comfort  was  bestowed  upon  them,  30,394 
died,  or  1  in  every  29.  Sir  J.  Simpson  aJso  states, 
from  statistics  published  by  Dr.  Barnes,  that  out  of 
4000  women  confined  in  the  four  chief  maternity 
hospitals  of  London,  142  died,  or  1  in  every  28; 
while  out  of  18,383  confined  at  their  own  homes,  as 
dispensary  or  out-patients  in  connection  with  the 
hospitals  of  St.  Thomas  and  Guy,  53  died,  or  1  in 
346.  Dr.  Duncan  gives  even  worse  death-rates  than 
1  in  28  from  the  register  of  a  St.  Petersburg  hospital, 
but  does  not  discuss  the  causes  of  the  low  death-rates 
occasionally  observed,  nor  of  the  terrible  hospital 
mortality.  The  difference  is  not  due  to  puerperal 
fever  alone.* 

It  seems  to  be  clearly  established  that  between 
15  and  20  the  life  of  a  married  woman  is  much  more 
precarious  than  that  of  an  unmarried  woman.  To  use 
Dr.  Stark's  words,  quoted  by  Dr.  Duncan — 

"  Supposing  married  and  unmarried  were  in  equal 
numbers  between  15  and  20  years  of  age,  ten  married 
would  die  for  every  seven  unmarried  ;  between  20  and 
25,  nine  married  women  would  die  for  every  eight 

*  On  this  subject,  into  'which  Le  Port  and  Simpson  havo 
introduced  much  error,  aee  Chapter  I  of  Part  VIL  of  this  work, 
and  my  book  entitled  The  Mortality  of  Childbed  and  MatervUf 
Ho^lals. — J.  M.  D. 
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unmarried  women ;  above  30  the  chances  appear  to  be 
in  favour  of  married  life.  The  high  mortalitj-  attend- 
ing the  birth  of  first  children  explains  the  risk  run  by 
the  younger  women.  Even  after  this  the  risk  expressed 
by  say  1  in  150  is  no  trifle,  especially  if  it  has  to  be 
frequently  encountered.  What  would  men  say  if  1  in 
1 50  of  the  gentlemen  travelling  to  business  in  the  City 
were  killed  every  two  years  by  railway  accidents,  with 
wounded  or  maimed  in  proportion  ?  We  think  they 
would  shirk  season-tickets,  and  feel  very  uncomfortable 
if  forced  by  their  wives  to  travel  daily ;  they  might 
possibly  resent  the  argument  that  they  were  only  doing 
tlieir  duty  in  earning  daily  bread  for  their  wives  and 
children  in  the  countrj'." 

We  hope  Dr.  Duncan  may  be  induced  to  collect 
statistics  as  to  the  mortality  when  labom-s  are  sepa- 
rated by  various  intervals.  It  is  just  possible,  that  if 
a  husband  knew  that  the  risk  to  a  woman  he  loved 
could  be  seriously  diminished,  he  might  practise  a  little 
self-denial. 

Dr.  Duncan  gives  valuable  information  as  to  the 
probable  duration  of  pregnancy,  for  which  we  must  refer 
readers  to  his  work ;  it  appears  that  Montgomery's 
term,  which  is  much  relied  on,  is  too  long  by  nearly  a 
week  ;  the  older  and  more  popular  modes  of  calculation 
being  the  more  correct.  If  so,  Dr.  Montgomery  must 
have  much  misery  of  a  minor  kind  to  answer  for; 
indeed,  serious  risk  must  often  result  from  miscalcula- 
tion. Dr.  Duncan  adheres  to  the  doctrine  that  con- 
ception in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  can  only  take  place 
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during  a  period  of  about  a  wefek  in  each  month,  but  he 
does  not  mention  the  researches  which  have  established 
this  fact.  Much  curious  information  is  given  as  to 
the  size  and  weight  of  new-bom  children,  the  feqaency 
of  twina,  and  the  effect  of  age  and  previous  child- 
bearing  on  fert^ility  in  twins.  On  the  question  of  ste- 
rility, our  author  says  : — "Of  women  between  the  ages 
of  15  and  41  inclusive  there  were  married  4372; 
among  wives  of  the  same  ages  3710  had  first  children, 
leaving  662  marriages  sterile,  or  1  in  6'6  ;  in  other 
words,  15  per  cent  of  all  marriages  between  15  and 
44  years  of  age,  as  they  occur  in  our  population,  are 
sterile."  "  Dr.  West  states  that  he  found  the  general 
average  of  sterile  marriages  among  the  patients  at  St, 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  to  he  1  sterile  marriage  in 
every  8  "5,"  but  it  appears  that  almost  every  woman 
married  at  20-25  proves  fertile.  Our  author's  data 
did  not  apparently  allow  twin  children  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  others,  or  we  should  have  had,  in 
Table  LXX.,  an  almost  perfect  measure  of  the  sterility 
at  each  age.  In  this  table  we  find  that  7"3  per  cent, 
0,  and  28  per  cent  of  all  women,  married  respectively 
at  15-19,  20-25,  25-29,  are  absolutely  sterile;  of 
women  married  at  30-34,  35-39,  40-44,  45-49,  the 
sterile  are  37,  53,  91,  and  96  per  cent  respectively. 

A  mere  list  of  the  headings  of  chapters  will  show 
the  very  large  number  of  problems  which  are  connected 
with  fertility,  each  problem  having  its  own  special 
importance.  Thus  we  find  chapters  on  "  The  Fertilitj' 
of  the  whole  Marriages  in  a  Population  ;"  "  The  Fer- 
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tility  of  the  whole  Fertile  Marriagea  in  a  Population 
at  a  given  Time ;"  "  On  the  Annual  Fertility  of  the 
Married  Women  of  Cluld-bearijig  Age  in  a  Population ;" 
"  The  Size  of  Families  in  a  given  Population  at  a  given 
Time ; "  "  The  Fertility  of  the  whole  Marriages  in  a 
Population  that  are  Fertile  at  a  given  Time;"  "The 
Fertility  of  Fertile  Marriages  lasting  during  the 
whole  Child-bearing  Period  of  Life ;"  "  The  Fertility  of 
Persistently  Fertile  Marriagea  lasting  during  the  wholi; 
Child-bearing  Period  of  Life  ;"  "  The  Fertility  of  Per- 
sistently Fertile  Wives  at  different  Years  of  Married 
Life ;"  "  The  Fertility  of  Fertile  Wives  at  different 
Periods  of  Married  Life ;"  "  The  Degrees  of  Fertility 
of  Wives-Mothers  of  Families  of  different  Numbers  ;" 
"  The  Fertility  of  Wives-Mothers  married  at  different 
Ages  ;"  "The  Fertility  of  Pei-siatently  Fertile  Wives  of 
different  Ages  ;"  "  The  Fertility  of  the  Older  Women  ;" 
"  The  Contributions  to  the  Adult  Population  by  Mar- 
riagesatdifferentAges;"  and,finally,  "  The  Comparison 
of  the  Fertility  and  Fecundity  of  different  Peoples." 

As  might  be  expected,  Dr.  Duncan,  having  looked 
at  the  question  from  all  these  points  of  view,  finds  his 
predecessors  at  fault  in  all  directions.  The  book  is 
not  at  all  prolix  or  dogmatic,  for  Dr.  Duncan  belongs 
to  the  very  valuable  class  of  authors  who  collect  and 
digest  facts,  but  refrain  from  the  reflections  which 
those  facts  suggest.  We  have  been  tempted  to  indiilge 
in  some  speculations,  and  feel  certain  that  all  readers 
who  can  think  will  find  new  matter  for  consideration 
in  the  book.     They  will  find  nothing  garbled,  no  con- 
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ceaJment,  no  prejudice  ;  but  a  large  collection  of  inter- 
esting materials  intelligently  arranged.  Pi'ofessor  Tait  ' 
has  ventured  fartlier  than  Dr.  Duncan  on  the  sea  of  ] 
speculation,  and  has  suggested  extremely  simple  laws, 
grouping  vast  numbers  of  apparently  disconnected  facts 
into  two  short  sentences.  We  think  the  laws  are 
proved  for  a  mas3  of  women,  but  further  statistics  are 
wanted  before  we  can  judge  how  far  they  can  be 
applied  to  individual  cases.  Their  author  knows  this 
well,  and  expresses  some  indignation  at  being  deprived 
of  the  data  by  which  to  check  and  extend  his  curious 
formulse,  and  we  fully  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed 
in  the  following  passage : — "  As  in  all  questions  of 
average,  the  value  of  our  deductions  in  this  matter 
is  mainly  dependent  on  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  ' 
our  data ;  and  it  is  sad  to  think  that  the  enormous  , 
Blue-books  which  load  our  shelves  contain  so  much 
painfully  elaborated  information  which  is  of  no  use, 
and  so  httle  of  those  precious  statistics  which  would 
at  once  be  easy  of  acquirement  and  invaluable  to  physi- 
ologists." 


PART  VII. 

THE  MORTAUTY  OF  CHILDBED :  ITS  AMOUNT,  AS 
AFFECTED  BY  THE  NUMBER  OF  THE  LABOUR,  THE 
AGE  OF  THE  MOTHER,  ETC.,  ETC. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  MORTALITY  OF  CHILDBED. 
There  are  some  terms  frequently  used  in  this  book 
which  require  some  definition  preliminarily.  Child- 
birth implies  parturition.  The  accidents  of  childbirth, 
or  deaths  from  childbirth,  are  accidents  or  deaths 
arising  from  parturition.  From  these  accidents  and 
deaths,  those  of  puerperal  fever  or  metria  are  arbitrarily 
excluded.  Childbed  is  a  more  general  expression,  imply- 
ing the  special  conditions  in  a  period  of  time,  generally 
understood  as  of  four  weeks,  extending  from  parturition, 
which  it  also  includes,  onwards  for  the  puerperal  or 
childbed  month  of  lying-in.  Childbed  deaths  include 
those  from  childbirth  and  metria.  Mortality  or  deaths 
o/childbed  are  those  belonging  to  that  state — i.e.  child- 
birth and  metria  deaths.  Mortality  or  deaths  in,  not 
of,  childbed,  include  all  deaths  in  the  four  weeks  of 
childbed.  Deaths  in,  not  of,  childbed,  are  all  deaths, 
deaths  from  whatever  cause,  occurring  within  the  four 
childbed  weeks,  including  the  period  of  labour. 

To  illustrate  the  use  of  these  terms,  I  may  take 
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Bome  examples.  A  death  from  unavoiilable  hsemor- 
rhage  is  a  childbirth  death,  and  so  ia  a  death  from  rup- 
ture of  the  uterus,  though  it  may  be  delayed  for  a  week 
after  parturition,  A  death  from  septicaemia  or  pysemin, 
after  delivery,  is  not  a  childbirth  death,  but  a  death 
from  metria.  All  of  these  cases  are  childbed  deaths. 
They  are  deaths  of  childbed.  They  are  also  deaths  in 
childbed.  But  if  a  womaiLJs  poisoned  by  laudanum 
within  four  weeka  after  delivery,  that  is  death  tn,  not 
of,  childbed. 

These  various  definitions  are  not  strictly  natural  or 
scientific,  but  they  are  here  made  for  reasons  which  the 
reader  will  easily  recognise  as  he  goes  on.  They  can 
ecarcely  be  called  new  terms  or  new  definitions  of 
terms,  for  tlieir  meaning  is  such  as  is  either  already 
generally  recognised,  or  is  easily  apprehended. 

The  mortality  of  childbed  is  a  quantity  not  only 
not  ascertained,  but,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  not  at  present 
ascertainable  in  a  perfectly  or  even  a  nearly  satisfactory 
manner.  Yet  it  appears  to  me  very  desirable  to  make 
a  definite,  single-eyed  attempt  to  approach  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  a  correct  statement  of  this  quantity.  The 
result,  if  even  moderately  well  estabhshed,  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  immense  value  in  contributing  to  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  as  to  the  injurious  or  beneficent 
character  of  practices  or  of  hospitals.  I  say  only  con- 
tribute,  for  much  more  is  required  for  the  purpose  than 
a  standard  to  measure  by.  But  without  some  approach 
to  a  fixed  standard,  no  progress  can  Ix;  made  in  discus- 
sions such  as  those  alluded  to. 
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In  the  recent  animated  debate  on  tbe  value  of 
Maternity  Hospitals  in  the  Dublin  Obstetrical  Society, 
more  than  one  speaker  set  himself  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion proposed  in  this  paper.  I  shall  use  much  vaiuable 
information  derived  from  that  source  ;*  but  I  think  I 
have  added  considerably  to  it ;  and  I  have  an  advan- 
tage over  the  speakers  there  in  this  respect,  that  I  am 
considering  at  present  only  this  single  point,  "  What 
is  the  mortality  of  childbed  ?"  separate  irom  the  other 
questions  raised  in  the  famous  debate. 

In  the  present  question  there  are  two  great  statis- 
tical difficulties.  The  first  is,  to  decide  upon  the  facts 
or  circumstances  to  be  compared.  The  second  is,  to 
get  the  facta  or  circumstances,  after  settling  the  first 
difficulty,  as  to  what  facts  are  to  be  got  or  are  worth 
getting.  Unless  a  thoroughly  good  understanding  is 
arrived  at  on  these  points,  the  ai'gument  cannot  advance 
a  step  ;  the  quantity  desired,  the  mortality  of  childbed, 
must  remain  unknown,  and  not  even  approximately 
fixed.  We  shall  now  inquire  how  they  can  be  best 
settled. 

First,  What  facts  or  circumstances  settling  or  con- 
tributing to  settle  the  quantity,  the  mortality  of  child- 
bed, can  be  agreed  upon  as  being  worth  obtaining  and 
studying  ?  Now,  the  Registrar-General  gives  ua  deaths 
of  childbed,  and  he  places  them  in  two  categories : 
first,  childbirth  deaths,  or  deaths  of  childbed  not  arising 
from  what  is  called  metria ;  second,  deaths  from  puer- 
jtcral  fever  or  metria.  In  the  firat  category  axe  placed 
'Dublin  Quaiitrly  Med.  Journal,  August  1869. 
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deaths  from  rupture  of  the  uterus,  from  puerperal 
eckmpsia,  from  phlegmasia  dolens,  from  puerperal 
mania,  from  placenta  prsevia,  etc.  In  the  second  are 
placed  deaths  from  metria  or  puerperal  fever.  This 
mode  of  arranging  the  deaths  of  childbed  is  very  gene- 
rally adopted,  and  at  present  I  do  not  wish  to  make 
any  theoretical  objection  to  it;  but  a  single  statement 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  use  of  these  two  categories 
does  not  ensure  the  production  of  facts  which  the  pro- 
fession can  agree  upon  and  unite  to  accept :  for  the 
profession  are  not  agreed  upon  the  questions,  What  are 
childbirth  deaths  ?  and.  What  are  metria  deaths  ? 
Not  only  may  obstetricians,  well  informed  and  strictly 
honest,  differ  aa  to  which  is  the  right  category  for  a 
particular  case :  but  there  is  also,  and  this  is  the  great 
point,  room  for  their  differing  as  to  a  particular  case 
being  a  childbed  death  {i.e.  from  childbirth  or  metria) 
or  not.  One  class  of  practitioners  may  deliberately  and 
honestly  say  of  a  case,  This  is  not  a  childbed  death  ((.e. 
from  childbirth  or  metria),  while  another  class  of  practi- 
tioners may  equally  deliberately  and  honestly  say  of 
the  same  case.  This  is  a  childbed  death  {i.e.  from  child- 
birth or  metiia) ;  and  there  is  no  means  of  always 
settling  the  question  between  them  either  scientifically 
or  by  authority.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  The  fact 
is,  that  all  attempts  at  ascertaining  scientifically  or 
exactly  the  desiderated  quantity,  the  mortality  of  child- 
bed, must  meantime  be  given  up.  There  is  no  method 
of  even  getting  facts  upon  the  nature  of  which  the 
profession  are  agreed.     I  could  prove  this  by  tedious 
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references  to  writingaof  obstetricians  of  high  authority, 
and  by  other  arguments,  but  I  believe  it  is  quite  un- 


I 
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There  arc  many  valuable  results  obtainable,  which, 
though  not  exactly  what  is  desired,  are  very  nearly 
80,  and  extremely  useful,  because  the  best  obtainable, 
with  a  view  to  guidance  in  great  practical  questions 
which  demand  an  immediate  answer  of  some  kind — 
the  best  that  can  be  got.  Now,  in  the  present  instance, 
we  can  get  the  deaths  in  childbed  indisputably, 
though  not  those  of  chUdbed ;  and  there  wiU  be,  in 
my  opinion,  no  very  great  difference  between  the  two 
quantities.  The  quantity  wanted  is  the  mortality  of 
chUdbed  {i.e.  of  childbirth  and  metria) :  it  is  un- 
attainable. The  quantity  attainable  is  the  mortality 
in  childbed  {i.e.  of  childbirth  and  metria,  and  every 
other  influence  producing  a  fatal  result  in  the  interval 
between  the  commencement  of  parturition  and  the 
end  of  the  lying-in  or  childbed — that  is,  a  period  of 
four  or  six  weeks,  or  any  other  time  that  may  be 
agreed  upon).  It  must  be  evident  to  all  that  this 
residt  can  be  got- — namely,  the  number  of  women 
d^Tng  in  the  interval  between  the  beginning  of 
labour  and,  say,  four  weeks  thereafter.  As  mattei-s 
stand  there  is  a  difficulty,  for  we  have  no  seciurity  as 
to  the  length  of  time  included  in  the  terra  lying-in 
or  childbed.  A  month  is  the  term  generally  adopted, 
but  it  is  not  settled  whether  this  means  twenty-eight, 
thirty,  or  thirty-one  days.  While  we  rerognise  this 
difiiculty,  yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  this  quantity  is 
the  best  that  can  be  fixed  upon  for  r>bser\'ation,  just 
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becaiise  there  can  be  no  cavil  about  what  it  is — ■ 
namely,  the  mortality  in  childbed  from  whatever 
cause,  not  the  mortality  of  childbed  (i.e.  childbirth 
and  metria).* 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  said  that  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  great  difference  between  the  mo:^ 
tality  of,  and  the  mortality  in,  childbed;  and  the 
statement  is  indeed  capable  of  demonstration.  For 
the  total  four  weeks'  mortality  of  wives,  or  of  women 
generally,  at  any  child-bearing  age,  is  a  very  small 
amount  compared  with  the  four  weeks'  mortality  of 
wives  in  childbed,  or  of  women  in  childbed  generally  ; 
and  this  very  small  amount  is  of  course  more  than  the 
amount  of  the  deaths  in,  and  yet  not  of,  childbed,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  the  deaths  not  connected  with  childbed 
except  by  occurring  during  it.  This  embodies,  I  be- 
lieve, a  nearly  correct  scientific  statement  of  the  matter. 
But  the  subject  requires  to  be  otherwise  looked  at : 
namely,  as  a  practical  matter  of  calculation ;  and 
here  we  find  that  there  is  an  immense  difference 
made  by  authors  or  statisticians  between  the  deaths  in, 
and  the  deaths  of,  childbed.  It  is  to  Dr.  M'Clintock 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  best  elucidation  of  this 
practical  side  of  the  question,  and  I  give  his  own 
account  of  this  matter  from  his  speech  before  the 
Dublin  Obstetrical  Society  :  + 

"A  reliable  estimate  of  the  mortality  among  lying- 
in  women  confined  at  their  own  homes  is  a  very  great 

•   On  tliia  subject  see  the  Lancet  for  1859,  toI.  ii.  p.  213. 
t  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Meditai  Science,  p.  266.     See 
aW  p.  2G9. 
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desideratum.  I  must  honestly  declare  my  conviction 
that  up  to  the  present  time,  notwithstanding  our 
multiplied  and  elaborate  Registration  Reports,  there  is 
no  reliable  return  of  such  deaths,  and  therefore  it  is  no 
better  than  'arithmetical  idleness,'  to  be  constructing 
out  of  these  reports  any  st^indard  of  comparison  be- 
tween hospital  and  home  midwifery  practice  :  and  this 
opinion  is  shared  in  by  every  medical  man  of  experi- 
ence who  has  bestowed  any  consideration  on  this 
matter.  Nor  have  we  to  go  far  to  discover  the  reason 
of  this.  The  death  of  a  woman  in  childl>ed,  as  every 
one  here  well  knows,  always  attracts  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  and  is  a  fertile  subject  for  popular  comment 
and  animadversion ;  but,  if  the  cause  of  death  is 
known  to  be  puerperal  fever — or  anything  pertaining 
thereto — then,  indeed,  quite  a  panic  is  created  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  both  doctor  and  nurse  come  in  for 
more  than  their  full  share  of  blame.  Hence,  for  their 
own  reputation's  sake,  as  well  with  the  charitable 
motive  of  not  alarming  all  the  pregnant  women  in  the 

I  community,  the  death  is  imputed  to  any  other  possible 
cause  rather  than  to  the  dreaded  puerperal. 
"  It  is  not  necessarj-,  however,  that  any  motive  be 
assigned  for  this.  The  defect  lies  in  our  system  of  re- 
gistration— not  in  those  who  supply  the  returns. 
Practitioners  make  a  very  proper  distinction  between 
dying  in  childbirth,  and  dying  o/' childbirth.  "When  a 
woman  happens  to  die  in  childbed  of  some  intercurrent 
disease — as  phthisis,  pneumonia,  dysentery,  apoplexy, 
albuminuria,  bronchitis,  morbus  cordis,  etc. — this  alone 
is  returned,  and  rightly  so,  to  the  registrar  as  the  cause 
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of  death.  Consequently  all  these  deaths  have  no  place 
in  the  registration  reports  of  deaths  in  ditldbed.  But 
a  lying-in  hospital  is  debited  vnth  every  death  oc- 
curring among  its  patients — whether  the  death  arise 
directly  from  parturition,  from  puerperal  disease,  of 
from  any  accidental  intercurrent  disease. 

"  In  this  way,  I  think,  we  can  account  for  much  of 
the  discrepancy  between  the  death-rate  of  lying-in 
hospitalsj  and  that  deduced  from  the  returns  of  the  Re- 
gistrar-General. To  illustrate  my  meaning,  and  to 
ahow  how  statistics  must  be  influenced  by  this  source 
of  inaccuracy,  I  have  compiled  the  following  Table : — 


TABLE    C— Showing    Deaths  is   Childbed,  i 

UNDER  Three  Heads.     {From  Hmne  Practice  exclaavelj/.) 


AnTHOnm. 

Number 

of 

Cum. 

DMtlW 

from 
AccidenU 

of 
Labour. 

Deatlu 

from 

Puerperal 

DiMuei. 

Dnthi 

from 

DOB-Poei^ 

toitlM. 

Joseph  Clarke  . 
J.  G.  CftMse      . 
John  Beatty     . 
Thomas  E.  Beatty 
ChurchiU     ,     . 
Browne  *     .     . 
M'CUntock  .     . 
Sir  P.  Duu'b  Mater 

nity    .     .     . 
Bninker .    .    . 

3,847 
1,377 

6,616 
2,064 
2,548 

653 

336 
334 

7 
1 
2 
4 
6 
23 
0 

3 

6 
8 
9 
8 
8 
6 
4 

3 

33 
14 

13 
17 
16 
35 
6 

3 
6 

Totals     . 

16,774 

45 

53 

3< 

131 

I 

I 

I 

I 


*  Dr.  John  Browne  of  Dundalk.     The  above  remilte  am  Aim 
twenty  yeare'  practice,  private  and  diepensary. 
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"  In  compiling  this  Table,*  the  results  of  private 
practice  chiefly  are  taken,  as  being  thoroughly  reliable, 
and  the  patients  having  been  all  attended  at  home. 
Hospital  statistics  are  excluded,  because  the  great  ex- 
cess of  metria  cases  in  hospitals  would  necessarily  dis- 
qualify them  from  showing  the  proportion  that  deaths 
from  non-puerperal  disease  bear  to  aU  other  deaths  in 
childbed  among  patients  out  of  hospital. 

"  From  this  Table  it  is  apparent  that  the  deaths 
occurring  in  childbed  from  non-puerperal  disease  form 
considerably  over  one-fourth  of  all  the  fatalities.  You 
can  at  once  perceive  the  great  effect  which  the  omission 
of  these  deaths  must  have  in  lowering  the  death-rate 
of  chOdbirth  out  of  hospital.  For  example,  when  the 
deaths  are  returned  as  1  in  200,  they  should,  on  the 

•  Commenting  on  my  use  of  tbe  Table  jiist  quoted,  a  reviewer 
Bays  {Glasgow  Medical  Journal,  May  1871,  p.  403),  "that  Dr. 
Duncan  is  so  far  illogical,  that  having  announced  the  impossibility 
of  ascertaining  the  mortality  of  childbed,  he  yet  employs  a  metliod 
of  arriving  at  the  deaths  in  childbed,  which  involves  an  estimate  of  the 
very  quantity  which  he  had  just  declared  unattainable."  In  answer 
to  this  I  have,  I  think,  a  perfectly  satisfactory  and  rebutting  state- 
ment— namely,  that  the  object  I  sought  was  to  ascertain  the  deaths 
in  childbed,  not  the  deaths  of  childbed  ;  that  it  was  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  amount  of  the  deaths  of  childbed  that  I  declared  to  be 
very  difficult ;  that  M'Clinlock's  method,  the  method  objected  to, 
similar  one,  was  necessary,  not  to  arrive  at  the  deaths  of 
childbed,  but  in  order  to  make  available  in  my  inquiry  the  Registrar- 
GcneraVs  reports.  Besides,  as  I  say  in  my  paper,  the  whole  inquiry 
is  unsatisfactorily  conducted ;  and  a  slight  deviation  from  strict 
logical  proceeding  may  be  excused,  if  without  it  the  inquiry  must 
atop.  It  did,  and  does,  appear  to  me  that  some  solution  of  this 
question  was  urgently  wanted,  and  I  have  honestly  done  my  best, 
confesBedly  somewhat  illogically,  yet  my  bast 
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principle  just  laid  down,  be  1  in  150.  Or,  one  other 
example :  11,722  English  women  died  in  childbirth  in 
the  yeara  1838,  1839,  1840,  and  1841— the  rate  of 
mortality  being  one  death  to  171  births,  or  168  women 
(after  making  the  allowance  for  twins).*  But  if  what 
I  have  stated  be  correct — viz.  that  only  three-fourths 
of  the  gross  number  of  deaths  are  registered — the  true 
rate  of  mortahty  is  found  to  be  one  in  126."t 


Having  thus  settled  what  can  be  agreed  upon  as 
obtainable  with  a  view  to  this  question,  let  us  secondly 
inquire  what  sources  we  can  look  to  for  the  desiderated 
data.  Derived  from  any  source,  they  will  be  imperfect 
in  various  ways.  We  must  choose  the  best,  the  most 
trustworthy. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  hospitals,  with  well- 
kept  records,  oflFer  us  data  far  more  trustworthy  than 
any  other ;  and  I  beheve  this  circumstance,  while  it 
ought  to  excite  our  admiration  of  them,  has,  on  the 
contrary,  been  the  prolific  cause  of  much  injurious 
slander.  Whose  character  can  endure  or  survive  the 
divulging  of  the  whole  truth  about  it  ?  One  of  the 
great  difficulties  in  adopting  hospital  statistics  arises 
from  the  early  dismissal  of  the  patients  generally,  the 

*  Fifth  Amatol  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  for  England  and 
Wales. 

t  In  justice  to  the  returns  of  the  Registrar-General,  it  must 
here  be  stated  that  they  do  not  profeaa  to  include  aM  the  vomeo 
dying  iu.  childbed,  but  only  those  dying  from  the  effects  or 
accidents  of  labour  and  from  puerperal  diseases,  which  are  included 
under  the  comprehenBive  t«rm  metria. 
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dismissal  of  some  of  the  sick  with  a  view  to  admission 
to  other  liospitals,  and  uncertainty  thus  introduced  aa 
to  the  number  dying  within  a  period  longer  than  that 
during  which  all  are  indiscriminately  retained  in  the 
mstitution.  Like  difficulties  damage  all  other  sources 
of  data,  and  this  similarity  abates  much  of  the  conse- 
quent evil.  The  security  of  liospital  statistics  arises 
from  their  being  compiled  at  the  time  of  the  facts 
emerging,  from  their  being  recorded  by  uninterested 
parties  or  without  a  view  to  any  discussion,  and  from 
their  being  of  undoubted  truthfulness. 

After  hospitals  we  turn,  secomlly,  to  the  reports  of 
the  various  Registrars-General  These  have  a  certain 
and  a  very  high  value,  arising  chiefly  from  the  large- 
ness of  the  figures.  This  largeness,  while  it  covers 
many  ernirs,  does  not  cover  otliers.  We  have  already 
said  that  we  have  no  security  that  the  deaths  included 
under  the  designations  "  childbirth"  and  "  metria"  in- 
clude all  the  deaths  of  either  category ;  nor  have  we 
any  security  that  both  taken  together  include  all 
deaths  of  childbed.  They  are  intended  to  include  all 
deaths  of  childbed,  but  not  to  give  us  any  clue  to  the 
number  of  deaths  in  childbed,  the  quantity  we  hope  to 
find  out,  or  approximate  to.  Probably  few  omissions 
from  these  categories  take  place  from  a  desire  of  the 
recording  practitioner  to  conceal  or  delude ;  but  no 
one  knows  how  many  may  be  omitted  because  the 
recording  practitioner  does  not  deem  it  right  to  record 
his  case  as  one  justly  belonging  to  either  category, 
or  ince  versa;  and  the  practitioner  cannot  be  found 
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faiilt   with,    for  lie   has    no    unexceptionable    rule    of 
guidance. 

To  show  what  sources  of  error  in  the  registrars' 
reports  are  hidden  from  observation,  I  shall  quote 
from  Dr.  Barnes  a  passage  bringing  one  to  light  from 
a  single  locality  :^"  It  ia  stated,"  says  he,  "  in  the 
Registrar- General's  Report  for  185G,  that  the  mortality 
in  childbirth  in  England  and  Wales  in  1847  was  1  in 
167,  and  that  it  had  fallen  to  1  in  227  in  1856. 
Now,  having  applied  to  Dr.  Elkington  for  the  puei^ 
peral  statistics  of  Birmingham,  I  leam  that  the  re^a- 
trar  of  that  town  says,  that  '  no  one  ever  specifies  the 
deaths  in  childbed  or  from  puerperal  fever  I !  I'"* 

Trusting  too  implicitly  to  tables  of  mortality  and 
registrars'  reports,  a  student  might  be  led  to  adopt 
such  an  absurd  notion  as  that  the  mortality  of  child- 
bed had  been  reduced  from  1  in  167  in  1847  to  1  in 
227  in  1856  in  England  and  Wales.  Like  unfounded 
and  improbable  views  as  to  the  progress  of  midwifery 
have  been  so  often  repeated  as  to  appear  now  to  be 
generally  believed.  The  paradox  referred  to,  like 
many  others,  is  based  on  statistics,  and  I  shall  not 
quote  them,  nor  stop  to  show  their  worthlessneas,  for 
it  must  be  apparent  to  all  on  a  very  little  reflection. 
It  is,  on  such  deceitful  grounds,  asserted  that  between 
1G60  and  1820,  the  mortality  of  childbed  in  London 
fell  from  1  m  44  to  1  in  107  1 1 1 1     In  1870,  with  our 

•  See  Diihlin  Qiuirterly  Journal  itf  Medical  Sdenee,  vol  xxviii- 
1859,  p.  103. 

*  Simpson's  Obtttirie  Works,  vol  ii  p.  546.     Meniman,  who 
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great  regiateriflg  machinery  all  at  work,  we  cannot 
find  out  what  ia  the  mortality  of  childbed  in  London.* 
If  we  could,  all  the  labour  of  obstetricians  on  the 
subject  now  under  discussion  might  be  spared.  For 
my  part,  I  think  olratetrical  common  sense  will  be 
very  contented  if  the  true  childbed  mortality  of 
modem  London  is  at  all  less  than  in  the  London  of 
1660.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  ia  even  now  as 
low  as  1  in  107. 

I  have  already  given  Dr.  M'Clintoek's  demonstra- 
tion of  the  difference  actually  existing  between  regis- 
tered deaths  of  childbed  and  those  that  occur  in 
childbed. 

The  thirtl  source  of  data  is  a  private  search  of  the 
public  registers,  and  the  discovery,  by  this  means,  of 
all  the  wumen  dying  within  a  certain  time,  say  four 
weeks,  after  childbirth.  No  doubt,  in  the  statistics 
thus  framed  there  may  be  errors,  but  they  wQl  cer- 
tainly all  be  errors  of  omission  of  deaths,  from  want  of 
success  in  tracing  them.  The  errors  will  all  tend  to 
make  the  mortality  too  small. 

pablisliea  the  statistics  rtiferred  to,  points  out  their  imtniBtworthi- 
nesB.  The  births  arc  got,  says  Merriman,  by  coimting  the  christ- 
enings and  the  detid-honL  The  diminisLiiig  percentage  of  mortality 
is  naturally  accounted  for  by  an  increase  of  the  number  of  children 
brought  to  the  parish  churclies  and  registered,  instead  of  being 
unchristened,  or  christened  by  dissenting  ministers  and  not  regis- 
tered ;  while  the  dead  mothers  are  Bupposerl  to  be  all  registered, 
ispective  of  the  registering  of  the  children.  But  the  whole  data 
are  really  so  insecure  as  to  be  quite  worthless. 

*  See  Barnes,  Dublin  QiuxTleiiy  Journal  of  Medical  Siicnee,  vol. 
nriii.  1859,  p.  100. 
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The  fourth  source  is  the  reports  of  out-of-door  < 
home  practice  of  dispensaries  or  hospitals.     To  them  J 
attach  no  value  whatever.     I  am  well  acquainted  with 
the  management  of  these  institutions,  and  I  know  that  _ 
the  best  of  them  present  no  data  that  I  can  dare  t 
use  in  an   inquiry  like  the  present.     The  mortality 
which  they  recoid  is  often  incredibly  small.     There  i 
no  security  whatever  that  the  deaths  are  recorde* 
whatever  may  be  their  cause.     There  is  no  security 
that  theoretical  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  cause  c 
death  may  not  completely  destroy  the  value  of  thel 
records.     I  could,  horn  extensive  experience  of  my  I 
own  in  dispensary  work,  adduce  data  which  wouldl 
indicate  a  figure  of  mortality   that    would    be    very  I 
delighting,  if  I  could  only  believe  it     Lu  Fort,  in  biAl 
well-known  work,  has  fallen  into  this,  which  I  must! 
call,  gross  error,  taking  the  data  of  the  home  practice  I 
of  charitable  institutions  as  reliable  and  fit  for  com-  I 
parison  with  the  data  derived  from  hospital  record&J 
Doing  so,  be  has,  of  course,  arrived  at  extraordtnary  J 
results. 

Le  Fort*  says  the  mortality  in  hospitals  or  mate 
nitiea  is  1  in  29.  What  does  this  mean  ?  It  is  tha^'l 
taking  the  data  of  all  maternity  hospitals  together,  he| 
finds  that  1  of  every  29  delivered  has  died.  I  do  noti 
doubt  it.  But  what  is  the  value  of  this  result,  with  a  I 
view  to  the  question  now  before  us,  and  I  may  add  alsol 
(among  others)  before  Le  Fort  ?  If  the  maternity  da-l 
partment  of  the  HApital  de  la  Charity  is  so  badly 
*  Iks  MatemiUs,  Paris,  1866,  p.  31. 
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maoaged  as  to  have  a  mortality  of  1  in  7,  what  does 
that  show  with  a  view  to  the  question  of  the  mortality 
of  childbed  generally,  or  in  hospitals  as  compared  with 
that  in  homes  ?  It  is  plain  that  it  shows  absolutely 
nothing  with  this  view.  It  should,  for  miiie  and  for 
Lg  Fort's  purposes,  be  simply  thrown  aside  out  of  view. 
I  daresay  an  hospital  could  be  so  constructed  and 
managed  as  to  kill  all  its  inmates.  What  of  that,  tii 
the  questions  before  Le  Fort  and  myself?  Will  the 
addition  of  such  data  as  arc  furnished  by  La  Charity 
to  such  data  as  are  got  from  all  other  hospitals,  bad 
and  good,  such  as  that  of  Troyes  (1  in  230),  lead  to 
any  desirable  result  ?  In  my  opinion,  to  no  result  but 
confusion  and  darkness.  Such  statements  as  that  of 
Le  Fort,  regarding  the  mortality  in  hospitals,  only 
show  how  disgracefully  mismanaged  many  hospitals 
are,  how  much  need  there  is  of  the  exertions  of  the 
philautliropist.  Superabundant  evidence  can  be  ad- 
duced to  show  that  it  is  easy  to  have  far  better  results 
in  maternity  hospitals  than  1  in  29 ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  best  maternities  are  susceptible  of  vast 
improvements.  Le  Fort's  labours  show  how  bad  they 
may  be,  and  little  more.  They  do  not  bring  out  what 
he  and  I  want. 

Having  made  out  the  mortality  of  all  hospitals  to 
be,  in  fact,  1  in  29,  Le  Fort  proceeds  to  investigate 
the  mortality  in  home  or  dispensary  practice,  and  he 
pursues  with  this  the  same  method.  But  there  are 
great  difi'ercnees  in  the  two  sets  of  data.  In  the  case 
of  hospitals,  it  is  probable  that  the  data  are  nearly 
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what  they  pretend  to  be,  nearly  true.  But  iu  the  case 
of  the  diita  of  home  practice,  there  is,  in  my  opiDion,  ' 
not  the  least  probability  that  they  are,  what  they 
pretend  to  be,  nearly  true.  The  method  of  collecting 
the  da,ta  of  home  practice  renders  them  valueless. 
They  are  not  got  as  the  data  of  hospital  practice  are 
got.*  But  further,  the  data  of  M.  Le  Fort  are,  without 
doubt,  themselves  mutually  destructive.  We  know 
that  the  mortality  of  different  hospitals  is  extremely 
difFerent.  A  bad  one  may  have  a  mortality  of  1  in  7  ; 
a  good  one  a  mortaHty  of  1  in  100.  But  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  such  an  extreme  difference 
occurs  in  mortalities  of  home  practice.  Le  Fort  cites 
home  practice  (Stettin)  having  no  mortality  at  all!  la 
this  a  valuable  and  instructive  result  ?  He  cites  home 
practice  having  a  mortality  of  1  in  595.  Is  this  a 
valuable  and  instructive  result  ?  Is  any  one  so  foolish 
as  to  believe  it  ?  Will  the  jumbling  of  such  figures 
together  produce  a  result  (1  in  212 1)  of  any  value? 

'  On  this  subject,  see  some  remarke  by  Dr.  Churchill,  Dublin 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Selena,  Aug.  1869,  p.  249.  See  also 
remarks  by  Dr.  Kidd,  ibid.  p.  242  ;  also  by  Dr.  Denham,  p.  273. 
t  Des  MaterniUs,  p.  33.  I  am  astonished  to  find  Depaul 
quoting  Berard,  approvingly,  as  the  reporter  of  1258  delireriea 
without  a  single  death  following,  and  this  among  the  poorest  of 
Paris.  This  fault  is  pwjbahly  the  result  of  mere  thoughtlessneea. 
If  the  statomout  of  Berard  is  true,  it  surpasses  anything  known  id 
any  kind  of  practice;  and  the  eneniiea  of  hospitals  who  adduce  it 
are  logically  bound  to  commend,  as  favourable  to  recoveij  after 
delivery,  the  attendance  of  a  student,  and  the  immersion  in  all  the 
loathsome  peculiarities  of  the  most  wi\;t(;hed  aljodoe  of  Paris.  Sea 
Fihre  Ftitrj^mle ;  Paris,  1658,  p.  371. 
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Errors  heaped  on  errors  produce  only  a  more  egregious 
error. 

In  the  case  of  hospitalsj  we  may  get  near  the  truth 
by  studying  one  that  is  large  enough  and  long  enough 
established,  and  that  has  laws  and  couditions  that  are 
well  known.  In  the  case  of  the  home  practice  of 
maternities,  I  know  of  nothing  reliable  as  to  mortality. 

Lastly,  there  is  another  source  of  data — namely, 
private  practice.  But  I  regard  it  as  a  very  question- 
able source.  The  reception  of  evidence  derived  from 
it  is  encumbered  with  difficulties.  And  there  are  some 
conditions  of  such  data  which  I  regard  as  to  be  always 
required  before  they  are  received  as  quite  satisfactor}-. 
The  first  is,  that  the  items  or  facts  be  written  down  at 
the  time  of  their  occurrence.  The  memory  is  a  frail 
and  treacherous  source  of  statistics.  The  second  is, 
that  the  data  be  not  asked  for  by  a  second  party 
known  to  have  any  object  in  view  in  their  use;  for 
fluch  asking  will  inevitably  lead,  through  the  amiable 
qualities  of  the  petitioned  parties,  to  the  production  of 
data  favourable  to  the  petitioner's  views,  and  the  non- 
production  of  unfavourable  data.  In  depreciation  of 
the  value  of  data  derived  fi-om  private  practice,  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  medical  men  are  mortal,  and  have 
an  indisputable  tendency,  and  an  inahenable  right,  to 
say  nothing  of  what  looks  like  want  of  success.  Suspi- 
cion naturally  attaches  to  data  remarkable  for  apparent 
success.  This  does  not  arise  from  any  doubt  as  to 
veracity,  but  from  the  probability  that  practice,  having 
apparently  remarkable  success,  is  published  on  that 
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account.  If  the  data  of  private  practice  could  be  got, 
they  would  be  the  best.  But,  as  yet,  no  satisfactory- 
data  of  this  kind  are  proeurable  on  a  large  scale. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  results  afforded  by  the 
various  sources  above  enumerated  and  considered. 

The  important  result,  let  me  repeat,  which  ia  sought 
is  the  mortality,  not  of  childbed  {i.e.  childbirth  JUid 
metria),  but  in  childbed  {i.e.  hora  all  causes  resulting 
in  death  within  the  period  called  that  of  childbed). 

I.^HOSPITALS. 

Some  hospitals  show  an  appalling,  and  1  may  add, 
a  disgraceful  mortality.  I  could  adduce  a  mortality 
of  1  in  3  in  a  certain  period  of  the  history  of  a  great 
hospital.*  From  tliia  climax,  I  could  rise  through 
successive  stages  of  badness  to  a  mortality  that,  bo  far 
as  I  can  see,  ia  nearly  the  present  ordinary  mortality 
in  childbed.  Let  us  take  a  well-known  and  well- 
managed  hospital,  and  see  what  mortality  it  presents. 
It  would  be  misleading  to  take  all  hospitals,  for  the 
bad  would  destroy  the  evidence  of  the  comparatively 
good ;  and  most  are  bad,  many  very  bad.  In  order  to 
get  at  the  mortality  in  childbed,  in  such  a  rough  prac- 
tical way  as  we  are  now  pursuing,  it  appears  to  me 
only  to  be  necessary  to  take  an  hospital  large  enough 
and  long  enough  established    to  give    its  statistical 

*  Dela  FHxre  Pverpirale,  otc.  Com  muni  cations  k  t'Acadi^iiiio 
Imp^ule  do  M^ecinp.     Pnrie,  f85S,  p.  27. 
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figurea  security  againat  accidental  interferences.  I 
uhall  take  the  great  Dublin  Hospital. 

During  the  seven  yeara  of  Collins,  16,414  women 
were  delivered,  and  164  died ;  or  in  the  proportion  of 
1  in  100. 

During  the  three  yeara  of  M'Clintock  and  Hardy, 
6C34  women  were  delivered,  and  65  died  ;  or  1  in  102. 

During  the  acven  yeara  of  Sinclair  and  Jolinston, 
13,748  were  delivered,  and  163  died  ;  or  1  in  84. 

II. — Report.s  of  Registraes-Geneeal. 

These  are  a  great  quarry  for  statistical  data.  They 
give  the  deaths  of  childbed.  But  it  is  only  by  some 
ingenuity  that  the  deaths  in  childbed  can  be  even 
approximately  reached  through  them. 

Accoi-ding  to  Faye  and  Schonberg,  the  mortality  of 
childbed  in  Norway  is  1  in  135.* 

The  mortality  of  childbed  in  Paris  was  1  in  169  in 
1861;  1  in  160  in  18fi2.t 

The  mortality  of  childbed  in  St,  Petersbui-g  is  given 
from  data  supplied  by  Hugenberger  as  1  in  149.t 

The  mortality  of  childbed  in  Dublin  is  given  by 
Dr.  Every  Kennedy  as  1  in  114. § 

Tlie  mortality  of  childbed  in  England  and  Wales 
is  given  by  Fan  as  1  in  189.|| 

•  See  Uiift/in  C«arteWy  yourfwi/ o/ Jfwfica/ Science,  August  1869, 
p.  270.  t  Le  Fort,  -Dm  Matemitis,  p.  33,  I  JhUl. 

§  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Maiical  Sdeiiee.  vol.  xlvii.,  1 869, 
p.  289. 

II  Sevmteatth  Anmini  Rt-port  of  the  Registrar-Gtneral,  etc., 
England,  1896,  p.  73. 
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The  mortality  in  Edinburgh  for  the  ais  years,  1 860 
to  1865,  is  1  in  162. 

The  mortality  of  childbed  in  Prussia  is  said  by 
Hoffman,  calculating  from  7,654,021  deliveries,  to  be 
1  in  108.^' 

I  need  not  give  more  of  these  statements.  They 
show  what  deaths  are  returned  to  the  public  registers 
as  childbed  deaths.  They  give  us  the  registrars'  state- 
ments of  the  deaths  of  childbed.  We  have  already 
given  reasons  for  distrusting  tbese  statements,  and  we 
have  also  shown  why  the  quantity  sought  should  be 
the  deaths  in  childbed,  not  of  childbed. 

Dr.  M'Clintock  has  taken  pains  to  find  out  how  far 
the  deaths  in  childbed  exceed  the  deaths  of  childbed. 
He  finds  this  quantity  to  be  equal  to  at  least  one-third 
of  the  deaths  of  childbed ;  in  other  words,  deaths  in 
cHldbed,  and  not  given  as  being  of  childbed,  are  at 
least  one-fourth  of  the  deaths  in  childbed.  In  his  own 
words,  "  One-fourth  is  not  at  all  too  much  to  allow  for 
the  deaths  omitted  in  the  registration  returns  of 
deaths  in  childbed."  In  another  place  he  says,  "The 
deaths  occurring  in  childbed  from  non-puerperal  disease 
form  considerably  over  one-fourth  of  all  the  fatalitie8."f 

Correcting  by  this  plan  the  data  of  childbed  mor- 
tality just  given,  wc  have — 

•  Fi/tk  Report  of  the  Eegislrar-Omenil  for  England,  1843,  p. 

f  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  August  1869,  p. 
267.  I  adopt  M'Clintock's  method,  witliout  strictly  iiii]iiiring  iuto 
ihe  justice  of  liia  plan  of  handliDg  the  %urea. 
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Hie  morttditf  in  childbed  in  Norway,  1  in  101. 
,,  „  Paris  in  1865,  1  in 


St.  Petersburg,  1  in  112. 
Dublin,  1  in  86. 
England  and  Wales,  1  in  H2. 
Edinburgh,  1  in  1 22. 
,  1  in  81. 


I  cannot  pretend  to  say  what  value  I  attach  to  these 
calculations.  There  18  certainly  a  great  want  of  pre- 
cision about  them.  But  that,  for  our  present  purpose, 
the  registrars'  reports  require  much  correction,  I  am 
quite  certain,  and  I  shall  here  give  an  illustration  of 
their  faultiness.  The  Scottish  Registrar's  Report  for 
1855  gives  a  total  of  118  deaths  of  childbed  in  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow.  A  private  search  made  for  me  by 
experienced  census  clerks,  discovered,  among  the  mar- 
ried women  alone,  153  deaths  within  six  weeks  after 
delivery,  in  1855. 

III. — Private  Search  of  the  Public  Records. 

The  only  private  searches  of  which  I  know  are 
those  by  Tamier  and  myself. 

Tamier  examined  the  registers  of  the  poor  twelfth 
arrondissement  of  Paris,  and  found  the  mortality  in 
childbed  to  be  1  in  322,*  I  have  already  laid  down 
enough  of  well-considered  figures  to  render  this  state- 
ment of  the  mortality  in  childbed  highly  improbable. 
No  such  smaUness  of  mortality  is  pretended  in  any 
place  well  known ;  and  Dubois,  after  pointing  out  the 
special  difficulties  of  the  search  made  by  Tamier,  does 
"  Fiivt-e  Pti(i-p«rale,  etc.,  parleDr.  S. Tamier;  Paris,  1858,  p.  75. 
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not  hesitate  to  tlii'ow  discredit  on  it, 
among  the  comfortable  and  well-to-do  classes,  private 
practice  yields  nothing  like  such  a  happily  small  mor- 
tality as  Tamier  represents  in  the  poverty  of  Paris.* 
The  same  statistic  of  M.  Taruier  is  unfavourably  com- 
mented on  by  Danyau.*t"  He  had  the  death-rate  of  the 
same  district  investigated,  and  found  in  it  a  mortality 
of  1  in  60  from  puerperal  fever  alone! 

I  had  a  careful  search  made  in  the  Scottish  registers 
for  deaths  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  in  the  six  weeks 
follo\ving  the  deliveries  of  the  married  women  there, 
and  I  found  153  deaths  in  16,393  deliveries,  or  1  in 
107.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  addition  of  a  fort- 
night to  the  usual  puerperal  four  weeks  may  account 
for  much  of  this  mortality.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  omission  of  the  fortnight,  or  the  confining  of  the 
search  for  deaths  to  a  period  of  foiu-  weeks  aft«r  delivery, 
would  probably  have  made  little  difference  in  the  result, 
for  the  fortnightly  percentage  of  deaths  among  women 
of  cbild-ljearing  age,  and  apart  from  the  immediate  in- 
fluence of  child-bearing,  must  be  very  small. 

IV. — Private  Practice. 
In  the  years  of  my  practice  of  which  I  have  pre- 
served records,  I  find  8  deatlis  in  736  cases,  or  1  in  92. 
One  of  the  fatal  cases  was  not  attended  by  me  during 
labour,  and  may  be  omitted  from  the  statistic.  The 
mortality  will  then  be  1  in  105.  This  is  the  mortality 
from  all  causes. 
•  FUvre  PuffjjetaU;  etc.  ;  Paris,  lt>58,  p.  260.        ^  IbiiU 
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In  a  report  of  two  years  of  his  practice.  Sir  James 
Simpson*  saya  he  lost  4  cases  in  at  most  180  dehveries  ; 
a  mortality  of  1  in  45.  It  may  be  supposed  that  this 
is  the  total  mortalityj  but  it  is  not  expressly  stated 
whether  it  is  so  or  not.  And  the  same  is  the  case  in 
some  of  the  other  examples  from  private  practice  which 
I  shall  give. 

Dr.  J.  Clarke,t  in  3847  deliveries  had  22  deaths,  or 
1  in  174. 

Dr.  Crosse.t  in  1377  cases  had  14  deaths,  or  1  in  98. 

Dr.  Labatt,t  in  4368  cases  had  26  death8,or  1  in  168. 

A  London  aecoucheur.-f  in  3982  eases  had  30  deaths, 
or  1  in  99. 

Dr.  M'Clintock,f  in  652  cases  had  6  deaths,  or  1 
in  108. 

Dr.  Bnmker,f  in  334  cases  had  6  deaths,  or  1  in  56. 

Dr.  Churchilljf  in  2548  patients  had  16  deaths,  or 
1  in  159. 

Among  10,190  cases,  a  physiciaiij:  had  107  deaths, 
or  1  in  95. 

Among  2064  cases.  Dr.  T.  E.  Bearty  had  17  deaths, 
or  1  in  121.§ 

Among  2000  cases  Mr.  Jones  had  16  deaths,  or  1 
in  125.  II 

•  Obtteiric  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  642. 

If  Speech  by  Dr.  M'Clintock.     Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  for 
Augnat  1869,  p.  268. 
X  MeiTtDiaa,  DifficttU  Parturition,  p.  320  ;  where  will  bIbo  be 
found  the  reforence  for  the  practice  of  the  London  accoucheur. 
II  Sriiiih  Medical  Joui-nul,  July  8,  1871,  p.  32. 
§  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  MeJical  Sdena,  August  1 869,  p. 
299.  Hegar(^rcAi"r/.f7ynfr;t.,I!d.  I.S.  192)  states  that  ftmong34.553 
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Gexeral  Result. 

Having  led  all  the  evidence  I  propoae  to  adduce,  I 
now  attempt  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  it.  I  do  so 
with  much  diffidence,  yet  with  the  full  conviction  that 
it  is  the  beat  approximation  to  tlie  truth  that  I  can 
make. 

Not  fewer  than  1  in  every  120  women  de- 
livered AT  OR  ne:ar  the  full  time  die  within  the 

FOUR  WEEKS  OF  CHILDBED. 

At  this  result  there  need  be  no  astonishment.  How 
many  women  are  delivered  in  circumstances  unfavour- 
able for  recovery  ?  Some  mothers  are  immature. 
Many  are  diseased.  Some  begin  child-bearing  when 
old.  All  have  to  pass  througli  the  great  risks  involved 
in  a  first  confinement  Some  have  excessive  families. 
Some  are  confined  under  the  murderously  depressing 
influence  of  shame.*     The  accidents  of  childbirth  are 

coses  nttended  ly  physicians  and  miilwivea  in  a  district  of  Baden, 
were  253  deaths,  or  1  in  137.  Tins  collection  is  valuable ;  but  it 
is  of  a  kind  which  I  can  scarcely  class  -with  any  other.  I  therefore 
put  it  in  a  footnote. 

*  "  I  have  already  alluded  {says  Dr.  M'Clititock,  Dvhlin 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  p.  272)  to  the  number  of 
seduced  or  deserted  women  who  seek  the  refuge  and  conceidinettt 
of  a  large  hospital.  At  the  time  of  their  lying-in,  every  one  knows 
how  peculiarly  obnoxious  these  patients  are  to  the  fatal  influences 
of  labour  and  cliildbod.  During  my  seven  years'  mastership  of  the 
Ilotuuda  (1854  to  1861),  it  canto  to  my  knowledge,  without  making 
any  special  inquiries  rogarding  it,  that  127  patients  were  unmarried 
women,  and  had  come  from  overy  part  of  the  country,  and  of  these 
31,  or  very  nearly  one  fourth,  died  in  childbed,  and  chiefly  from 
some  form  of  metria." 
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uumcroua — malpresentations,  ruptures,  eclampsia,  flood- 
ings ;  obstetric  operations  axe  frequent.  Puerperal 
fever  is  common* 

Before  concluding  I  must  observe  that  the  mortality 
of  any  hospital  or  practice  is  not,  of  itaelf,  a  measure 
of  success  or  of  failure.  It  is  quite  possible  that  an 
hospital  or  a  practice  with  a  high  mortality  may  be 
especially  successful.  For  it  may  number  among  its 
items  an  extraordinary  number  of  cases  of  danger  and 
difficulty,  and  the  figures  may  be  so  small  that  a  very 
little  addition  to  the  deaths  will  have  a  very  remark- 
able influence  in  increasing  the  average  mortality  in  it. 

"  Le  Fort  (Des  Matcmilii,  p.  63)  aaya  that  tlio  statiaticB  of 
private  practice  of  aeverul  English  accoucheura  have  been  pubhahed, 
and  that  their  total  mortality  does  not  exceed  2  or  3  in  1000. 
Tliia  ia  vague  enough,  but  I  feel  confident  it  is  also  quite  incorrect. 
Le  Fort  gives  no  authority  for  his  atatement  I  could  adduce  many 
more  statistics  of  private  practice,  but  aa  they  do  not  change  the 
view  I  have  given,  I  do  not  encumber  my  pages  with  them. 

Sinipaoa  haa  eaid  that  the  roortahty  of  childbed  is  now  1  in 
160  or  200  (Obstelrie  Worh,  vol.  u.  p.  483). 

It  ia  quite  common  to  hear  practitioners  orally  report  one  or 
Several  thousands  of  caaes  without  a.  death.  Such  reports  are,  of 
course,  of  no  value.  There  ia  no  Utopia  for  lying-in  women — no 
place  where  a  woman  can  avoid  dangers  such  as  that  of  a  first  con- 
finement Hervieux,  in  the  following  statement,  well  exemplifies 
this  kind  of  foolish  talk,  which  he  unfortunately  embodies  in  his 
valuable  book  (Maladies  Puerpemlet,  p.  26). 

"  There  are  {says  he)  localitiea,  and,  thank  God !  very  numerous, 
where  lying-in,  whatever  may  be  the  traumatism  which  accompanies 
it,  never  or  almost  never  brings  in  its  train  serious  pathological  con- 
sequences. I  could  cite  countries  whore  the  lethality  of  women 
in  childbed  has  not  risen,  during  a  long  series  of  years,  above  1  in 
1000.  In  these  localitiea,  what  becoioea  of  the  pathogenic  influence 
of  the  puerperal  state  1" 
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CHAPTER   II. 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  THE  LABOUR  TO  THE 
MORTALITY  FROM  PUERPERAL  FEVER. 

There  are  two  important  questions  regarding  the 
mortality  of  lying-in  women  wliicb  certainly  liave  not 
received  the  amount  of  attention  wlnuli  they  deaervt^ 
They  ;ire  interesting  and  important,  not  only  in  them- 
selves, but  also,  in  a  high  degree,  on  aeconnt  of  their 
bearing  upon  topics  which  are  constantly  discussed 
without  taking  into  account  the  great  light  and  influ- 
ence which  the  answers  to  them  might  bring  upon 
such  topics. 

The  questions  I  allude  to  ai"e  : — Does  the  number 
of  a  woman's  pregnancy  indicate  in  any  degi-ee  the 
mortality  to  be  expected  from  lying-in  1  Does  the 
age  of  the  ehildbearing  woman  indicate  in  any  degree 
the  mortality  accompanying  this  function  ? 

Analogous  questions  in  regard  to  some  surgical 
operations  and  to  some  diseases  have  been  discussed, 
and  not  without  good  results.  Tliis  circumstance  ren- 
ders it  the  more  extraordinary  that  the  questions  I 
have  proposed  regarding  parturition  have  stimulated 
80  little  inquiry.  The  topics  of  ehildbearing  and  of 
its  mortality,  and  particularly  the  indefinite  disease 
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puerperal  fever,  are  among  the  most  interesting  and 
carefully  studied  in  the  whole  range  of  medicine,  and 
the  neglect  of  the  two  questions  named  I  can  attribute 
only  to  the  want  of  materials  for  their  settlement. 
Yet  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  had  the  profession 
set  these  questions  before  them  in  their  simpUcity  and 
importance,  materials  would  ere  now  have  been  found 
or  accumulated,  and  their  most  desiderated  solution 
satisfactorily  effected  ere  this  time. 

I  regret  that  at  present  I  know  of  no  data  sufficient 
satisfactorily  to  decide  the  questions  raised.  Yet  I 
shall  lay  before  the  profession  such  as  I  have  collected. 
They  arc  deficient  in  point  of  number  and  of  precision. 
Had  the  numbers  been  much  larger,  the  results  would 
have  had  value  in  spite  of  the  want  of  precision  in  the 
data  as  arranged  for  comparison.  The  element  of  want 
of  precision  consists  mainly  in  the  comparison  of  dif- 
ferent pregnancies  not  being  confined  to  women  of  the 
same  age,  or  ince  versd.  This  condition  ia  of  course 
necessary  to  ensure  against  a  probable  source  of  error, 
the  amount  of  which  is  unknown,  consisting  in  the 
disturbing  influence  of  age,  or  of  the  number  of  the 
labour,  upon  mortality. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  large  amount  of  puerperal 
mortality  ia  produced  by  that  indefinite  class  of  diseases 
unphilosophically  and  injuriously  combined  under  the 
name  of  puerperal  fever.  So  important  is  this  class  of 
diseases,  that  it  appears  to  me  worth  while  to  discuss 
separately  the  influence  of  age  on  the  mortality  from 
them.    The  same  should  be  done  for  all  causes  of  death 
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in  or  after  labour  as  soon  as  data  are  collected.  In 
case  of  puerperal  fever  some  data  are  at  hand.  It 
not  my  object  at  present  to  enter  on  the  vexed  ques-j 
tions  in  reference  to  this  erroneously  so-called  fever; 
No  doubt  many  great  and  cardinal  errors  prevail  re- 
garding this  class  of  diseases,  and  statistics  may  coft-l 
tribute  aid  to  demolish  some  of  them.  The  invasion 
of  this  disease  is  well  known  to  be  described  by  a 
class  of  obstetricians  as  an  "  accident"  To  remove  it* 
from  this  category  is  a  just  object  of  ambition.  To 
some  extent  this  haa  already  been  effected  by  Sir  J.  Y. 
Simpson,  who  has  shown  that  it  is  subject  to  the  law 
of  the  duration  of  labour.''^  The  object  will  be  further 
promoted  if  it  can  be  shown  to  be  under  a  law  of  the 
number  of  the  pregnancy,  or  of  the  age  of  the  mother, 
or  of  both. 

It  may  at  first  sight  appear  unnatural   to   enl 
upon  a  special  kind  of  mortality  in  childbed,  befoi 
describing  the  whole  mortality  in  childbed.     And  it  is 
worth  whUe  to  consider  this  point  briefly,  to  show  that, 
at  least  witli  the  means  at  my  disposal,  the  influence  of 
age  is  better  and  more  securely  observed  in  this  spi 
kind  of  mortality  than  in  the  whole  mortality  of  chili 
bed.     For,  in  proportion  as  puerperal  fever  haa 
quality  of  an  accident,  as  many  obstetricians  belie' 
so  will  the  unalloyed  influence  of  the  number  of 
pregnancy  upon  its  occurrence  be  observable.    Were 
evidently  not  an  accident,  but  due  to  this  cause  or  thi 

*  Obttetric  Wor}(«,  vol,  i.  p.  530.     Soo  nX&o  Edinhttrgh  Mtiit 
Jovmal  for  July  1857. 
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Other  cause,  it  would  be  more  and  more  difficult  to 
eliminate  the  influence  of  such  causes  upon  the  moi'- 
tality,  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  the  results  produced 
by  the  number  of  the  pregnancy.  There  are,  specially 
in  many  first  labours,  such  evident  and  direct  causes  of 
death  in  many  cases,  that  the  influence  of  the  number 
of  the  pregnancy  can  make  no  alteration  in  the  fat*  of 
the  mother.  Such  cases,  in  however  great  numbers,  can 
throw  no  light  on  the  influence  we  are  studying.  In 
proportion  as  such  cases  are  intermingled  with  others 
fitted  to  throw  light  on  the  subject,  so  will  they  obscure 
that  light.  Deaths  in  childbed  from  puerperal  fever 
are,  to  some  small  extent,  truly  described  as  accidental : 
no  cause  for  the  supervention  of  the  disease  may  be 
detected ;  just  as  this  is  the  case,  so  will  be  the  value 
of  the  testimony  of  such  accidents  to  the  Influence  of 
the  number  of  the  pregnancy. 

Before  discussing  generally  the  influence  of  the 
number  of  the  different  successive  pregnancies,  1  shall 
compare,  first  of  all,  the  influence  of  primiparity  as 
compared  with  that  of  births  after  all  subsequent  preg- 
nancies. It  is  well  known  that  first  pregnancies  are, 
as  a  whole,  attended  by  a  much  greater  mortality  than 
-  subsequent  pregnancies,  and  this  is  a  circumstance 
which  scarcely  demands  explanation,  for  the  primipar- 
ous  woman  has  a  longer  and  more  difficult  labour  than 
others ;  many  primiparse  are  delivered  under  the  in- 
fluence of  depressing  mental  emotions  ;  in  primiparous 
women  all  the  arrangements,  mechanical  and  other,  for 
delivery  are  tested,  and  subsequent  deliveries  occur 
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only  in  those  who  have  so  far  successfully  endured  the 
trial  as  to  survive.  But  it  ia  particularly  illustrative 
of  the  topic  of  this  chapter  to  inquire  what  effect 
primiparity  has  in  labours  that  are  natural,  in  women 
against  whose  chances  of  recovery  nothing  is  known, 
who  have  easily  passed  through  their  trials* 

Dra.  Johnaton  and  Sinclair,  in  their  valuable  work 
on  Practical  Midwifery,  described  11,874  cases  in 
which  the  labours  were  "  purely  natural."  Of  these 
3699  were  examples  of  primiparity.  There  were, 
therefore,  8175  births  after  the  first  Of  the  3699 
primipariB,  whose  labours  were  purely  natural,  20  died 
of  puerperal  fever.  Of  the  8175  natural  deliveries  in 
women  who  had  already  passed  safely  through  the 
dangers  of  parturition,  21  were  followed  by  puerperal 
fever  and  death.  To  compare  these  proportionally, 
among  purely  natural  deliveries  in  primiparae,  every 
185th  woman  died  of  puerperal  fever,  or  ■37  per  cent ; 
while  among  similar  deliveries  in  raultiparse  only  every 
389th  womiin  died,  or  '25  per  cent.  Puerjieral  fever 
deaths  are  described  by  Messrs.  Johnston  and  Sinclair 
as  "considered  accidental"  Their  interesting  data 
show  that  primiparae  are  very  greatly  more  liable  to 
this  awful  accident  than  others. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  particular  point,  I  have 

•  Kiwisch  {KUnische  Vortrnge-,  I.  BJ.,  iv,  Anil.,  S.  623)  makes 
the  following  important  Btatement  regarding  Dugia,  but  unforta- 
nately  Joes  not  aubjoin  a  reference  : — "  Dug^  (says  he)  m&intaiiu 
that  priinipar»,  and  especially  tlioee  who  have  passed  Uie  thirtieth 
year  of  life,  are  more  liable  to  puerperal  fever." 
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no  Other  collection  of  cases  of  natural  labour  to  refer  to, 
and  therefore  nothing  so  valuable  and  directly  appli- 
cable. But  I  shall  adduce  evidence  derived  from  more 
general  collections  of  cases,  including  all  kinds  of  labour. 

Professor  Hugenberger  of  St  Petersburg  has  pub- 
lished some  observations  on  this  point  made  in  hospital 
practice.*  Of  2253  primiparEO,  97  died  of  puerperal 
fever.  Of  5783  multipara,  141  died  of  the  same  kind 
of  disease.  Among  the  primiparre  puerperal  fever 
death  seized  every  23d  woman,  or  4'35  per  cent; 
while  among  the  multiparie  death  in  the  same  form 
seized  only  every  40th  woman,  or  2'44  per  cent. 

Dr.  Collins  in  his  Pnictiml  Treatise  describes  56 
deaths  from  puerperal  fever.  Of  these,  30  occurred 
among  4969  primiparse,  and  26  occurred  among  11,445 
multiparse.  Among  the  primiparse,  every  165th 
woman  died  of  this  disease,  or  '6  per  cent.  Among 
the  multipara,  every  440th  woman  died  of  it,  or  '23 
per  cent. 

Among  the  married  women  whose  deliveries  were 
registered  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  in  1855  there 
were  38  puerperal  fever  deaths.  Of  these,  26  occurred 
in  3722  primipane,  and  32  in  12,671  multiparse.  Of 
the  primiparae  puerperal  fever  carried  off  every  143d, 
or  "7  per  cent;  of  the  multiparte  every  396th,  or  '25 
per  cent. 

"  "  Dub  Puerperalfieber  im  St,  Petersbarger  Hebamtnen  Insti- 
tute von   1845-1859."     8.   24.     Separat-Abdnick  aus   der   St. 
PUershurger  Medidnischftt  Zeitsfhrifl.     For  some  further  atatistica 
pertinent  to  the   question,  see  tbe  Klinik  der  Gtburlsbaide.     Vgn 
r.  C.  Hecher  uml  Dr.  L.  Buhl     S.  226. 
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Having  shown,  by  tlie  statistics  already  brought  ] 
forward,  that  deaths  from  puerperal  fever  are  among 
primiparie  at  leiist  twice  as  numerous  as  among  multi- 
paiEe,  I  proceed  now  to  inquire  into  the  comparative 
mortality  from  this  cause  in  labours  following  succeed- 
ing pregnancies. 

Hugenberger  devotes  a  short  paragraph  to  this 
topic,  and  gives  interesting  data,  wliich  I  here  produce 
in  a  tabular  form  : — 

TABLE  CI.— Showing  tee  Mortaltfy  from  Puerperal 
Fever  in  diffkrent  Pregnancies.    {Fnm  Evgmbergtr.) 


So.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Pareentage 

Or  one  in 

Pregnancy. 

1st  .     .     . 

2253 

97 

4-30 

23 

2d  to  4th    . 

4031 

85 

211 

47 

Bth  to  9th . 

1563 

47 

301 

33 

10th  to  19th 

189 

9 

4-76 

21 

This   table   of  Hugenberger's   data    juBtifies    his  ] 
remarks.     He  says  that  the  greater  or  less  frequency 
of  previous  pregnancies  appears  to    be  not  without 
influence  upon  the  lying-in  ;  for  while  those  pregnant  I 
from  the  second  to  the  fourth  time  show  the  most 
favourable  results,  the  first  increment   of  mortabty 
begins  with  those  in  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  pregnancies ;  1 
and  a  greater  mortality  still  is  obsen-ed  in  women  in 
the  tenth  to  the  nineteenth  pregnancies.     If  we  could 
dare  to  adopt  as  demonstrated  what  Hugenberger's  j 
data  seem  to  show — and  as  yet  I  have  adduced  nothing  j 
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calculated  to  shake  their  evidence — we  should  have  an 
extremely  interesting  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
influence  of  the  number  of  the  pregnancy  upon  the 
danger  of  confinement.  It  would  appear  that  from  the 
very  great  danger  of  a  first  confinement,  the  woman 
passed  into  a  period  of  comparative  safety  in  the  next 
succeeding  confinements,  till  she  came  to  about  the 
fifth  lying-in,  when  danger  began  to  increase ;  and  as 
pregnancy  succeeded  pregnancy,  danger  still  further 
increased,  until  it  reached  a  degree  as  great  as  that  of 
a  first  confinement. 

An  interesting  contrast  of  these  results  with  what 
is  known  of  the  fecimdity  of  women  at  different  ages 
may  be  made.  The  average  age  of  wives  in  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  bearing  first  children  is  24  years. 
The  average  age  of  wives  bearing  fifth  children  is  31 
years.  From  the  25th  to  the  30th  year  women  are 
more  fertile  than  at  any  other  time.  It  is  within  the 
ages  of  25  to  30  that  are  included  the  average  ages  of 
women  hearing  second,  third,  and  fourth  children, 
those  produced  with  least  danger  to  life.  Hence,  if 
the  data  are  good  and  sufficient,  there  la  a  coincidence 
between  the  time  of  the  greatest  amount  of  safety  and 
that  of  the  greatest  fecuuditj- ;  and  diminished  fecun- 
dity, or  likelihood  of  having  children,  occurs  when 
danger  is  great ;  that  is,  in  fii-st  pregnancies  and  in 
fifth  and  suljsequent  pregnancies,  or  in  pregnancies  of 
women  below  25  years  of  age  and  above  30.  But  this 
point  will  be  better  and  more  directly  demou.'strated 
^yhen  the  influence  of  age  is  itseK  discussed. 
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I  shall  now  bring  forward  other  data  Bunilar  to 
Hugenberger's,  with  a  view  to  observing  whether  they  j 
confirm  his  results  or  not. 

In  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  in  1855  there  were  58 
puerperal  fever  deaths  of  wives,  all  occurring  before 
the  ninth  pregnancy.  There  were  in  that  year  de-  I 
livered  15,384  wives  pregnant  for  the  eighth  time  or 
less.  Arranging  these  according  to  the  number  of  the 
pregnancy,  we  have  the  following  :— 

TABLE  CII. — SHOwma  the  Puerperal  Fe\'er  Deaths  ot 
Wives  deuvered  m  Edinburgii  and  Glasgow  dj  1853. 


No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Percent«BB 

Or  one  in 

Pregnancy. 

Mothers. 

Deaths. 

ot  Deaths. 

1 

3722 

26 

■698 

143 

2 

2893 

8 

276 

361 

3 

2534 

11 

434 

230 

i 

1982 

G 

303 

330 

5 

1543 

2 

129 

721 

6 

1221 

2 

164 

610 

7 

848 

1 

118 

648 

8 

641 

2 
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This  table  is  scarcely  a  fit  object  of  compariaon  I 
with  Hugenbcrger'a,  for  it  will  be  observed  that  while  . 
his  table  has  cases  of  death  in  women  even  in  the  , 
nineteenth  pregnancy,  no  wife  died  after  delivery  iu  ' 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  in  1855  whose  pregnancy  was 
above  the  eighth.  So  far  as  this  imperfect  table  goes,  i 
however,  it  is  somewhat  in  opposition  to  the  general  ] 
tenor  of  the  results  published  by  Hugenberger. 
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In  the  work  on  practical  midwifery  by  JohnBton 
and  Sinclair  I  find  a  table  of  75  puerperal  fever 
deaths,  in  74  of  which  the  number  of  the  pregnancy 
is  given.  Unfortunately,  I  can  discover  in  the  work 
no  data  regarding  the  number  of  the  pregnancies  of 
the  whole  women  delivered.  Unwilling,  however,  to 
lose  any  advantage  that  may  be  gained  from  the  table 
of  pregnancies  of  74  puerperal  fever  deaths,  I  have  in 
the  following  table  arranged  them  for  comparison 
with  the  whole  women  delivered  in  Edinburgh  and 


TABLE  cm. — Showing  a  Comparison  of  Piterperal  Fever 
Deaths  in  the  Dublin  Hospital,  wtth  the  Number 
OF  Parturient  Wives  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
IN  1855. 


No.o( 

No.  of 

No, -r 

Prcgnancj-. 

MotllCTl. 

Dettlui, 

DwlS. 

Or  ODD  in 

1 

3722 

40 

1-07 

93 

2 

2893 

6 

■27 

482 

3 

2634 

U 

■43 

230 

4 

1982 

3 

■15 

661 

5 

1543 

3 

■19 

514 

6 

1221 

4 

■32 

307 

7 

848 

2 

■23 

424 

8 

641 

0 

9 

425 

3 

■70 

141 

10 

222 

1 

■45 

223 

U 

162 

1 

■60 

153 

Glasgow  in  1 855,  Of  course  the  percentages  derived 
from  this  comparison  are  not  figures  of  actual  value, 
but  only  of  value  for  comparison  with  one  another ; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  observe   that   they  roughly 
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confirm  tlie  results  of  Hugenberger.  After  a  great 
mortality  in  first  pregnancies^  there  is  a  great  improve- 
ment in  second^  third,  and  fourth  pregnancies ;  and 
then,  again,  as  the  fifth  pregnancy  is  passed,  the 
mortality  rises  as  the  number  of  the  pregnancy 
increases.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  accordance 
is  not  very  exact,  the  regularity  of  the  results  being 
disturbed  by  the  great  mortality  in  third  pregnancies, 
and  the  absence  of  mortality  in  eighth  pregnancies. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  value  of  the  table  is 
not  very  great ;  yet  it  evidently  points  towards  con- 
firmation of  Hugenberger.  Larger  and  better  data 
are  required  to  produce  a  satisfactory  assurance. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


TEE  RELATION  OF  THE  NDMBEE  OF  THE  LABOUR  TO  THE 
MORTALITY  ACCOMPANYING  PARTURITION, 

In  pursuing  this  topic  I  shall  follow  the  same  course 
as  I  observed  in  describing  the  mortality  from  puerperal 
fever,  beginning  by  a  comparison  of  the  mortality  of 
first  labours  with  that  of  all  subsequent  labours* 

The  first  data  which  I  adduce  are  Johnston  and 
Sinclair's  11,874  cases  of  purely  natural  labour.  These 
are  specially  valuable  for  the  purpose,  for  nearly  the 
very  reasons  which  enhanced  their  value  when  puer- 
peral fever  waa  the  only  cause  of  mortahty  under 
consideration — reasons  which,  therefore,  need  not  be 
repeated  here.  Of  11,874  purely  natural  cases,  3699 
were  first  labours,  and  8175  subsequent  labours.     Of 

*  On  this  subject  see  some  valuable  remarka  by  Dr.  Barnes,  in 
the  London  Obstelrical  Society's  Transaclwns,  vol  i.  p.  311;  and 
some  daU,  with  temarks,  by  Hegar,  Archit)  f.  Gynak.  Bd.  L  S.  192. 
Hervieux  (Maladies  PuerpSrales,  p.  S3)  has  the  following  state- 
ment : — 

"  Priuiparite. — Sut  lea  190  maladcs  niortea  d'affections  puer- 
pcralca  dont  j'ai  recueilli  les  observationa,  119  etaient  primipares, 
71  multipares.  La  primiparitd  prMiapoaerait  done  aux  accidents 
pnerp^raux  graves.  Dps  reaultats  statisliques  analogues  et  plus 
accentuis  encore  avaieut  bt&  d^jJt  publics. 

"  Sur  1025  primipBrea,  Laaserra  comptait  89  malades  et  66 
d^c^;  sur  1314  multipares,  4  3  maladeaet  31  lUcbs  (Lase^mtTh/ses: 
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the  primipane  33  died,  and  of  the  multiparee  34,  or  1 
in  112  of  the  former,  or  "89  per  cent,  and  only  1  in 
240  of  the  latter,  or  '41  per  cent. 

These  purely  natural  caaea  form  part  of  a  total  of 
13,748  khours  described  by  Drs.  Johnston  and  Sinclair. 
Of  these,  4535  were  primiparEe  and  9213  multipane. 
Among  the  former  83  died,  or  1  in  54,  or  1'8  per 
cent;  and  among  the  latter  80  died,  or  1  in  115, 
or  "86  per  cent — a  mortality,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
relatively  almost  the  same  as  among  the  purely  natural 
labours. 

We  may  now  take  those  labours  alone  which  were 
not  purely  natural.  Of  these,  836  were  in  primipane, 
and  of  these  50  died,  being  1  in  17,  or  5*98  per  cent ; 
while  1037  were  among  multiparte,  and  of  these  46 
died,  being  1  in  22,  or  4'43  per  cent  Here  it  is  at 
once  observed  that  the  relative  mortalities  are  nearly 
alike,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  relative  mortali- 
ties under  any  other  circumstances.  It  is  unfortimate 
that  this  striking  observation  is  founded  on  so  few 
data.     It  cannot  fail  to  excite  reflections  in  the  prae- 


Paris,  1842).  D'  udb  autre  part,  Botrel  affirme  que  lea  ^  des 
matades  observ^espar  lui  ^tatent  des  primipares  (Botrel,  Arch,dtMtd., 
1846,  4  aiSr.,  t.  viii.  p.  10).  Snr  313  caa  de  mort,  Chnrrier  a  trouTifi 
165  di^cia  fournis  par de8primip(trea(Cbarrier,r/;^.'iM.- Paris,  1856). 
Enfin  Tamiar  dit  que,  aur  7 1  ddc6s  pris  au  hasard,  il  a  comptS  Gl 
femmaa  primiparea  {Tarnier,  Dt  la  fiivrt  puerperaU  ohstTvie  H  la 
Matemiti,  Paris,  1858,  p.  C2).  La  concordance  do  totu  coa 
chiffrea  ne  pouTaot  laisser  aucuD  doiit«  aur  rinflucnce  pr^diaposanU 
de  la  primipariti.^,  je  □'  insistcrai  pas  davantage  aur  un  point  qui 
parait  etre  definitive  meat  eclairci." 
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tical  obstetrician.  Such  would  be  out  of  place  in  this 
book,  and  I  shall  only  diverge  so  far  as  to  remark  that 
here  the  primiparse  evidently  hold  such  a  greatly  im- 
proved position,  that  while  in  natural  labour  puerperal 
fever  carries  ofl'  proportionally  twice  as  many  primi- 
parse as  multipara;,  and  that,  whUe  in  labours  gener- 
ally twice  as  many  of  primiparse  die  as  of  muItipaiEe ; 
yet  in  unnatural  labours  the  balance  is  restored,  the 
primiparse  escaping  the  special  danger  conjoined  to  all 
the  evils  connected  with  primiparity,  nearly  as  often  as 
multiparse  escape  the  special  danger  alone,  without  the 
evils  which  all  the  statistics  hitherto  adduced  show  to 
attend  primiparity. 

In  Dr.  Collins'  Practical  Treatise  the  deliveries  of 
16,414  women  are  described.  Of  these,  4969  were 
primiparse,  and  11,445  were  multiparce.  Among  the 
whole  there  occurred  164  deaths,  but  the  number  of 
the  pregnancy  is  given  only  in  160  cases.  Of  these 
160  deaths,  80  occurred  among  the  primiparse,  being 
1  in  62,  or  1*61  per  cent ;  and  74  occurred  among  the 
multiparse,  being  1  in  155,  or  '64  per  cent. 

In  the  work  of  Messrs.  Hardy  and  M'Clintock  on 
Midwifery  and  Puerperal  Diseases,  6635  cases  of 
delivery  are  described.  Of  these  5852  are  described 
as  natural  deliveries.  Among  them  were  1752  first 
labours,  and  4100  subsequent  labours.  In  the  former 
the  deaths  were  7,  being  1  in  250,  or  "4  per  cent;  in 
the  latter  9,  being  1  in  455,  or  '22  per  cent. 

The  whole  cases  in  the  work  of  M'Clintock  and 
Hardy  are,  as  already  said,  6635.    Of  these  2125  were 
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in  priraiparous  women,  and  35  died,  being  1  in  60,  or 
1"65  per  cent.  Among  multiparae  were  4510  deliveries 
and  30  deaths,  being  1  iu  150,  or  '66  per  cent. 

In  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  in  1855  there  were 
16,393  deliveries  of  married  women.  Of  these,  3722 
were  in  first  labours,  and  50  died  within  six  weeka 
after  delivery,  being  1  in  74,  or  r34  per  cent.  The 
multiparae  numbered  12,671,  and  of  these  103  died, 
being  1  in  123,  or  "81  per  cent. 

Having  thus  compared  the  mortality  of  primiparae 
with  that  of  all  other  parturient  women,  I  proceed  to 
inquire  into  the  mortality  of  each  successive  preg- 
nancy. 

The  accompanying  table  is  made  from  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  registers  for  1855.  It  exhibits 
the  number  of  wives  delivered  in  each  successive  preg- 
nancy, theii'  mortality,  and  the  percentage  of  mortality 
to  deliveries.  C'asting  the  eye  along  the  percentage 
column  of  this  ta,ble,  one  does  not  discover  any  marked 
indication  of  a  regidar  variation  after  the  great  mor- 
tality of  primiparie  is  passed. 

I  have  no  other  similar  exact  data  to  add  to  what 
is  given  in  the  opposite  table  (CIV.)  The  authors  from 
whom  I  derive  the  following  data  as  to  the  pregnancies 
of  women  dying  after  delivery  do  not  give  the  num- 
bers of  the  pregnancies  of  all  their  cases,  with  which 
to  compare  the  pregnancies  of  those  tliat  died.  But  I 
here  make  the  data  regarding  deaths  available  by  com- 
paring them  viith  the  pregnancies  of  the  whole  wives 
delivered  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  in  1855.     This 
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composite  table  will  thus  not  give  results  or  percent- 
ages representing  actual  values,  but  only  results  for 
mutual  comparison,  and  I  venture  to  think  they  are 
valuable.  The  table  is  prepared  as  follows  : — The 
first  column  states  the  number  of  the  pregnancy  ;  the 
second  gives  the  number  of  wives  delivered  in  Edin- 

TABLE   CIV.  —  Showing    the    Mortality    among    Wives 

DEUVERED    IN    EDINBURGH    AND   GliASGOW  IN    1855,    IN 
EACH  SUCCESSIVE  PREGNANCY. 


No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Pregnancy. 

Mothers. 

Deaths. 

.  Percentage. 

Or  one  in 

1 

3722 

50 

1-343 

74 

2 

2893 

24 

•829 

120 

3 

2534 

25 

•986 

101 

4 

1982 

13 

•655 

152 

5 

1543 

13 

•842 

119 

6 

1221 

7 

/573 

174 

7 

848 

7 

•825 

121 

8 

641 

8 

1*248 

80 

9 

425 

3 

•706 

142 

10 

222 

1 

•450 

222 

11 

152 

1 

•658 

152 

12 

61 

13 

34 

14 

11 

15 

6 

1 

16-666 

6 

burgh  and  Glasgow  in  1855,  in  each  successive 
pregnancy;  the  third  column  gives  the  number  in 
each  successive  pregnancy  of  a  collected  mass  of  cases 
of  childbirth  deaths ;  the  fourth  column  gives  the  per- 
centages of  these  deaths  in  the  deliveries  in  each 
successive  pregnancy.     In  the  third  column  are  given 
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540  deaths  gathered  with  care  from  the  foUowing 
sourcea : — 153  from  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
registers  above  referred  to;  160  from  a  table  in 
page  364  of  the  Practical  Treatise  of  Dr.  Collins  ; 
162  from  the  Practical  Midwifery  of  Drs.  Johnston 
and  Sinclair;  and  65  from  the  work  on  Midwifery 
and  Puerperal  Diseases  of  Drs.  M'Clintock  and 
Hardy. 

TABLE  CV. — Showing  a  Comparative  Percentaob  of 
Deaths  in  successive  Preonancuss. 


No.  of 
Pregnancy. 

No.  of 
Hothera. 

No.  of 
Deaths. 

Percentage. 

Orlin 

1 

3722 

254 

6-82 

IS 

3 

2893 

60 

2  07 

48 

3 

2534 

64 

2-62 

39 

4 

1982 

39 

1-97 

SI 

6 

1543 

31 

201 

49 

6 

1221 

28 

2-29 

43 

7 

848 

16 

1-88 

53 

8 

611 

15 

2-34 

42 

9 

425 

13 

306 

32 

10 

222 

9 

4-05 

24 

U 

152 

5 

3-28 

30 

12 

61 

1 

1-64 

61 

13 

34 

4 

1177 

8 

14 

11 

15 

6 

1 

16'66 

6 

This  last  table  appears  to  me  to  show,  with  con- 
siderable force,  that  after  a  woman  has  passed  her 
ninth  pregnancy  or  thereabout^  she  comes  gradually 
into  more  perilous  child-bearing,  danger  increasing 
with  every  unit  added  to  the  number  of  her  children. 
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To  collate  with  this,  it  la  interesting  to  the  obstetrician 
to  note,  what  haa  been  already  shown,  that  after  the 
ninth,  pregnancies  recur  mth  greater  rapidity  than 
before  it. 

Having  now  led  all  the  evidence  I  intend  to  adduce, 
I  shall,  in  conclusion,  add  a  few  general  and  recapitu-' 
latory  remarlcs. 

First  of  all,  it  must  be  noted  that  I  have,  hitherto 
at  least,  said  nothing  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
relation  between  the  number  of  the  delivery  and  the 
mortaUty  attending  it.  It  is  true  the  data  recorded 
demonstrate  more  or  less  completely  certain  coinci- 
dences, which  may  be  called  laws.  But  they  establish 
nothing  further.     These  laws  are  as  follows  :— 

1.  The  mortality  of  first  labours  is  about  twice  the 
mortality  of  all  subsequent  labours  taken  together, 

2.  The  mortality  from  puerperal  fever  following 
first  labours  is  about  twice  the  mortality  from  puer- 
peral fever  following  all  subsequent  labours  taken 
together. 

3.  As  the  number  of  a  woman's  labour  increases 
above  nine,  the  risk  of  death  following  labour  increases 
with  the  number. 

4.  As  the  nimiber  of  a  woman's  labour  increases 
above  nine,  the  risk  of  death  from  puerperal  fever 
following  labour  increases  with  the  number, 

5.  If  a  woman  have  a  large  family,  she  escapee 
extraordinary  risk  in  surviving   her  first  labour,  to 

I  come  again  into  extraordinary  and  increasing  risk  as 
,  Bhe  bears  her  ninth  and  subsequent  children. 
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These  laws,  although  they  merely  state  coinci- 
dences, have  very  important  practical  bearings,  which 
are  too  self-evident  to  require  description.  They  have 
also  important  pathological  bearings.  The  most  im- 
portant, perhaps,  of  these  relate  to  puerperal  fever. 
These  also  I  shall  not  enter  upon  further  than  to  say 
that  the  occurrence  of  puerperal  fever  specially  among 
primiparffi,  and  women  who  have  borne  large  families, 
— its  pretty  close  correspondence  in  relative  amount 
to  the  general  mortality  of  parturition  after  different 
pregnancies — its  subjection  also  to  the  law  of  the 
duration  of  labour, — do  not  appear  to  me  to  lend 
support  to  the  views  hitherto  generally  entertained 
regarding  it,  and  expressed  in  the  words  accidental, 
fever,  infectious,  epidemic.  Another  point  undei  this 
head  I  shall  merely  mention.  Authors,  comparing 
the  mortalities  of  lying-in  institutions,  whether  from 
puerperal  fever  or  irom  other  causes,  are  frequently 
found  neglecting  to  begin  by  ascertaining  whether  or 
not  they  are  fit  objects  of  comparison,  and  under  this 
head,  inter  alia,  neglecting  to  ascertain  the  compara- 
tive amount  of  primiparity  in  each  institution.  It 
is  plain  that,  unless  there  be  nearly  the  same  com- 
parative amount  of  primiparity  in  the  institutions, 
their  respective  gross  mortalities  cannot  be  justly  con- 
trasted with  one  another. 

The  well-known  protraction  of  labour  in  primiparsa 
may  to  some  appear  a  sufficient  cause  of  the  increased 
mortality  of  first  child-bearing.  But  mere  prolonga- 
tion of  labour  for  a  few  hours  cannot,  in  my  opinion. 
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be  regarded  as  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
causation  of  this  increased  mortality.  In  one  set  of 
Johnston  and  Sinclair's  cases,  the  labours  of  primiparae 
are  called  puruly  natural,  and  they  are  compared  with 
similar  purely  natural  cases  in  multiparse ;  and  the 
mere  addition  of  a  few  hours  to  the  length  of  labour 
in  such  primiparse  is  not  a  sufficient  cause  of  their 
mortality  being  twice  as  great  as  that  of  similar 
multiparse.  Denman  alludes  to  "  a  vulgar  and  perni- 
cious error  which  makes  no  distinction  between  the 
slowness  and  the  danger  of  a  labour."  It  would  be  to 
fail  into  this  error  to  explain  the  increase  of  mortality 
merely  by  increased  length  of  labour. 

It  must  be  held  as  proved,  that  according  as  labour 
increases  in  length,  so  the  mortality  accompanying  it 
increases ;  and  that  this  is  true  not  only  of  the  whole 
mortality,  but  also  of  the  special  mortality  from  puer- 
peral fever.  This  law,  although  it  must  have  weighty 
bearings  on  the  mortality  of  primiparEe  with  their  long 
labours,  cannot  be  regarded  as  to  any  great  degree 
throwing  light  on  it;  for  we  find  new  increments  of 
mortality  after  the  ninth  labour,  when  we  have  no 
reason  to  bcHcve  that  labour  is  more  prolonged  than 
in  labours  preceding  the  ninth,  in  which  the  mortality 
is  less.  In  other  words,  we  have  the  number  of  the 
labour  denoting  increase  of  mortality  where  there  is  no 
evidence  of  accompanying  increase  of  its  duration. 
The  law  of  duration,  then,  does  not  enable  us  to  explain 

^B  the  Tariations  of  mortality  in  difierent  labours. 

^H         To  completely  exclude  the  influence  of  the  law  of 


I 
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duration  woiild  be  very  desirable ;  but  we  see  no  pre- 
sent prospect  of  doing  this,  except  by  processes  of 
reasoning,  Witiiout  such,  it  could  only  be  done  by 
comparing  a  series  of  labours  of  different  number,  but 
in  all  wbich  the  duration  was  the  same. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  the  law  of  duration  cer^ 
tainly  has  important  bearings  on  the  data  and  argu- 
ments herein  adduced  to  show  the  influence  of  the 
number  of  the  labour,  and  that  the  extent  of  these 
beai'ings  is  undecided.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  exjually 
sure  that  the  law  of  the  number  of  the  pregnancy- 
has  important  bearings  on  the  data  and  arguments 
adduced  to  show  the  influence  of  the  duration  of 
labour,  and  the  extent  of  these  bearings  is  undecided. 
The  mutual  influence  of  the  data  and  arguments  in 
these  demonstrations  must  be  great,  and  it  remains  for 
future  observers  to  accumulate  materials  for  eith^ 
showing  the  amount  of  tliese  influences,  or  for  a  sepa- 
rate demonstration  of  the  laws  by  data  which  do  not 
intermingle  them  in  their  conditions. 

It  is  worth  while  to  remark  that,  restricting  for  a 
moment  our  regard  to  the  great  mortality  of  primi- 
pane  (exceeding  as  it  does  that  of  multipane,  taken 
together),  we  have  a  set  of  cases — those  of  Johnston 
and  Sinclair — where  the  deaths  were  from  puerperal 
fever,  and  in  which  the  average  excess  of  duration  of 
labour  in  primiparte  above  that  observed  in  multipane 
was  4  hours.  In  multipane  the  average  duration  waa 
said  to  be  8  hours ;  in  primiparje  12  hours.  Looking 
at  this  increased  duration,  and  the  correspondingly  in- 
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creased  mortality  in  primiparae,  with  the  light  thrown 
on  it  by  tables  published  by  varioua  authors  to  demon- 
strate the  law  of  duration,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
increase  of  mortality  in  primiparje  is  above  that  which 
these  tables  appear  to  give  as  the  increase  correspond- 
ing to  a  rise  in  duration  from  an  8-hours'  labour  to  a 
la-hours'  labour. 

These  various  remarks  I  have  made  with  a  view  to 
keeping  the  demonstration  of  the  influence  of  the 
number  of  labour  on  childbed  mortality  in  its  proper 
light,  to  keep  it  separate  from  other  laws  or  supposed 
laws  with  which  it  may  be  confounded.  I  have  alluded, 
with  this  view,  to  the  causation  of  the  variations  of 
mortality  according  to  the  number  of  tlie  pregnancy. 
It  is  no  main  part  of  this  chapter  to  enter  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  a  few  words  may  not  be  out  of  place.  It 
would  be  foolish  to  imagine  that  any  injurious  influence 
or  the  reverse  could  spring  from  the  mere  number  of 
the  pregnancy.  A  woman  in  a  first  may,  and  often 
does,  have  as  foitunate  a  delivery  aa  in  any  other,  To 
ascribe  to  the  number  of  pregnancy  any  potency  would 
be  to  fall  into  the  error  of  those  students  of  the  dura- 
tion of  labour  who  ascribe  great  potency  to  the  mere 
addition  of  length  to  a  labour.  In  the  case  of  the  law 
demonstrated  in  this  part,  and  in  the  case  also  of  the 
law  of  the  duration  of  laboiu:,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
source  of  the  variations  of  mortality  is  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  introduction  of  complications.  I  here  use  the 
word  complications  in  a  much  wider  sense  than  is 
generally  ascribed  to  it,  wishing  it  to  imply  injuries  or 
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injurioua  tendencies  far  slighter  than  those  ordinarily 
classed  as  complications  of  labour.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  all  of  these,  however  minute  or  slight,  have  their 
■weight  in  giving  proclivity  to  a  fatal  termination  of  the 
childbed.  Puerperal  fever  may  have  its  root  in  an 
otherwise  insignificant  perineal  laceration,  as  well  as  in 
a  phlebitis  or  endometritis.* 

In  primipane,  as  labour  goes  on,  complications 
occur  which  are  not  nearly  so  liable  to  attack  a  woman 
in  her  next  subsequent  labours.  These  have  their  origin 
in  various  sources,  chiefly  in  mechanical  difficulties,  and 
these  often  so  slight  as  not  to  take  the  case  from  the 
category  of  purely  natural,  in  an  arrangement  where 
the  labour  is  alone  taken  into  consideration,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  childbed. 

Multiparre  are  specially  and  increasingly  liable  to 
complications  of  a  difierent  kind  connected  with  con- 
stitutional diseases,  and  with  local  infirmities  of  the 
uterus. 

This  introduction  of  complications  forms  also  the 
main  explanation  of  the  law  of  the  duration  of  labour.f 
Indeed,  in  a  rough  way,  it  may  be  held  that  the  state- 
ment of  duration  is  a  statement  of  the  increase  of  com- 
plications ;  for  it  is  known  that  as  labour  lengthens 
out,  so  complications  increase  in  frequency.  Without 
these  complications  duration  would  be  of  small  import- 

"  On  thia  subject  Boe  remarka  by  Schroeder.     SchwanyertcKaflt  J 
GeburL  etc,  8.  197. 

t  S«e  a  mass  of  important  and  pertinent  facte  tabulat^cl  i 
dieciiseed  by  Simpson.     Oiwiefrk  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  430. 
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ance,  as  the  profession  has  generally  held.  Their  intro- 
duction is  present  evil  and  the  seed  of  future  disasters. 
Tables  have  been  framed  to  show  the  increasing  intro- 
duction  of  complications  as  labour  is  prolonged,  but  I 
only  refer  to  them.  They  are  utterly  useless,  so  far  as 
I  know  them,  because  they  are  founded  only  on  an 
enumeration  of  those  of  the  graver  sort.  Further,  the 
introduction  of  compUcations  is  not  ruled  exdusively 
by  the  duration  of  labour.  Many  are  rather  connected 
i.h  precipitate  parturition.  Tie  eompUcation,  which 
probably  contribute  largely  to  produce  the  increased 
fatality  of  labours  after  the  ninth  are  not  all  included, 
or  capable  of  inclusion,  in  any  statement  of  duration, 
being  present  before  and  after  the  process. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  IHFLDENCE  OF  CHILDBED  MORTALUy,  AND  SPE- 
CIALLY OF  THE  MORTALrry  CONSEQUENT  ON  PKIMl- 
PARITY,  ON  THE  WHOLE  MORTALITY  OF  WOMEN  AT 
THE  CHILD-BEARING  AGES. 

Before  leaviag  the  subject  of  the  great  danger  of 
primipaiity,  I  have  pleasure  in  referring  to  and  quoting 
Dr.  Stark'a  remarks  on  the  reciprocal  influence  of  the 
mortality  of  primipar^  on  the  whole  mortality  of 
married  womeu,  as  compared  with  unmarried  women. 
In  the  part  quoted  it  will  also  be  noticed  that  Dr. 
Stark  arrives,  by  a  method  of  his  own,  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  primiparity  is  speciidly  a  cause  of  death  in 
lying-in  women.  He  also  devotes  some  remarks  to  the 
influence  of  immaturity  of  the  female  (15  to  20  years 
of  age)  in  increasing  the  mortality  of  childbed. 

"  When,"  says  the  author,  "  the  proportional  death- 
rates  at  the  quinquennial  periods  of  life  are  compared, 
it  is  seen  that  the  high  death-rate  of  the  married  female 
appears  to  bo  confined  to  the  ages  under  30  years  ;  but 
that  from  30  to  35,  and  again  from  35  to  40  years,  the 
death-rate  of  the  man-ied  female  falls  below  that  of  the 
unmarried. 
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"  But  the  Btriking  fact  is,  that  the  mortality  of  the 
married  females  between  the  ages  of  15  and  20  years 
is  higher  than  that  of  the  married  females  even  during 
the  next  three  quinquennial  ages — viz.  it  is  higher 
than  the  married  females  at  the  ages  of  20  to  25,  25 
to  30,  and  30  to  35  years.  This  is  very  remarkable, 
seeing  that  the  mortality,  as  a  general  rule,  increases 
with  age ;  and  the  fact  brought  to  light  by  the  table, 
that  the  mortality  of  the  married  women  between  15 
and  20  years  of  age  is  much  greater  than  at  the  three 
immediately  higher  quinquennial  ages,  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  marrying  before  the  frame  has  acquired  its 
full  development  causes  the  woman  to  run  greater  risk 
of  her  life  than  if  marriage  had  been  delayed  till  the 
full  growth  w^aa  completed. 

"  But  it  is  between  15  and  20  years  of  age  that 
the  greatest  difference  occurs  between  the  mortality  of 
the  married  and  that  of  the  unmarried  female.  Thus, 
according  to  the  table,  it  would  appear  that  in  every 
100,000  married  women  at  that  age,  983  deaths 
occun-ed ;  while  in  an  equal  number  of  unmarried 
women  at  the  same  ages  only  691  deaths  occurred. 
In  other  words,  supposing  married  and  unmarried  were 
in  equal  numbers  between  15  and  20  years  of  age,  10 
married  would  die  for  every  7  unmarried, 

"At  the  next  quinquennial  period  of  life  —  viz. 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  25  years — it  appears  that 
in  every  100,000  married  women  910  deaths  occurred; 
while  in  an  equal  number  of  unmarried  women  only 
783  deaths  took  place.    In  other  words,  in  equal  num- 
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bers  of  each  class  from  20  to  25  years  of  age,  9  married 
women  would  die  for  every  8  unmarried  women ;  so 
that  the  difference  was  much  less  between  the  death- 
rates  of  the  married  and  the  unmarried  at  that  age  than 
at  the  previous  or  junior  age. 

"  From  the  25th  to  the  30th  year  of  life  the  differ- 
ence in  the  death-rates  of  the  married  and  the  un- 
married is  slight,  inasmuch  aa  928  deaths  occurred  in 
every  100,000  married  women,  while  903  deaths 
occurred  in  a  like  number  of  immarried. 

"  From  the  30th  year  of  life  the  chances  appear  to 
be  in  favour  of  married  life,  inasmuch  as  the  table 
shows  that  between  30  and  35  years  of  age  only  927 
deaths  occurred  in  every  100,000  married  women; 
whereas  941  deaths  occurred  in  a  like  number  of  im- 
married women  at  the  same  ages. 

"The  same  is  seen  at  the  next  age — viz.  from  35 
to  4  0  years  of  age ;  for  while  only  1116  deaths  occurred 
among  every  100,000  married  women,  there  were  1 181 
deaths  in  a  like  number  of  unmarried  women  at  the 
same  ages. 

"  It  seems  to  be  lumecesaary  to  compare  the  relative 
death-rates  of  the  married  and  unmarried  females  above 
this  age.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  at 
every  age  above  30  years,  the  mortahty  of  the  married 
female  is  lower  than  that  of  the  unmarried,  so  that  the 
higher  mortality  of  the  married  female  is  confined  to 
the  ages  under  30  years. 

"  The  important  question  for  solution,  therefore, 
is,  What  is  the  cause  of  the  mortality  of  the  married 
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'  female  being  so  much  higher  than  that  of  the  un- 

I  married  at  the  three  quinquennial  ages,  15-20,  20-25, 

and  25-30  ?    To  aid  ua  in  such  an  inquiry  some  addi- 

[  tional  facta  are  required  ;  and  they  are  so  far  supplied 

I  by  tables  which  were  published  for  Edinburgh  and 

i  Glasgow  in  OMT  Second  Detailed  Annual  Report.    From 

these  tables  it  appears  that  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 

in  1855,  of  16,573  mothers  9274  were  under  30  years 

of  age,  and  7299  above  that  age.    That  is  to  say,  that, 

speaking  in    a  very   general    way,    nearly  as   many 

women  above  30  yeara  as  under  that  age  bore  children 

in  these  towns  during  1855.    Now,  it  may  be  assumed 

[  that  the   relative  proportions  of  women  under  and 

i  above  30  years  of  age  who  annually  bear  children  in 

I  Scotland  are  much  the  same ;  let  us  therefore  apply 

tiiis  knowledge  to  the  solution  of  the  above  problem. 

"  If  nearly  an  equal  number  of  women  above  and 

under  30  years  of  age  bear  children,  and  if  it  be  found, 

as   Table   XXV.  proves,  that  the  mortality  of  the 

I  married  female  is  only  greater  than  that  of  the  un- 

i  mamed  female  below  30  years,  while  above  that  age 

fewer  married  females  die  than  unmarried,  the  con- 

I  doMon  seems  irresistible  that  the  greater  mortality  of 

\  the  married  female  under  30  yeara  of  age  cannot  be 

linriiig  simply  to  child-bearing,  because  it  does  not 

s  the  mortality  of  the  married  female  above  30 

B  cf  age.     But  that  table  just  as  distinctly  proves 

it  is  some  danger  connected  with  married  life, 

E  the  unmarried  females  onder  30  years  of  age 

i  not  Hobject  to  it ;  and  that  it  is  a  danger  which  is 
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greatest  during  the  earlier  years  of  marriage,  and  which 
disappears  as  life  advaucea.  Every  medical  practi- 
tioner seeing  these  facta  would  at  once  suggest  as  the 
explanation,  that  this  additional  danger  during  the 
earlier  years  of  marriage  is  the  birth  of  the  first  child. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  risk  to  the  mother  is 
far  greater  at  the  birth  of  her  first  child  than  at  any 
subsequent  delivery  ;  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
the  whole  extra  mortality  of  the  married  female  under 
30  years  of  age,  over  that  of  the  unmarried  at  the 
same  ages,  may  be  caused  by  the  greater  dangers  which 
attend  the  delivery  of  the  first  child.  This  can  almoet 
be  demonstrated  to  be  the  true  explanation. 

"  If  we  throw  the  tables  above  referred  to,  having 
reference  to  the  ages  of  the  mothers  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  in  1855,  into  another  form,  as  here  given, 
they  will  show  us  the  number  of  mothers  in  these 
towns  at  each  quinquennial  period  of  life,  the  numbers 
who  at  each  age  bore  their  first  child,  and  the  propor^ 
tion  of  mothers  bearing  their  first  child  to  every  100 
mothers  at  each  age.  We  ha^'e  then  the  following 
interesting  result : — 
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TABLE  CVL 

Ag»  of  Mothers. 

TdUI  Noiuber 

of 

Mothers. 

Nnmber  of 
Mathera  beaniiff 
their  First  Cliild" 

Proportion  of  Mothera 

twariag  their  First 

ChUd°-  to  every  100 

Mothera. 

15-20  years 
20-25     „ 
26-30     „ 
30-35     „ 
35-40     „ 
40  and  above 

403 

3814 
6057 
3943 
2396 
961 

354 
1921 
1019 
331 
124 
32 

87-8 
503 
20-1 
8-3 
61 
33 

"  Between  the  ages  of  15  and  20  years,  87  per  cent 
of  the  mothers  were  confined  with  their  first  child. 
Between  the  ages  of  20  and  25  yeai-s,  50  per  cent  of 
the  mothers  were  confined  with  their  first  child.     Be- 
tween 25  and  30  years,  only  20  per  cent  of  the  mothers 
were  confined  with  tlieir  first  child ;  and  the  propor- 
tion diminished  to  8,  5,  and  3  per  cent  at  the  three 
succeeding  quinquennial  periods  of  life. 

"  Assuming,  therefore,  that  in  all  Scotland  the  pro- 
portion of  mothers  bearing  their  first  child  is  at  each 
age  the  same  as  in  these  towns,  and  comparing  these 
proportions  with  those  of  the  married  women  who  died 
at  each  qumquennial  period  of  life,  we  are   almost 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  excessive  mortality 
■       in  the  married  female,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
H      unmanied  at  the  same  ages,  is  almost  solely  due  to 
H      the  superadded  dangers  which  attend  the  birth  of  the 
H     first  child.     That,  in  fact,  after  the  biri^h  of  her  first 
^K     child,  the  married  female,  even  during  the  rest  of  her 
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child-bearing  life,  has  an  equal  chance  of  life  with  the 
unmarried,  and  has  a  better  life  than  the  unmarried 
after  she  has  passed  her  30th  year."* 

1  have  abstained  from  discussing  io  this  chapter 
the  subject  of  the  influence  of  marriage  upon  mortality. 
Farr  and  Stark  have  both  entered  upon  it  at  length,  the 
former  using  French  and  the  latter  using  Scotch  data  as 
the  foundation  of  their  arguments.  Both  arrive  at 
simUar  conclusions,  which  are  very  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  influence  of  marriage.  But  I  cannot  assent  to 
the  justice  of  the  arguments  of  either,  or  to  their  con- 
clusions. They  do  not  exclude  an  influence  which  is 
enough,  alone,  to  account  for  all  the  statistical  differ- 
ences in  favour  of  the  married  state,  which  they  show. 
This  influence  is  the  constant  selection  or  picking  of 
the  married.  At  every  age  the  healthy  and  beautiful 
go  over  from  the  unmarried  side  to  the  married,  leaving 
the  unmarried  columns  crowded  with  the  sickly  and 
unfortunate.  I  have  too  much  faith  in  the  common 
sense  and  observation  of  people  generally  to  allow  me 
to  believe  that  the  immense  disadvantage  of  the  un- 
married state,  which  Farr  and  Stark  think  they  demon- 
strate, could  have  remained  unknown  or  concealed 
from  the  public  till  they  showed  it.  The  fact  ia,  that 
they  are  wrong  in  supposing  they  have  shown  it. 

•  Seventh  Detailed  Annual  Report,  p.  zxxi.  ConeuU  ako  Bou- 
din,  Gtogra^it  et  SlaHitisue  Midkalea,  torn.  ii.  p.  77. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

THE  RELATION  OP  AQE  TO  THE  MORTALITY  FROM 
PUERPERAL   FEVER. 

On  this  subject  important  information  ia  to  be  found 
in  a  letter  addressed  by  Dr.  Fair  to  the  English  Regis- 
trar-General, and  published  in  the  Appendix  to  that 
officer's  Seventeenth  Annual  Report : — 

"What  (says  Dr.  Fan)  is  the  danger  of  death  by 
childbirth  among  women  of  different  ages  who  bear 
children  during  the  year  ?  This  is  a  different  question, 
which  is  of  practical  importance  both  in  medical  science 
and  in  the  business  of  life-insuranca  The  defect  in  the 
English  schedule,  which,  as  yet,  contains  no  column 
for  the  ages  of  the  parents  of  the  children  registered, 
renders  it  impossible  to  answer  this  question  with  pre- 
cision. It  wiU,  however,  be  useful  to  obtain  an  ap- 
proximate answer ;  and  this  we  have  been  able  to  give 
by  determining  the  probable  proportion  of  women  who 
bear  children  at  each  age,  from  the  Swedish  returns, 
and  by  applying  the  fraction  expressive  of  this  propor- 
tion to  the  English  women  living  in  1851  at  the  cor- 
responding age,  the  probable  number  of  them  who 
became  mothers  every  year  is  determined.     The  total 
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[lumber  thus  determiued  for  the  year  1851  is  609,845; 
while  the  actual  average  number  of  the  births  in  the 
seven  years  by  the  returns  was  603,045.      It  is  thua 
evident  that  the  estimate  differs  to  no  great  extent 
From  the  facts,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  births, 
corrected  for  twins,  triplets,  and  stiU-bom  children, 
m   England,  would  represent  nearly  609,845   ehild- 
>earings."  * 

The  following  table,  extracted  from  the  data  sup- 
)lied  by  Dr.  Farr,  shows  the  mortality  from  puerperal 
ever  in  four  decenniads  : — 

TABLE  CVIL— Showing  the  Mortality  of  Child-beabdio 
Women  from  Pl-erperal  Fever,  dj  England,  at  Four 

DIFFEREKT  AgES.      (FaRR.) 

Ages     .... 

15-24 

25-34 

■  35-44 

45-54        1 

Child-leftring  women 
Deaths  from  puerperal  fever 

107,440 
298 

328,720 
486 

166,140 
256 

7545        1 

n     1 

Percentage     . 
Or  1  in  every 

■277 
360 

■148          -154 
676           649 

62B       ■ 

i 

The  large  figures  in  this  table  give  great  value  to 
the  result,  that  while  childbearing  women  aged  from 
15  to  25  do  die  of  puerperal  fever  in  a  proportion  far 

•  I  have  been  repeatedly  consulted  by  the  medical  ofiBcets  of 
nBurauce  offices  as  to  tbe  proper  conduct  of  cases  of  applicatian  of 
women  for  insurance  who  were  child-hearing  or  had  the  prospect  of 
child-bearing  in  future.     Any  advice  I  have  hitlierto  given  has  been 
in  very  general  terms.     In  this  volume,  however,  there  is  now  given 
^asis  from  which  the  actuary  may  calculate  the  answers  to  the 
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exceeding  that  of  women  at  any  other  age,  the  child- 
bearing  women  aged  from  25  to  35  are  carried  off  by 
the  same  disease  in  tlie  lowest  proportion  compared 
with  all  others.  Puerperal  fever  mortality  at  its  lowest 
among  the  l}'ing-in  aged  from  25  to  35,  rises  on  either 
side  of  this  age,  but  it  rises  far  more  quickly  and  highly 
as  age  decreases  than  as  age  advances. 

It  would  be  unphilosophical  to  draw  from  this  table 
even  a  presmnption  as  to  the  influence  of  age  on  puer- 
peral mortality,  until  careful  consideration  has  been 
made  of  all  the  influences  besides  age  which  may  have 
a  bearing  on  it.  Now,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  paramount 
influence  interfering  with  deductions  from  this  table 
as  to  the  influence  of  age  is  that  of  the  number  of  the 
labour,  Of  the  influence  of  primiparity,  Dr.  Farr,  Dr. 
Tyler  Smith  {Manital  of  Obstetrics,  chap,  xlviii.),  Dr. 
Barnes,  and  Dr.  Stark,  have  liad  some  degree  of  appre- 
ciation. But  Dr.  Hugenberger  has,  in  some  data  he 
has  published,  actually  separated  the  primiparous  from 
the  multiparous,  with  the  view  of  eliminating  this  gi'cat 
influence,  1  here  profluce  the  tables  of  Hugenberger, 
re-arranged  for  uniformity's  sake  (CVIII.  and  CIX.) 

These  tables  are  interesting,  and  seem  to  show  that 
Hugenberger  felt  the  necessity,  in  the  study  of  the 
bearing  of  age  on  puerperal  fever  mortality,  of  separate 

moat  important  questions  in  tWa  topic.  Ho  can  determine  the 
facundity  of  the  female,  or  lier  chtmce  of  having  ofTspriiig ;  the 
fertility,  or  the  namber  ahe  is  likely  to  have  ;  the  time  when  ahe 
will  probably  become  relatively  sterile  ;  the  risk  of  death  in  bear- 
ing ber  first  chiM  ;  and,  if  ahe  survives  the  birth  of  her  tirat  child, 
the  risk  of  death  in  her  subsequent  confinements. 


I 
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ing  priiniparae  from  multipaiee.     Any  special  reeulte 
which  might  be  drawn  from  them  I  think  little  worthy 
of  conaidiiration,  in  deference  to  the  much  larger  and 
more  valuable  data  which  I  adduce,  and  on  account  of 
the  extraordinary  mortality  which  the  tables  reveal. 

TABLE  CVIII. — Showing  the  MoRTALrrr  of  PROorAaje, 

OF    DIFFERENT    AcES,     FROM     PUERPERAL    FEVKR,     IM    TBB 

MiDWiVES'  Institute  of  St.  Petersbubc.  (HuGENBKHflKB.) 

Ag- 

15-18 

19-22I23-26 

37-35 

36-46 

Childbearing  women      .     . 
Deatlis  from  puerperal  fever 

147 
7 

850 
25 

711 
22 

495 
39 

41 

< 

Percentage 

Or  1  in  every 

4-76 
31 

2-91 
3* 

309 
33 

7-88 
13 

9-75 
10 

TABLE  C'lX.— Snowrao  the  Mortautv  of  Multipar*  or      ■ 

DIFFERENT   AgES,    FROM    PUERPERAL    FeVER,   IN   THE    Mil).          ■ 

wives'  Institute  of  St.  Petersburg,     (Hugenberger.)           1 

Acea 

18-22 

23-26 

27-35 

36-53 

Childbearing  women  .     .     . 
Deaths  from  puerperal  fever 

503 

11 

UIO 
29 

2967 
74 

903 
27 

Percentage 

218 
46 

2-05 
48 

2-49 
40 

2-99 
33 

^ 

e 

a 

s 

L 

It  may  with  truth  be  said  that  to  make  a  perfectly 
atisfactory  comparison  of  the  mortalities  of  women  o 
ifferent  ages,  it  is  necessary  to  compare  with  on 
nother  masses  of  women  of  diflferent  ages  in  eac! 
uceeeaive  pregnane}'.     I  know  of  no  data  for  thi 

f 
i 

i 
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purpose.  Hugenberger's  data  of  primiparse  are  a  poor 
instalment,  and  my  own  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  data 
are  equally  insufSt-ieut,  and  I  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  encumber  these  pages  with  thcra, 

I  have,  however,  ventured  to  increase  the  value  of 
Fart's  data,  with  a  view  to  the  question  of  the  in- 
fluence of  age,  by  the  following  method.  In  Table 
ex.  the  result  is  given. 

The  correction  for  primiparity  is  made  because  the 
puerperal  fever  mortality  after  first  labours  is  at  least 
double   the    puerperal    fever   mortality    of    all   other 


TABLE  ex. — Showing  the  Mortality  of  CuiLDDBAWNa 

WOMBN   FBOH   PUBRPBRAL   FeVKR   IS    ENGLAND,   AT   FoUR 

Different  Ages,  corrected  for  Prihipabitv.* 


Ages 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

15-54 

Child  bearing  women 

Deaths    from    puor-^ 

peral     fever     cor-  1 

reeled    for   primi-  f 

parity    ,     .     .       J 

107,440 
194} 

328,730 
339i 

166,140 
266 

7545 
12 

Percentage      .     .     . 
Or  1  in  every       .     . 

■181 
652 

-121 
823 

■154 
649 

169 
629 

*  It  is  to  be  remarked  thut  tliis  and  the  followtng  tables  cor- 
rected from  Forr'B  data  give  results  for  differcnt  decenniads  that 
may  bo  compared  only  with  one  another.     The  table  would  not 
r.five  actual  valuea  even  were  Fart's  data  actual  values,  which  they 
\$n  not.     Correction  haa  been  made  only  in  the  line  of  dentiia  by 
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labours  taken  together.  In  order  to  remove  entirdy^ 
or  almost  entirely,  the  disturbing  influence  of  primi- 
parity,  then,  it  ia  necessary  to  turn  out  of  the  data 
one-half  of  the  deaths  of  primiparje.  The  number  of 
puerperal  fever  deaths  of  primiparae  at  different  ages 
is  got  by  determining  their  probable  proportion  from 
tlie  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  mortality  of  1 855.*  The 
preponderance  of  primiparse  at  the  earlier  ages  renders 
thia  con-ection  necessary,  and  I  only  regret  that  the 
smallncaa  of  the  data  prevents  us  from  ascribing  to 
the  correction  a  high  value. 

It  may  with  truth  and  with  some  cogency  be  said 
that  Farr's  table  should  be  further  corrected  for  the 
increased  mortality  accompanying  ninth  and  subse- 
quent pregnancies  wliich  fall  into  the  more  advanced 
ages.     I  do  not  attempt  this  correction,  because  it 

taking  away  one-half  of  the  deaths  of  primipanB.  This  makes 
the  table  read  as  if  a  table  of  muldpane.  lliis  proceeding,  b^ii^ 
Bimplei',  has  been  preferred  to  another,  which  might  have  been 
followed — namely,  to  extract  from  the  mothers  the  whole  primi- 
parouH  hy  catimatc,  and  to  extract  from  the  deaths  those  of  primt- 
pane,  and  compare  the  remaining  multiparte  and  dtaths  of  multi- 
parte. 


•  TABLE  CXI.-Showi> 

PRIMITAB*    IT 

a  TUr.    MURTALITV   FBOH    PCERPERAL   FKrER  OF 

Edikbukou  ahu  GiJisnow  re  185S. 

Age. 

16-lB 

20-21    2fi-a9    80-3* 

85-39 

40-41 

L"it^.    : 

331 

■604 
166 

18B9     lOOT 

U          7 

-7BS      -005 

133       lU 

884 
3 

■a*T 

lis 

184 

S3 
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cannot,  with  the  means  at  my  disposal,  be  done 
satisfactorily.  But  the  omission  of  this  correction 
will,  comparatively,  cause  little  inaccuracy  in  the 
results  drawn  from  the  table ;  for  births  in  ninth  and 
subsequent  pregnancies  are  proportionaUy  few,  and 
the  average  age  of  women  in  ninth  and  subsequent 
pregnancies  is  above  thirty-seven  years,  an  age  before 
which  the  injurious  influence  of  elderliness  appears  to 
have  already  shown  itself.^^ 

*  TABLE  CXII. — Showing  the  Number  of  Children  born 
IN  First  and  Subsequent  Pregnancies  in  Edinburgh 
AND  Glasgow  in  1855,  and  the  Average  Ages  of 
the  Mothers  in  each  successive  Pregnancy. 


No.  of 

No.  of 

Average  Age 

Pregnancy. 

Children. 

of  Mother. 

1st 

3722 

24-6 

2(1 

2893 

26-2 

3d 

2534 

27-6 

4th 

1982 

29-9 

5th 

1543 

31-5 

6th 

1221 

32-9 

7th 

848 

34-9 

8th 

641 

361 

9th 

425 

37-5 

10th 

222 

38-8 

11th 

152 

39-2 

12th 

61 

40-0 

13th 

34 

41-7 

14th 

11 

42-4 

15th 

6 

42-7 

16th 

2 

48-5 

17th 

2 

41-5 

18th 

1 

40-0 

19th 

1 

48-0 
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It  haa,  lastly,  only  to  be  remarked  that  ref^coee 
to  Table  CX.,  corrected  as  it  is  for  primiparity,  sliows 
results  still  closely  resembling  in  general  featiirw 
those  derived  from  the  uncorrected  table.  Though 
flimilar  in  general  features,  there  is  evidently  great 
difference  in  the  numerical  variations  in  the  two 
Tables  (CVTI.  and  CX.),  and  I  think  there  can  lie  no 
doubt  that  the  last  table  (CX.)  gives  an  approximiilion 
to  a  view  of  the  influence  of  age  far  more  faithful  than 
the  first  (CVII.) 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    RELATION   OF   THE    AGE   OF   THE    MOTHER  TO   THE 
MORTALITY   ACCOMPANYING  PARTURITION. 

The  first  table  which  I  shall  adduce  under  this  head 
is  extracted  from  the  data  of  Dr.  Farr,  already  referred 
to.  The  calculations,  as  made  by  Dr.  Farr,  give  the 
mortality  according  to  age,  but,  since  primiparous 
females  are  included  in  the  lists,  they  are  of  little 
value  as  indicating  the  influence  of  age.  I  have,  as 
in  the  table  of  puerperal  fever  deaths,  corrected  Dr. 
Farr's  data  for  primiparity.  and  in  the  penultimate 
line  given  the  percentages;  which  may  be  held  as 
showing,  when  compared  one  with  another,  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  of  the  influence  of  age  on  the  mortality 
of  parturition.* 

*  See  some  valuable  and  corroborative  statements  by  Hegar, 
Archivf.  Gyruek.  Bd.  L  S.  192. 
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TABLE  CXIII.— Showing  the  Mortauty  of  CuiLDBEAKUiu 
WoMEX  IN  England  at  Four  Different  Aoks,  and  tbb 

SAME  CORRECTED  FOR  PRIMlPARmr. 


Age« 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

7545 

66 

•883 

Childbearing  womon 
Deaths      .... 
Percentage     .     .     . 

107,440 
718 
■668 

328,720 
1397 
■435 

166,140 
1051 
■633 

Deaths  corrected  for> 
priniiparitj     .      f 
Percentage     .     .     . 
Or  1  in  every     .     . 

473 

■440 
227 

1216 
•3G9 

270 

1033 
■621 
160 

66 
■876 
114 

Here  the  large  figures  give  a  proportionate  value  to 
the  results.  The  women  aged  from  25  to  34  have  the 
fewest  deaths  among  them  —  namely,  '369  per  cent. 
They  are  more  fortunate  than  the  very  young  women 
aged  from  15  to  24  by  '07  per  cent.  But  the  seeming 
influence  of  this  youtlLfulueas  in  aggravating  the  danger 
of  women  is  slight  when  compared  with  that  of  ad- 
vancing years,  the  decenniads  following  that  from  25 
to  34  showing  a  mortality  increasing  in  a  far  higher 
ratio. 

The  next  table  which  I  adduce  is  made  from  data 
furnished  by  Dr.  Collins'  Pntcticul  Treatise, 
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It  is  not  corrected  for  primiparity,  and  I  bring  it  i 
forward  for  its  own  value,  and  because  it  gives  the 
data  for  periods  of  five  years.  It  will  be  observed  that 
its  results  agree  in  the  main  with  those  derived  from 
the  data  of  Dr.  Fan-.  But  a  further  step  is  attained 
by  the  five-year  divisions,  showing  that  youthfulness  is 
influential  chiefly  below  20  years,  and  increasing  age 
not  until  30  years  are  passed,  Tliese  results  are,  in 
my  opinion,  however,  somewhat  modified  by  the  data 
which  follow. 

The  next  table  (CXVI.)  contains  only  multiparse. 
Primiparse  are  excluded ;  there  ia  therefore  no  correc- 
tion to  be  made.  Further,  it  is  not  estimated ;  the 
figures  all  show  actual  values.* 

It  ia  worthy  of  remark  that  this  table  of  actual 
values  shows  a  minimum  of  mortality  at  the  age  of 
from  25  to  29  years. 

The  last  table  (CXVII.)  to  be  given  is  a  composite 
one,  but  appears  to  me  to  be  of  value  with  reference  to 
the  present  question.     It  is  made  up  as  follows : — 

•  To  complete  the  view  of  the  mortality  of  chiidbearing  women 
in  Ediubui^h  and  Glasgow  in  18S5,  I  here  give  the  mortality  of 
the  primipane.  It  is  not  placed  in  the  text  because  of  the  amnll- 
ncsa  of  the  figures  compared  with  those  of  multipara!,  and  because 
the  table  of  multipari^  is  more  like  the  others  in  the  text. 


TABLE  CXV.— SHOWisn  ruB  MoETiLJir  op  Pb™ipah«  at  om 
IK  Edinbuhob  and  Glabqow  in  1806. 

"""" 

Acua. 

Ag»     .     .     .     . 

16-111 

20-24 

26-29 

80-34     36-38 

40-t4 

U-49 

Total. 

No.  or  Piimipu™ 
DMtha  of  ditto    . 
PHTWntagB       ,      . 
Or  ]  in  every  .     . 

831 

4 

1-208 

83 

ISfiB 
24 

1-281 
77 

1007 

13 

1-2S1 

77 

354 

8 

2-260 

44 

184 

1 

■74« 

1S4 

83 

4 

87Sf 
U 

1348 
74 
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With  the  number  of  women  confined  at  different 
ages  in  the  Dublin  Hospital  under  Dr.  Collins  are 
compared  the  deaths  at  different  agca  recorded  by 
Drs.  Collins,  M'Clintock  and  Hardy,  and  Johnston  and 
Sinclair.  These  deaths  have  been  collected  with  con- 
siderable care  to  ensure  a  close  approach  to  their  true 
number.  All  the  deaths  were  among  women  delivered 
in  the  same  hospital,  and  tfiese  are  compared  with 
another  set  of  cases  also  delivered  in  it.  The  deaths 
are  corrected,  as  in  former  tables,  for  primiparity.  The 
resulting  percentages  are  of  course  of  value  only  when 
compared  with  one  another,  and  in  this  respect  they 
appear  to  me  to  be  very  valuable.  The  smallest  mor- 
tality is  seen  to  be  in  the  age  20-24  ;  and  the  increased 
mortality  from  greater  youthfulness  is  in  the  next  quin- 
iiucnnial  period  leas  than  the  corresponding  increase 
on  the  other  side  from  greater  age. 

Looking  over  these  tables,  one  cannot  doubt  that 
the  result  of  Farr's  data,  showing  25  to  35  as  the  age 
of  smallest  mortality,  may  be  considered  as  justly  sup- 
planted by  the  results  of  the  tables  showing  quin- 
quennial periods.  In  all  of  these  the  smallest  mortality 
is  found  to  be  under  30  years  of  age.  Of  the  tables 
showing  quinquennial  periods,  given  in  the  text,  No. 
CXVn.  gives  20-24  as  the  safest  age  for  parturition, 
while  the  CXVI.  gives  it  as  25  to  29  ;  and  we  may 
guess  with  considerable  assurance  that  the  age  of 
mitiinmm  mortality  from  parturition  is  at  or  near  25 


^H      years. 
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The  following  are  the  chief  conclusions  deduciblo 
from  the  whole  exposition  ; — 

1st,  Youthfulness  has  less  influence  in  producing 
mortality  from  parturition  than  elderliness. 

2d,  From  the  earliest  age  of  child-bearing  there  is 
a  climax  of  diminiahing  puerperal  mortality,*  aucueeded 
by  an  anti-climax  of  puerperal  mortality  increasing  till 
the  end  of  chUdbearing  life. 

3d,  The  age  of  least  mortality  is  near  25  years,  and 
on  either  side  of  this  age  mortality  gradually  increases 
with  the  diminution  or  increase  of  age. 

ith.  Above  25  years  puerperal  mortality  increases 
at  a  much  higher  rate  than  it  increases  at  correspond- 
ing periods  below  25  years,  a  circumstance  which  de- 
cidedly throws  the  greater  safety  to  the  side  of  the 
quinquenniad  20-25. 

5th,  Though  it  is  not  dedueible  from  anything  in 
this  part,  it  is  too  interesting  to  escape  notice  that  the 
age  of  greatest  safety  in  parturition  coincides  with  the 
age  of  greatest  fecundity,  and  that  during  the  whole  of 
cliildbearing  life  safety  in  parturition  appeal's  to  be 
directly  as  fecundity,  and  vice  versa.  "  To  the  female 
Bex,"  says  Aristotle,  "  premature  wedlock  is  peculiarly 
dangerous,  since,  in  consequence  of  anticipating  the 
demands  of  nature,  many  of  them  suffer  greatly  in 
childbirth,  and  many  of  them  die."f 

•  See  Horwite,  Monatssckri/l  fur  Geb.,  etc.,  1868,  Bd.  xxxii. 
8.  296. 

t  Siidlur,  Law  of  Population,  vol.  ii.  p.  272. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  practical  obstetrician  can 
feel  no  astonishment  at  the  influence  of  age  and  multi- 
parity,  for  he  has  only  to  reflect  on  the  history  of  after- 
pains,  phlebitis,  phlegmasia  dolens,  rupture  of  uterus, 
and  twin-bearing,  in  order  to  find  sources  of  its  expla- 
nation. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OF    PUERPERAL    FEVEB    IN    HOSPITAL   AND    IN    PRIVATE 
PRACTICE. 

To  attempt  to  settle  any  disputed  point,  such  as  the 
salubrity  of  hospitals,  by  using  the  mortality  from 
metria  or  puerperal  fever  as  the  criterion,  is  a  most. 
unsatisfactory  kind  of  proceeding,  and  certain  to  lead 
to  no  exact  or  convincing  results.  This  arises  simply 
from  the  disease  being  one  regarding  which  very  little 
is  exactly  known  or  even  agreed  upon,  and  the  conse- 
quent uncertainty  of  the  diagnosis  or  opinion  of  any 
physician  regarding  it,  and  the  consequent  still  greater 
uncertainty  that  any  two  or  more  physicians  alluding 
to  it  are  giving  figures  or  stating  opinions  regarding 
the  same  things.  Dr.  Evory  Kennedy  defines  metria  as 
including  "  puerperal  fever,  metritis,  peritonitis,  pleu- 
ritis,  phlebitis,  arthritis,  pysemia,  puriiuric  or  cerebro- 
spinal metria,  traumatic  metria,  erysipelas,  and  hospital 
gangrene."*  Although  this  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
opposite  of  defining  or  settling,  I  shall  not  here  enter 
upon  any  detailed  objection  to  it,  because  it  would  in- 
volve a  discussion  not  essential  to  my  present  purpose. 
I  have  elscwheref  stated  my  reasons  for  adopting 

•  Hospilaiism,  p.  24. 
t  Edin.  Mtd.  J,mr.  Nov.  1 869,  and  page  2S2  of  this  book. 
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the  total,  and  not  merely  the  metiia  or  puerperal  fever 
mortality,  as  the  best  criterion  for  judging  of  the  salu- 
brity of  hospitals,  yet  as  affording  results  that  require 
to  be  corrected  according  to  the  varying  conditions  of 
the  patients  other  than  such  as  affect  the  salubrity  of 
residence.  But  though  this  is  the  case,  some  good 
may  come  of  discussing  the  metria  mortality,  taking 
up  the  subject  as  vulgarly  treated  in  all  modern  writ- 
ings, even  though  the  ground  is  insecure  and  unworthy 
of  confidence. 

Puerperal  fever,  or  metria,  is  to  me  a  hotbed  of 
insufficient  and  false  hypotheses.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  such  single  disease.  The  term  includes 
a  variety  of  diseases,  and  a  variety  of  modifications  or 
terminations  of  diseases.  It  is  familiarly  described  as 
a  zymotic  disease.  It  is  described  universally  as 
occurring  in  epidemics ;  not  merely  as  an  endemic, 
I  feel  certain,  and  believe  I  can  prove,  that  an 
epidemic  of  puerperal  fever  never  occurred- — that  no 
accepted  definition  of  an  epidemic  can  be  made  to 
include  metria.  When  authors  speak  of  epidemics  of 
metria,  of  puerperal  fever  sweeping  over  a  country,  as 
they  do  speak,  they  are  merely  giving  the  reins  to  a 
misleading  hypothesis  which  suits  their  present  pur- 
poses or  fancies.  This  disease  is  described  as  being 
contagious,  or  infectious,  or  both ;  but  the  authors 
who  do  this  forget,  with  an  almost  ridiculous  careless- 
ness, to  define  what  the  disease  is  of  which  they  are 
speaking  so  confidently,  to  show  whether  there  is  any 
Buch  fever  or  not,  and  still  more  to  define  contagion 
2  A. 
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and  infection.  I  cannot  refrain  from  referring  to  s  | 
common  oecorrence  in  medical  and  in  general  circles, 
as  illustrating  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  the 
theory  of  this  great  disease,  so  called.  \\Tien,  in  any 
town  or  country-side,  even  a  single  woman  of  position 
dies  of  puerperal  fever,  one  immediately  hears  of 
childbed  fever  raging — of  an  epidemic*  If  two  ot 
three  eases  occur  simultaneously  in  the  same  exalted 
class,  the  outcry  is  dreadful  about  the  pestilence.  The 
doctors  and  the  public  are  all  talking.  A  superstitious 
terror,  the  natural  chUd  of  ignorance,  prevails.  But 
though  many  die  in  the  hovels  of  the  poor  or  the 
cottages  of  a  better  sort,  there  Lb  little  talk  among  the 
doctors  and  leas  among  the  people.  Both  doctors  and 
people  seem  ignoi-ant  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  regular 
and  practically  constant  mortaUty  from  puerperal  fever 
all  around  them. 

In  order  to  make  arguments  irom  the  prevalence 
of  metria  tell  against  hospitals,  it  has  been  called 
preventable.  The  whole  of  Dr.  Kennedy's  essay  on 
Hospitalism  is  based  on  this  allegation.  It  may  be 
true,  but  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  of  its 
truth.  The  disease  may  have  its  ravages  diminished, 
but  it  has  yet  to  be  shown  that  it  can  be  altogether 
prevented.  The  term  "  preventable,"  so  attached  to 
metria,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  thoroughly  unprac- 
tical or  sensational  character  of  the  speculaitions  of 
any  writer  who  uses  it  as  implying  that  we  have 
means  of  preventing  its  appearance.     It  La,  in  txuth,  as  ' 

*  See  remuks  at  page  285.  | 
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little  preventable  as  any  disease  in  the  nosology,  or 
any  crime  in  the  statute-book.  It  ia,  possibly,  prevent- 
able ;  but  it  has  certainly  never  been  prevented.  It 
is  preventable,  and  physicians  axe  at  hand ;  but  it  is 
common  everywhere  1  It  is  preventable  ;  but  it  occurs 
in  spite  of  the  combination  of  every  circumstance  that 
is  known  or  supposed  to  prevent  it ! 

Metria  and  pysemia  (certainly  not  very  far  from 
being  identical)  are  the  chief  causes  or  indices  of 
variations  of  mortality  in  hospital  and  in  private 
practice.  They  are  more  frequent  the  worse  the 
general  health,  the  more  depraved  the  constitutions,  of 
the  patients.  They  are  more  frequent  the  worse  or 
the  more  serious  the  kind  of  cases  treated.  They  are 
also  more  frequent  the  worse  the  arrangements  affect- 
ing the  salubrity  of  the  patient's  bed  and  house. 
Positive  statements  like  these  respecting  puerperal 
fever  and  pyiemia  are  not  of  a  nature  to  be  disputed 
by  any  one,  and  I  believe  they  may  be  as  nearly 
proved  as  is  admitted  by  the  nature  of  the  case. 

It  has,  during  recent  discussions  regarding  hospi- 
tals, been  repeatedly  asserted  that  puerperal  fever  is 
a  eonstautly-esisting  or  constantly  re-appearing  disease 
in  them,  or  at  least  in  the  larger  examples  of  them  ; 
and  that  it  is  only  an  occasionally  and  rarely-occurring 
disease  in  private  practice.  These  statements  are  so 
important  as  to  appear  to  me  to  demand  very  cai-eful 
consideration  and  investigation.  If  they  are  true, 
they  at  least  suggest  a  very  powerful  argument 
against  even   the  best  hospitals   as  at  present  eon- 
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Btructed  and  managed.     This  is  one  source  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  statements ;  but  there  are  several  othcrsi  j 

Speakiag  of  this  disease,  Dr.  Kennedy  says — "  Its  | 
local  cause  approaches  more  nearly  to  a  constant  I 
quantity  in  the  wards  of  a  crowded  lying-in  hospital ; 
whereas  it  is  only  an  occasional  quantity  in  the 
houses  of  the  afHuent."*  Again,  he  says — "That  in 
lying-in  hospitals,  where  large  numbers  of  patients  are 
delivered  under  the  same  roof^  the  disease  finds  ita 
habitat,  appearing  and  reappearing  at  uncertain  inter- 
vals." f  Again,  he  adds — "  It  is  therefore  not  a  disease 
found  to  prevail  in  small  lying-in  hospitals,  or  cottagea 
where  only  one  or  two  patients  cohabit  in  their 
lying-in."  J 

The  first  question  to  which  I  would  direct  special 
attention  regards  the  alleged  only  occasional  occur- 
rence of  this  so-called  puerperal  fever  outside  of  large 
hospitals.  It  is  well  known  to  be  a  common  disease 
in  large  hospitals,  and  to  have  regularly  ascribed  to  it 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  hospital  yearly  mortality. 
Dr.  Kennedy  and  others  assert  that  this  kind  of  state- 
ment is  true  only  of  large  hospitals.     Is  it  so  ? 

With  a  view  to  getting  the  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion, I  might  look  to  my  own  private  practice,  but 
there  I  find  the  numbers  too  small  for  comparison 
with  large  hospital  yearly  statistics.  If  with  my 
private  practice  I  include  my  consultation  practice, 
then  I  find  a  regularly  reappearing  yearly  quantum 
of  puerperal  fever,  just  ns  in  hospitals.    But  I  prefer, 

•  Hospitalwm,  etc.,  p.  10.  t  lUd.  p.  26.  J  Ihid.  p^  26. 
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with  a  view  to  the  greatest  attainable  accuracy,  to 
take  the  public  documents  of  the  Registi-ar-General  of 
Scotland.  From  these  I  have  framed  the  following 
table,  showing  the  reported  mortality  from  metria  in 
the  towns  of  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
TABLE  CXVIII. 


Tear. 

No.  of  BirtLi. 

No.  or  Denths 
from  Metria. 

Deaths  from 
Metria  to  Births. 

1860 
1861 
1862 
18C3 
1864 

42,158 
44,319 
44,054 

45.783 
47.331 

116 

94 
59 
78 
114 

1  in  363 
1  in  471 
1  in  746 

1  in  587 
1  in  415 

This  table  affords  a  aufficient  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion raised.  It  shows  that,  out  of  hospitals,  there  is 
a  regularly  and  constantly  recurring  quantum  of  mor- 
tality from  puerperal  fever  or  metria.  Nothing  more 
is  required  to  show  that,  in  this  respect,  hospital  and 
private  practice  are  alike,  and  that  the  assertions  of 
Dr.  Kennedy  are  erroneous.  The  table  might  have 
eftsily  been  extended,  and  with  the  same  result,  to  the 
mainland-rural  and  to  the  insular  districts  of  Scotland. 
No  doubt  the  result  is  a  truth  comprehending  the 
whole  world.* 

I  shall  now  proceed   a  step  farther,  and    try  to 

*  I  Bay  nothing  here  as  to  the  value  of  this  table  as  an  index 
of  the  actual  amount  of  metria  occurring  in  different  years  in  the 
large  towns  of  Scotland.  To  aid  in  forming  a  jodgment  on  thia 
point,  I  refer  the  reader  to  remarks  already  made  at  p.  290.  To 
contrast  with  thia  town  mortality  from  metria  (qiutntum  valeat),  I 
pivo  the  following  data  from  tho  Dnllin  Quarierhj,  p.  250  ; — "  The 


I 
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show  whether  or  not  hospitals  and  private  practice 
are  alike  in  the  fraction  of  their  gross  mortalit}',  or 
mortality  from  all  causes,  after  parturition  attributable 
to  metria  alone.  The  deaths  in  connection  with 
parturition  have  been  by  many  divided  into  three 
classes: — First,  deaths  from  childbirth  ;  second,  deaths 
from  puei-peral  fever  or  metria — that  is,  from  causes 
connected  with  parturition  other  than  are  included 
under  the  head  of  childbirth  deaths ;  third,  deaths 
during  or  after  parturition  from  causes  quite  uncon- 
nected, or  supposed  to  be  quite  unconnected,  with 
childbirth.  The  question  now  raised  concerns  the 
second  of  these  categories.  It  is — Are  hospitals,  in 
contrast  with  private  practice,  remarkable  for  the  high 
proportional  share  of  metria  in  producing  the  groes 
mortality  after  parturition  1 

This  is  a  very  important  question ;  for  the  answer 
given  to  it  in  different  cases  will  form  a  very  good 
criterion  of  the  value  of  hospital  or  of  private  practice. 
Were  puerperal  fever  well  defined,  it  might  form  the 
beat  criterion ;  for  an  hospital  cannot,  of  course,  be 
blamed  for  its  childbirth  deaths,  or  mortality  in  the 
first  category— that  is,  they  are  not  the  result  of 
hospital  arrangements,  whether  salubrious  or  not.  As 
Messrs.  Bristowe  and  Holmes  say  of  deaths  genendly, 
and  with  truth,  so  far  as  a  fairly-arranged  hospital  is 
concerned,  it  may  be  said  with  certainty  of  childbirth 

death-rate  from  puerperal  fever  given  by  Dr.  CoUina  is  1  in  297  ; 
by  Dr.  M'CIintock,  1  in  2 1 4  ;  by  Dr,  Johnston,  1  in  289  ;  and  by 
Dr.  E  Kennedj-,  I  in  1 1 2."  I  Jo  not  enter  on  the  conaideiaUon  of 
those  actun!  viilues,  as  I  wisli  only  to  consider  compftmlive  values. 
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deaths,  that  the  more  of  them  the  more  is  the  efBciency 
and  utility  of  the  hospital  demonstrated.     But  it  is 
otherwise  with  metria  alone,  regarded  as  a  cause  of 
death.     It  will  increase  with  the  gravity  of  the  child- 
birth cases  ;  but  at  the  same  time  its  amount  will  no 
doubt  rise  and  faU  with  the  salubrity  of  the  same  or 
of  different  hospitals. 

To   show    the    proportion    of    metria    deaths   in 
lospital   and    in   private    practice    comparatively  to 
the  total  deaths,  I   have  constructed   the  following 
table  :— 

TABLE  CXIX. 

Natore  of  Dsla.' 

Total 
MortalitT. 

Metri* 
MortaUtr. 

Propottton 
or  HetrU 
tototid 
HorttOit;. 

Towns  of  Scotland,  1860  to  l 
laOimcluflive   .     .     .     .| 
Private  practice  (M^Clintock) 
Privato  practice  (Beatty) 
Coombe  Hospital,  Dublin     . 
Rotunda,  Dublin  (Collins)     . 
Ditto  (M'Clintock  and  Hardy) 
Ditto  (.Jnhnaton  and  Sinclair) 
Ditto  (K  Kennedy)     .     .     . 
Hospital  practice  (Beatty)     . 
Hospital  practice  (Chnrchill) 
Montreal  Hospital       .     .     . 
Wateribid  Hospital     .     .     . 

1254 
131 
30 
89 
164 
65 
67 
224 
17 
i 
17 
15 

461 
82 
17 
5S 
56 
31 
41 
171 
11 
3 
5 
5 

1  in  2-7t 
1  inS-5 
1  in  1-8 
linl-6 
1  in3 
lin2 
linl-6 
1  in  1-3 
1  in  1-5 
1  in2 
1  in  3-4 
1  in  3 

I 

*  With  tho  exception  of  those  in  the  first  line,  all  the  data 
n  this  table  are  to  be  found  in  tho  report  of  tho  discussion  in 
ha  Obstetrical  Society  of  Dublin.     See  DuUin  Qiiarierlp  Medka 
Toumal,  August   1869.     For  more  data,  see  p.  740  of  the  Sisctf 
a-jwrt  of  tho  Me<Iieal  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  1864. 

t  Corrected  to  1  in  3  6. 
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In  the  foregoing  table  the  first  line  requires  altera- 
tion to  make  it  justly  comparable  with  the  other  data. 
This  is  effected  by  adding  to  the  total  mortality 
there  given  (which  is,  in  that  line  only,  the  mortality 
of  childbed)  the  mortality  from  causes  unconnected 
with  childbirth  {so  as  to  make  it  then  the  mortality  »w, 
not  of,  chUdbed,  as  it  is  in  the  subsequent  lines).  The 
correction  consists  in  adding  to  the  mortality  a  third 
of  the  sums  stated,  the  omitted  deaths  in  (not  of) 
childbed  being,  according  to  Dr.  M'Clintock,  a  fourth 
of  the  total  deaths  in.  ehUdbed,  or  a  third  of  the  deaths 
of  childbed. 

Now  the  table  shows  no  very  great  amount  of 
difference,  in  the  examples  cited,  as  to  the  proportion  of 
the  total  deaths  caused  by  metria  in  hospital  and  in 
private  practice  respectively. 

In  private  practice,  metria  desti-oys  1  in  3'6,  1  in 
2'5,  1  in  1 '8  of  those  that  die  in  childbed. 

In  hospital  practice,  metria  destroys  from  1  in  3'4 
to  1  in  1  '3  of  those  that  die  iu  childbed. 

It  is  thus  apparent,  so  far  as  the  examples  cited  go, 
that  metria  or  puerperal  fever  causes  nearly  as  much 
havoc  in  private  practice  as  in  hospitals — at  least  iu 
those  that  are  pretty  well  arranged  and  managed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  bad  lyiug-in  hospi- 
tals the  proportion  of  the  mortality  due  to  metria  will 
be  far  higher  than  any  of  the  figures  I  have  cited  iiidi- 
L'ate.  Bad  arrangements  will  increase  the  proportionate 
quantity  of  metria  mortalit}',  whether  in  hospital  or  in 
private  practice.     The  hospitals  I  have  adduced  will  be 
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universally  admitted  to  be  fair  examples  of  their  class, 
and  will  not  be  credited  with  the  possession  of  a  degi-ee 
of  perfection  that  may  not  be  successfully  imitated. 

I  have  thus  shown  that  puerperal  mortality  is  a 
constant  quantity  in  every  kind  of  obstetric  practice, 
and  that  it  is  only  to  a  small  degree  more  prevalent  in 
certain  hospitals  than  in  private  practice.  Tliis  greater 
prevalence  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  reference 
to  the  general  degradation,  to  the  comparatively  great 
number  of  the  seduced,  and  to  other  unfavourable 
conditions,  among  those  delivered  in  hospitals.  There 
is  no  need  to  look  for  any  cause  of  the  greater  mor- 
tality other  than  is  active  in  rural  or  cottage  practice. 

In  a  previous  chapter,  on  the  Mortality  of  Childbed, 
T  have  shown  that  tBere  is  not  demonstrated  so  great 
a  difference  between  the  mortalities  of  childbed  in 
fairly  managed  hospitals  and  in  private  practice  as  has 
been  often,  indeed  generally,  alleged ;  and  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  opinion  that  the  difference  is  easily  ac- 
counted for,  without  attaching  to  ho-spitala  and  to 
their  benevolent  supporters  those  fearful  charges  of 
wholesale  murder  which  recent  writings  imply.  To 
this  one  might  retort  that  I  have  here  proved  that 
metria — which,  I  admit,  is  fostered  by  bad  arrange- 
ments— is  a  cause  of  more  deaths  in  hospital  than  in 
private  practice.  While  I  admit  that  this  is  an  ap- 
parent result  of  my  demonstration,  I  must,  in  conclu- 
sion, show  that  is  not  a  real  or  justly  reached  result. 

The  difference  between  hospital  and  private  practice 
in  respect  of  the  proportion  of  deaths  attributable  to 
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metria  is  shown  to  be  not  great.  The  difference  in 
favmir  of  private  practice  ia  observed  only  in  the 
towns  of  Scotland  collectively.  To  show  now  the  un- 
tenable character  of  the  apparent  result  referred  to,  I 
shall  merely  point  out  that  the  towns  of  Scotland 
include  a  vast  mass  of  happy,  healthy,  and  comfortable 
women;  while  the  hospital  population  consists  of  a 
vast  mass  of  degraded,  wretched,  and  often  unhealthy 
women.  To  make  a  just  comparison  between  hospi- 
tiils  and  the  towns  of  Scotland,  we  ought  to  place  in 
contrast  with  hospitals  the  data  regarding  that  class 
of  the  poor  who  are  like  those  that  enter  hospitals. 
Looking  at  the  figures  in  the  table,  and  also  consider- 
ing the  results  of  the  private  practice  of  the  justly 
eminent  individuals  there  cited,  dhe  can  scarcely  doubt 
that,  were  they  properly  tried,  hospitals  would  be  at 
least  not  far  from  equal  to  private  practice  so  far  as 
regards  lowness  of  death-rate. 

I  can  find  no  ground  for  the  awful  suspicion  that 
well-managed  hospitals  have  caused  a  large,  unneces- 
sary, or  avoidable  mortality,  or  developed  diseases 
previously  unheai-d  of. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

ON  AGOEEGATION  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  DANGER  TO 
LYING-IN  WOMEN. 

It  has  been  of  late  firequently  asserted  that  the  mere 
congregation  of  human  beings  in  towns  is  the  cause  of 
much  ahortening  or  loss  of  life,  and  that  this  losa  of 
life  or  danger  to  life  is  greater  as  the  density  of  the 
population  is  increased.  It  has  also  been  affirmed,  and 
if  the  foregoing  assertion  be  true,  it  follows  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  the  mere  aggregation  of  human  beinga 
in  one  building  is  a  source  of  danger  to  their  Uvea. 
This  latter  danger,  again,  wUI  of  course  be  increased  if 
the  human  beings  are  sick,  and  also  be  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  their  crowding,  or  to  the  smallness  of 
space  occupied. 

These  allegations  have,  one  or  other,  the  support  of 
such  authorities  as  Stark*  and  Simpson,!  of  whom  the 
latter  leans  upon  Fart,  Duncan,  and  Gairdncr,  but  I 
do  not  inquire  whether  these  latter  gentlemen  are 
justly  used  as  props  or  not. 

In  regard  to  all  of  these  assertions,  I  mihesitatingly 
express  my  assurance  that  they  are  without  any  suffi- 
cient foundation.  They  form  a  climax,  rising  from 
Co  towns,  from  open  to  crowded  parts  of 
■(jh  Medical  Journal,  1869,  pp.  481,  etc. 
t  Lancet,  Noy.  1869,  p.  700. 
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towns,  from  towns  to  buildings,  from  buildings  full  of 
healthy  to  buildings  full  of  sick  human  beings.  If 
any  of  these  assertiona  be  true,  or  capable  of  proof,  it 
should  be  that  regarding  the  mortality  of  hospitals  or 
builcliiiga  full  of  sick.  This  forma  the  head  and  front, 
the  climax,  of  the  alleged  oflence  against  good  sfinita- 
tion.  In  this  chapter  I  consider  this  point,  and  I  leave 
the  reader  who  peruses  it  to  judge  whether  or  not  the 
assertion  is  proved  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  building 
and  the  individual  building  best  adapted  to  test  it 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  you  leave  the  rural 
districts  and  pass  through  different  degrees  of  aggre- 
gation on  to  overcrowding  in  an  hospital,  you  have 
increasing  and  new  sources  of  insalubrity.  But  these 
causes  of  insalubrity  may  be  counteracted.  They  are 
not  inevitable  nor  invincible.  The  highest  authorities 
maintain,  that  a  barrack  may  be  made  as  salubrious  as 
any  residence.  So  may  an  hospital,  for  aught  I  can 
see.  Authors  have  yet  to  prove  that  residence  in  well- 
arranged  towns  and  hospitals  is  insalubrious.  They 
have  yet  to  prove  that  mere  aggregation  is,  per  se,  per- 
uiciouB  in  its  influence.  If  such  be  the  case,  then  no 
measui'es  can  avert  the  evils  of  town  or  of  hospital 
residence.  For  my  part,  I  believe,  that  even  now  we 
know  how  to  make  a  town  or  an  hospital  as  healthy 
aa  any  other  place,  if  the  condition  of  overcrowding  ia 
prevented. 

Authora  who  rashly  make  assertiouB  such  as  those 
just  given  from  Stark  and  Simpson,  appear  to  me  to 
rely  on   very  insufficient  evidence,  to  have  R  great 
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power  of  closing  the  eye  against  most  pertinent  facts, 
or  to  have  grievously  neglected  to  show  their  readers 
how  they  evade  the  evidence  of  such  facts.  For  instance, 
■when  they  assert  that  towns  are  more  unhealthy  than 
rural  districts,  they  are  satisfied  with  giving  us  the 
mortality  in  the  two  kinds  of  places  as  evidence  of  their 
comparative  healthiness.  But  it  is  plain,  that  such  facts 
are  mere  statements  of  mortality,  not  evidence  as  to  salu- 
brity or  insalubrity.  Are  the  shambles  insalubrious 
because  every  bullock  there  dies  ?  AVere  the  rural  dis- 
tricts around  Metz  insalubrious  in  1870  because  there 
was  a  great  mortality  there  ?  Is  no  distinction  to  be 
made  between  the  insalubrity  of  Sheffield  and  the  insa- 
lubrity of  steel-grinding  ?  Is  the  ploughman  or  field- 
labourer  in  the  country  more  or  less  healthy  than  the 
artisan  or  labourer  in  town  employed  in  an  equally 
healthy  occupation  1  I  shall  go  no  further  in  rebutting 
the  assertions  of  Stark  and  Simpson :  first,  because 
there  is  probably  some  little  truth  in  their  views ; 
second,  because  the  subject  is  foreign  to  my  purpose  ; 
and  third,  because  I  have  said  enough  to  show  where 
their  arguments  are  utterly  insecure 

Again  it  is  asserted  that  the  greater  the  aggregation 
the  greater  the  insalubrity.  Curiously  enough,  those 
who  make  this  statement  forget  the  gigantic  fact  of 
London — the  largest  aggregation  of  human  beings  that 
perhaps  ever  existed ;  yet  a  town  often  said  to  be  the 
healthiest  in  the  kingdom,  and  which  certainly  has  a 
smaller  annual  mortality  than  most  large  towns,  and 
than  many  villages. 
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I  have  no  doubt  that,  even  now,  towns  are  built  in 
whieli  the  mortality  is  as  small  as  in  mral  districts ; 
barracks  in  which  the  mortality  is  as  small  as  in 
towns  ;  hospitals  in  which  the  mortality  is  as  small  as 
ia  the  homes  of  the  poor.  I  wish  I  could  also  say,  that 
such  is  generally,  or  more  than  exceptionally,  the  caae. 

I  propose  now  to  inquire  what  information  can  be 
derived  from  the  statistics  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital  of 
Dublin,  as  to  the  influence  of  aggregation  of  lying-in 
women  on  their  mortality.  In  the  records  of  that 
institution  there  have  been  accumulating,  for  above 
100  years,  facts  bearing  upon  this  point.  These  fiicts 
are  embodied  in  a  table,  showing  the  number  annually 
delivered,  and  the  corresponding  yearly  mortality. 
This  table  may  bo  got  in  various  places.  I  shall  use 
that  which  is  to  be  found  at  p.  30  of  Dr.  Evory  Ken- 
nedy's little  book,  entitled  Hospitalism  and  Zymotic^ 
Diseases,  etc. 

I  suppose  no  one  doubts  that  overcrowding  th« 
wards  of  a  maternity,  or  of  any  other  hospital,  is  one 
of  the  most  certain  causes  of  danger  and  death  to  the 
inmates.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  BW'k  Hole  of 
Calcutta,  or  of  the  H6tel  Dieu  as  a  maternity  in  the 
last  century.  On  tliis  great  subject  I  do  not  now 
propose  to  say  a  single  word.  I  mean  to  show  what 
information  can  be  derived,  with  certaint)',  from  the 
records  of  the  Dublin  Hospital,  as  to  the  influence  on 
mortahty  resulting  from  the  bringing  together  of  dif- 
ferent numbers  of  lying-in  women.  In  other  words, 
does  the  experience  of  the  Dublin  Hospital  show  that 
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there  has  been,  in  bringing  together  for  lying-in  a 
small  number,  greater  mortality  than  in  bringing 
together  a  large  number  for  the  same  purpose  ? 

This  inquiry  will  be  valuable  with  a  view  to  throw- 
ing light  on  important  diacussions  regarding  hospitals. 
The  information  derived  will,  for  reasons  already  given 
elsewhere,  be  more  reliable  for  this  purpose  than  that 
obtained  by  studying  corresponding  amputation  statis- 
tics.* Further,  the  information  derived  will  be,  in  my 
opinion,  valuable,  so  far  as  it  goes,  to  a  degree  which 
no  other  statistical  information  can  approach,  because 
of  the  long  time  and  the  large  numbers  involved  in 
this  great  hospital's  experience — above  190,000  cases 
in  113  years. 

These  data  have,  as  might  be  expected,  been  al- 
ready used  by  students  of  the  influence  of  aggregation. 
Especially,  Dr.  Evory  Kennedy  has  availed  himself  of 
them  ;  and,  trusting  to  them  almost  alone,  he  tries  to 
establish  the  proposition,  "that  the  generation  and 
absorption  of  this  contagion  (of  puerperal  metria)  is  in 
a  direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  parturient  females 
cohabiting  in  a  ^ven  number  of  feet  of  atmospheric 
space  at  their  parturient  period,  or  who  breathe  the 
same  atmosphere  when  lying-in."  f  So  important  does 
Dr.  Kennedy  consider  this  proposition,  that  he  calls  it 
his  Redan  proposition ;  and  it  truly  is  so.  If  it  is 
secure,  hia  cause  is  gained,  and  vice  versd. 

Dr.  Kennedy  has  made  no  proper  analysis  of  the 

^H        *  See  page  viiL  of  preface  to  my  work  entitled  Mortality  of 

H^  Childbed,  etc. 

^H         ^  Hospitalisn',  etc.,  p.  26. 
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table  on  which  he  founds  his  proposition,  but  trusts  to 
what  he  calls  a  bird's-eye  view  of  it,  and  to  a  running  ' 
commentary  on  its  figures/  Both  of  these  processes 
of  taking  the  evidence  derivable  from  the  table  are, 
to  me  at  least,  quite  novel.  To  them  Dr.  Giimshaw 
adds  another  "  upon  the  system  of  curvilinear  test."+ 
All  three  methods  prove  nothing  whatever — show 
nothing  towards  proof  of  the  proposition.  They  are 
not  calculated,  as  they  stand,  to  show  anything. 
There  ia  only  one  way  of  extracting  the  evidence 
from  the  table,  and  Dr.  Kennedy  has  not  tried  it.  Dr. 
Kennedy  presents  nothing  in  the  way  of  proof  of  his 
proposition.  He  makes  many  statements  bearing  upon 
it,  which  different  physicians  will  value  differently, 
but  he  gives  no  positive  proof. 

Criticising  Dr.  Kennedy's  grand  proposition.  Dr. 
Denham,  Dr.  Atthill,  and  Dr.  M'Clintock  J  show,  Uiat 
so  far  from  the  data  lending  it  any  support,  they  at 
least  appear  to  be  hostile  to  it.  While  Di-.  Kennedy 
gives  no  statistical  evidence  in  proof  of  his  proposition, 
they  adduce  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  it  is  in 
the  higliest  degree  improbable.  For  instance.  Dr. 
Atthill  produces  the  following 

TABLE  CXX. 

Tears.  DBliveriee. 

1800  to  1804  inclusive  8,990 

1805  to  1809        „  12,691 

1864  to  1868       „  5,758 

•  HmpitalUm,  p.  118.  \  UnJ.  p.  123. 

i  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  August  1869, 
pp.  276,  262.  and  232. 
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The  mortality  in  these  periods  of  the  hospitnl's  his- 
tory is  in  a  sort  of  inverse  proportion  to  the  deliveries. 
This  table  does  not  disprove  Dr.  Kennedy's  proposi- 
tion. It  renders  it  highly  probable  that  Kenned/s 
proposition  is  opposed  to  truth.  In  favour  of  liis  own 
proposition,  Dr.  Kennedy  adduces  no  evidence  nearly 
so  strong  as  this  of  Dr.  Atthill  against  it. 

But  the  Dublin  Hospital  data  can,  without  diflfi- 
culty  or  strain,  be  made  to  yield  direct  and  exact 
evidence  on  the  influence  of  aggregation  uiK>n  itn 
inmates ;  evidence,  as  alrearly  said,  of  the  highr^t 
value,  from  the  unity  and  other  characters  of  delivery, 
from  the  length  of  the  hospital's  existence,  and  the 
consequent  greatness  of  its  figures.  It  is  easy  Up 
avoid  a  misleading  bird's-eye  view,  or  a  dangerous 
selection  of  special  strongly-marked  years  that  may 
favour  a  preconceived  notion^  The  whole  data  r;arj 
casfly  be  interrogated,  and  the  answer  taken  for  every 
degtte  of  aggregation^  That  answer  will  settle  the 
question,  so  far  as  these  invaluable  hospital  statii$tic4 
can  settle  it,  and  the  result  will  be  certain  and  irr^^- 
fiagable.  To  obtain  the  solution  of  thi^  que^rtion,  then, 
I  Lave  amngied  and  tabulated  the  data  aa  tmder  :-> 
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TABLE  CXXL— Showing  Rate  of  Mortalitt  per  Thocsasd 

AJfOSGST  THE  ISMATES  OF  THE  Dl-BUS   LtISG-IS  HoSPITAL 

FOE  THE  Team  feoji  1757  to  1868  isclusite,  arranged 

ACCORDING  to  THE  SCSIBER  OF  HUNDREDS  OF  IXXATES. 


'Women  deliTgral 

R«l*  of  Mortal  ily  per 
Tlioosaud. 

Number 
of  Ye.™ 

M«uA«r 
of 

AimUAlly. 

Lowat. 

Atersgt. 

Higbcst. 

orObMn-ft- 

HotpiuL 

LesBtlum  ino  .     . 

ls-1 

18-1 

18  1 

1 

1 

400  and  under  500 

13-3 

161 

18-4 

3 

4 

BOO         „         600 

7a 

13-5 

20-4 

6 

6 

600          „          700 

4-4 

lS-8 

30-8 

8 

14 

700         „         800 

5-7 

6-3 

6-9 

2 

17 

800          „          900 

8-4 

29-8 

72-6 

3 

4B 

900          „        1000 

&'4 

7-4 

10-8 

3 

24 

1000          „        1100 

6'8 

250 

382 

6 

78 

IIOO          „        1200 

12-8 

30-4 

51-9 

4 

88 

1200          „        1300 

6-2 

137 

261 

3 

55 

1300          „        1400 

5-9 

12-9 

22-5 

Q 

63 

1400          „        1500 

157 

19-1 

24-8 

4 

64 

1500          „        1600 

47 

11-8 

21-9 

0 

56 

leno        „      1700 

4-9. 

97 

15-6 

5 

SI 

IToO          „        l'''00 

"■e 

it-n 

27'0 

4 

63 

1800          „        1900 

131 

17-4 

lira 

3 

54 

1900          „        20OU 

Tyli 

11-6 

I9'0 

8 

80 

2000          „        2100 

6-8 

1 39 

217 

6 

fi    ; 

2100          „        2200 

5'5 

10  6 

212 

7 

SI 

2200          „        2300 

5'2 

5-3 

54 

3 

66 

2300          „        24011 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2400          „        2300 

S'2 

209 

33-2 

62 

2500          „        2600 

4-K 

20-0 

22-8 

60       1 

2000          „        2700 

4-1 

4ft 

4-9 

69 

2700          „        2800 

9-5 

12-0 

15-6 

62 

2800          „        2300 

7-3 

11-0 

15-1 

61 

2000        „      :tono 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3000          „        3100 

5-5 

r.-5 

5-5 

59 

3100          „        3200 

2!)-4 

29-4 

29-4 

63 

3200          „        3300 

5-5 

S-5 

5-5 

60 

3300          „        3400 



— 

— 

— 

— 

3400          „        3500 

!C2 

9-2 

9-2 

61 

DSOO          „        3(i00 

ir,H 

l.V« 

irrS 

C2 
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Any  one  can  read  off  for  himself  the  results  of  this 
table.  It  is  well  worthy  of  study ;  and  to  facilitate 
the  observation  of  its  general  conclusions,  I  give 
another  condensed  view  of  its  facts. 


TABLE  CXXII. — Showing  the  Rate  of  Mortality  per 
Thousand  amongst  the  Inmates  of  the  Dubun  Lying-in 
Hospital,  arranged  according  to  the  Numbers  of 
Inmates. 


Women  delivered 
Annually. 

Rate  of  Mortality  per 
Thousand. 

Number  of 
Years  or 
Observa- 
tions. 

Mean 

Age  of 

Hospital. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

Highest. 

Less  than  800 
800  and  under  1300 
1300        „         1800 
1800        „         2300 
2300        „         2800 
2800        „         3300 
3300  and  upwards     . 

9-5 
7-7 
7-8 
7-2 
6-6 
11-9 
12-5 

U-0 
21-3 
13-9 
11-8 
U-5 
12-8 
12-5 

18-9 
39-9 
22-5 
17-4 
19-1 
13-9 
12-5 

19 
19 
24 
27 
U 
7 
2 

8 
59 
57 
78 
61 
61 
61 

Taking,  then,  the  best  data  which,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  world  affords,  as  our  sole,  and  as,  in  the  meantime, 
a  sufficient  guide  in  this  matter,  we  find  that  the  mor- 
tality of  the  Dvhlin  Lying-in  Ho^ital  does  not  increase 
with  the  increased  nwrnher  of  the  inmates — does  not 
rise  with  the  aggregation.  The  mortality  of  the  Dvhlin 
Lying-in  Hospital  is  neither  in  the  direct  nor  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  aggregation. 

The  figures,  indeed,  seem  to  favour  the  view  that 
the  hospital  is  a  better  and  safer  institution  the  greater 
the   aggregation.     Certainly,   a  smaller  proportional 
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tioiis  of  a  like  kind  should  be  scrutinised  in  the  same 
view.  To  this  step  there  can  on  my  part  be  only  one 
objection — namely,  that  I  am  not  well  informed  as  to 
the  conditions  of  other  great  maternities,  and  that 
ignorance  as  to  the  possibly  interfering  conditions 
makes  an  argument  from  their  figures  of  diminished 
value.  The  Dublin  Hospital  is  well  known  to  British 
accoucheurs,  and  the  great  Dublin  obstetricians,  full  of 
knowledge  as  they  are,  have,  tacitly  at  least,  agreed  to 
accept  its  figures  as  forming  a  suitable  basis  for  the 
decision  of  the  question  before  us. 

But,  with  this  preliminary  word  of  caution,  I  pro- 
ceed very  briefly  to  state  what  two  other  great  hospi- 
tals show  as  to  the  influence  of  aggregation.  The  two 
largest  continental  maternities  are  those  of  Vienna  and 
Paris.  I  now  give,  in  a  tabular  form,  a  view  of  their 
rates  of  mortality,  according  to  degrees  of  aggregation. 

I  take  Vienna  first,  and  quite  arbitrarily  I  limit 
myself  to  the  period  1834  to  1863,  during  which  the 
lying-in  women  were  divided  into  two  cliniques ;  but 
I  may  add  that  a  view  of  the  entire  statistics  of  the 
hospital,  from  1784  onwards,*  confirms  the  conclusion 
derivable  from  the  more  limited  view  which  I  here 
give. 

*  Spaeth,  Zeitschn'fi  d,  k.  L  Gesellsch,  der  AerzU  in  JFteny  1863. 
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number  die  when  there  are  many 
are  fewer.  It  is  plain  that  we  ci^ 
tion  as  an  important  cause  of  mi 
Hospital.  This  is  a  great  practi 
inquiry  into  other  directions  tn 
sources  of  increased  mortality,  t 
tion,  above  quoted,  is  not  only  i 
he  refers  to — it  is  proved  to  be 
his  proposition  is  shown  to  be  H' 
the  fall  of  his  Bedan  propositioi 
regai'ding  puerperal  fever  and  1 
hosjiitals. 

Although  the  supposed  par: 
aggregation  in  this  great  hosp 
much  more  requires  to  be  di 
covor  and  avert  the  causes  of 
is  tho  chief  source  of  variation 

lloliliiig  iu  view  tho  spl 
tlic  juitisi'jitic  system  of  ProfV 
(if  still  furtlior  benefits  which 
ojH-iis  up  licfore  tliceyesof  tl- 
philosopher,  and  the  corroborjr 
ill  favour  of  it.s  efficiency  in 
cauiiot  but  be  sanguine  in  <ii 
Syuiu  preilietod,  a  ready  way  i 
of  hospital  wards  may  be  veiy 

It  i.s  a  natural  and  just  ide;. 
the  iiilluonce  of  aggregation  sIkh 
exclusively  on  the  field  of  the  I'l 
pital,  i>ut  that  the  statistics  of  < 
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Rate  of  Mortalitv  per  cent 
Paris  Maternitt,  according 

AT   DIFFERENT  TrMES. 


Iries. 

D«.ll«. 

HorUlity 

m 

610 

3-9 

64 

1114 

»S 

1293 

38 

1125 

776 

1458 

,094 

1298 

?86 

1226 

12-4 

by  these  last  three  tables, 
"XV,,  is  abumlaiitly  confirmatory 

*  Dublin  data,  and  must  convince 
At  hospital  statistics,  the  best  re- 

leud  no  support  to  the  doctrine 
great  (or,  according  to  some,  the 
inger  to  lying-in  women. 
■  Fort  is  well  given  in  the  following 
oilirement  agit  de  deux  fajona : 
•irivement  la  fifevre  puerperale,  en 
in  la  contagion.    Mais,  je  ne  sau- 

*  contagion  de  la  fifevro  pueqierale 
li<  tie  la  mortality  excessive  des 

I  inceasants  de  la 
temcnt  et  ses 
;  luit  k  Paris 
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TABLE  CXXHI. — SflowiMG  the   Kate  of  Mortautt  ran 

CENT  AUONO  TBK  tNUATES  OF  THE  VIENNA  LtING-IM  HOS- 
PITAL, ARRANGED  ACCORDmO  TO  THE  NUMBERS  OF  DOUIK 
I.   RUNIE. 


TonMitdeUnied 

Number  of 

Noalwror 

wumlljr. 

BJiHu. 

Dcellu. 

ea„a. 

Under  2500 

11,309 

863 

7S 

2600  mid  under  3000 

14,181 

1190 

8-4 

3000         „         3600 

13,069 

1397 

107 

3600        „         40O0 

22,662 

667 

3-9 

4000        „         4600 

33,926 

1199 

3* 

4600         „         6000 

9,366 

264 

S-7 

TABLK  CXXIV.     IL  KUNIIC 


Women  delivered 
annually. 

Number  of 
Births. 

Number  of 
Deaths. 

HorUlitj 
percent. 

Under  2000  .     .     . 
2000  and  under  2500 
2600          „          3000 
3000          „          3500 
3600          „          4000 
4000          „          4600 

10,666 
6,784 
8,303 
39,236 
14,673 
8,421 

668 
343 
404 
1189 
352 
108 

6-3 
6  0 
4-8 
3-0 
24 
1-2 

I  now  extract  from  the  valuable  work  of  Le  Fort  • 
the  necessary  figiirea  regarding  the  Maternity  of  Paris. 

"  jy(s  MilfmiU.%  p,  24, 
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TABLE  CXXV. — Showing  the  Rate  of  Mortality  per  cent 
AMONG  the  Inmates  of  the  Paris  Maternitv,  according 
TO  their  comparative  Numbers  at  different  times. 


Time. 

Deliveries. 

Deaths. 

Mortality 
per  cent. 

1802  to  1809 

15,307 

610 

3-9 

1810  „  1819 

23,484 

1114 

4-7 

1820  „   1829 

25,895 

1293 

4-9 

1830  „  1839 

26,538 

1125 

4-2 

1840  „  1849 

34,776 

1458 

41 

1850  „  1859 

25,094 

1298 

51 

1860  „  1864 

9,886 

1226 

12-4 

The  evidence  afforded  by  these  last  three  tables, 
CXXIII.  CXXIV.  CXXV.,  is  abundantly  confirmatory 
of  that  afibrded  by  the  Dublin  data,  and  must  convince 
the  most  obdurate  that  hospital  statistics,  the  best  re- 
source for  evidence,  lend  no  support  to  the  doctrine 
that  aggregation  is  a  great  (or,  according  to  some,  the 
greatest)  source  of  danger  to  lying-in  women. 

The  opinion  of  Le  Fort  is  well  given  in  the  following 
extract  :^ — "  L'encombrement  agit  de  deux  fa9ons  : 
en  d^veloppant  primitivement  la  fi^vre  puerp^rale,  en 
facilitant  outre  mesure  la  contagion.  Mais,  je  ne  sau- 
rais  trop  le  r^p^ter,  la  contagion  de  la  fi^vre  puerp^rale 
est  la  cause  principale  de  la  mortality  excessive  des 
fcmmes  en  couches,  et  si  les  appels  incessants  de  la 
science  ont  pu  faire  diminuer  Tencombrement  et  ses 
funestes  effets,  rien  de  s6rieux  n'a  ^t^  fait  k  Paris 

*  Des  MatemUiSy  p.  80. 
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coDtre  la  contagion.     L'encombrement  a  presque  dis-  ] 
parii,  la  contagion  persiste,  h,  laquelle  de  ces  deux  causes  1 
faut-il  attribuer  la  plus  large  part  dans  la  perBistancc 
d'une  effroyable  mortality  ? " 

Hcrvieux,  a  recent  estimable  author,  substantiaUy 
admitting  that  he  has  no  evidence  for  his  belief,  or 
rather  that  the  evidence  ia  against  him,  yet  clings  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  necessarily  baneful  influence  of 
mere  aggregation.*  Hia  statements  arc  a  repetition  of 
the  erroneous  arguments  of  Kennedy  on  the  Ehibliu 
statistics.  He  fancies  that  by  ingeniously  manipu- 
lating the  figures  he  can  make  them  support  hia 
doctrine,  but,  indeed,  such  attempts  show  only  that 
he  wishes  to  compel  evidence,  not  to  elicit  truth. 

The  influence  of  aggregation,  if  it  can  be  discovered 
and  demonstrated,  must  be  so  on  some  other  plan  ' 
than  that  adopted  by  Kennedy  and  Hervieux.     My  ] 
ofibrts  only  go  the  length  of  showing  that  it  has  not  j 
yet  been  discovered. 

'  Maladies  Paerpiraks,  p.  64. 
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In  this  discussion  I  have  nothing  to  say  that  is  appli- 
cable to  individual  women.  Such  may,  by  peculiarities 
of  constitution,  be  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  removed 
from  subjection  to  the  laws  which  govern  the  sex 
generaUy.  Individuals  may,  with  propriety,  be  advised 
to  marry  earlier  than  general  laws  would  sanction, 
or  later.  My  object  is  to  point  out  the  ages  within 
which  women  generally  should  enter  the  married 
state,  if  they  are  to  be  guided  by  physiological  laws. 
I  shall  hold  it  to  be  the  object  of  marriage,  as  it  is 
its  natural  result,  to  "  multiply  and  replenish  the 
earth."  And  I  shaU  omit  entirely  from  consideration 
at  present  those  moral  considerations  bearing  on  this 
topic,  which  may,  in  an  important  sense,  be  justly 
included  imder  the  designation  of  physiological  laws. 

It  is,  I  believe,  a  common  notion  that  the  occur- 
rence of  menstruation  indicates  the  arrival  of  the 
nubile  age.  Authors  occasionally  use  such  expressions 
as  advent  of  nubility  and  commencement  of  menstru- 
ation as  synonymous.  The  age  of  puberty  may  be 
contemporaneous  with  the  age  of  nubility;  but  it 
cannot  be  assumed  to  be  so  without  proof,  for  YQxy 
little  reflection  will  suggest  to  the  physiologist  many 
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reasons  for  supposing  that  the  marriageable  age  ia  gene- 
rally delayed  for  several  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  age 
of  puberty.  And  it  is  my  object  now  to  show  at  what 
age  it  is  wisest  for  women  to  enter  the  married  state. 

Speaking  of  nubility,  MM.  Dubois  and  Pajot*  make 
the  following  remarks  : — "  When  this  aptitude  is  de- 
veloped, and  when  the  genital  functions  may  l)e  exer- 
cised in  woman,  without  probable  prejudice  to  herself 
or  her  offspring,  she  is  considered  as  nubile. 

"  Thus  understood,  nubility  not  only  implies  the 
abstract  faculty  of  procreating,  but  the  possibility  of 
a  procreation  not  injurious  to  the  mother  or  to  the 
infant. 

"  Nubility  results  from  the  necessary  accomplish-  1 
ment  of  two  orders  of  modifications  :  the  one  is  local  | 
and  is  produced  in  the  organs  of  generation,  the  other  1 
is  general  and  affects  the  whole  economy. 

"  The  manifestation  of  the  first,  which  is  also  the  I 
more  important,  has  for  its  consequence  puberty,  wbicb  I 
it  is  necessary  to  take  care  not  to  confound,  as  several  I 
authors  have  done,  with  the  nubility  of  which  it  is  onl^  I 
one  of  the  essential  conditions. 

"  I  wish  thus  to  give  their  true  meaning  to  twol 
expressions,  too  often  employed  as  if  they  had  the  samal 
Bignification.t     The  word  nubility  implies  the  idea  <rffl 

•  TrniU  CompM  des  Aecouck.,  tome  promier,  p.  369. 

t  "  Nubility.     TLis  word  is  sjnonymoiu  with  pubeity  in  Um 

femalu  ecx."     Kjalen,  Dictionmire  rfe  AUdtdne,  9"  edition,  184S. 

"  At  in  boya,  nability  or  puberty  is  annonnced  in  girls  bj 

)  clmiigos."     Velpeau,  Traiti  iTAcamchfment,  S*  e<imoii. 


p.  115. 
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an  aptitude,  puberty  implies  that  of  a  paiticular  con- 
dition which  favours  or  renders  possible  the  exercise  of 
this  aptitude.  A  girl  to  be  nubile  must  first  have 
puberty.  But  when  she  has  puberty,  it  does  not  follow 
that  she  is  nubile,  because  puberty  is  not  the  only  con- 
dition necessary  for  nubility.  The  ancients  made  no 
confusion  in  this  matter.  Puberty,  £rom  pubcs,  hair, 
indicated  the  ago  when  certain  parts  began  to  be 
covered  with  hair.  Nubility,  from  Jiubes,  a  cloud,  veil, 
and  from  its  derivative  nuhilis,  indicated  the  age  when 
the  young  girl  was  in  a  state  to  wear  the  nuptial  veil, 
that  is  to  say,  to  be  married." 

M.  Joulin*  makes  some  remarks  which  appear  to 
me  so  just  as  to  demand  quotation  here  ;  "  Nubility," 
says  he,  "  is  the  complement  of  puberty.  These  two 
states  should  not  be  confounded  ;  it  is  rarely  that  they 
are  developed  simultaneously,  and  theii-  appearance  is 
ordinarily  separated  by  an  interval  of  several  years. 
Pubeity  is  the  age  when  the  young  girl  becomes  a 
woman  ;  nubility  is  the  epoch  when  she  may  fulfil  all 
the  duties  of  maternity.  It  is  frequent  in  our  latitude 
to  see  the  menses  appear  at  eleven  or  twelve  years; 
parturition  will  be,  strictly  speaking,  possible,  but  after 
the  young  mother  has  escaped  the  dangers  of  a  labour 
very  painful  to  her,  will  she  be  able  to  nurse  her  child, 
to  lavish  on  it  the  necessary  attentions  ?  will  she  be 
able  to  comprehend  the  whole  extent  of  her  task,  and 
to  fulfil  its  laborious  duties  ?  No.  For  nubility  is  not 
'  arrived,  and  it  is  only  then  that  the  complete  develop- 

•  Traits  Compld  d'Aeeouck,  i.  partie,  p.  105. 
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ment  of  the  organs,  the  powers,  and  the  intelligence, 
will  permit  her  to  be  sufficient  for  the  undertakiug. 
The  civil  code  authorises  mEitrimonial  union  when  the 
woman  is  fifteen  years  and  the  man  eighteen ;  but 
civil  law  ia  not  in  accordance  with  physiological  law, 
and  the  race  which  would  spring  from  unions  eo 
premature  would  soon  proceed  to  degenerate.  No 
general  limit  sliould  be  fixed,  as  is  done  for  nubility ; 
were  this  term  18,  20,  or  22  years,  numerous  devia- 
tions from  the  common  level  would  occur. 

"  \Vlien  I  am  consulted,"  he  adds,  "  as  to  the  oppor^ 
tuneness  of  a  marrisige  for  subjects  who  are  too  young, 
I  am  accustomed  to  respond  to  the  parents,  that  they 
should  not  man-y  theii-  daughter — that  is  to  say,  expose 
her  to  the  chance  of  becoming  a  mother — until  for  n 
year  at  least  her  stature  has  ceased  to  increase.  This 
is  the  epoch  that  I  fix  for  nubility ;  embonpoint  may 
add  to  the  volume  of  the  organs,  but  nature  will  add 
nothing  to  their  development" 

It  is  generally  supposed,  especially  by  cattle- 
breeders,  and  I  believe  justly,  that  incomplete  develop- 
ment of  the  body  indicates  a  certain  unfitness  for 
bearing  young ;  the  too  early  performance  of  the  func- 
tion having  an  injurious  influence  upon  the  young 
mother,  and  resulting  in  offspring  that  is  not  generally 
excellent.  In  women  the  question  of  development  in 
susceptible  of  more  intimate  examination  than  in  any 
animal.  For  we  have,  recorded,  careful  inquiries  into 
the  growth  of  her  physical  frame  that  con  be  turned 
to  account.     I  have  already  indicated  that  I  do  not 
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liere  enter  upon  the  important  considerations  of  moral 
development  in  the  female ;  and  in  physical  develop- 
ment I  shall  only  condescend  on  the  stature,  the  ossi- 
fication of  the  pelvis,  its  development  in  shape,  and  the 
development  of  the  genital  organs. 

There  is  a  deficiency  of  minute  observations  on  the 
development  of  the  essential  or  internal  genital 
organs  of  the  female  before  and  aft^r  the  age  of 
puberty,  so  that  we  cannot  well  judge  as  to  their  in- 
completeness when  puberty  arrives.  But  the  measure- 
ments of  Arnold  show  so  great  a  difference  in  one  of 
the  internal  organs,  namely,  the  uterus,  before  and  after 
20  years  of  age,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  is  not  fully 
grown  when  menstruation  commences.  The  following 
table  is  extracted  from  his  work  on  anatomy.  ♦ 

TABLE  CXXVI. — Showing  the  Dimensions  of  the  Womb 

BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  TWENTIETH   YeAR  OF  AgE 


GiBLS. 

Pakts. 

Before  20th  Year. 

After  20th  Year. 

Length  of  whole  uterus       .     . 

2" 

21-3' 

„             I16C£      •       •       •       . 

.    r 

3" 

r 

6 

Breadth  of  fundus     .     .     .     . 

r 

3" 

1" 

e^-D" 

„       at  beginning  of  neck  . 

8" 

10"' 

„       vaginal  portion      .     . 

8" 

10"' 

„       of  cavity  at  fundus 

9" 

r 

2"' 

„       at  internal  os  uteri 

3" 

3'" 

„       at  external      „      .     , 

i'-r 

li"-2'" 

Thickness  at  fundus  .     .     . 

s'-e" 

G"-10" 

„        at  upper  part  of  neck 

r-s" 

e'-s" 

„        at  vaginal  portion 

> 

4' 

6" 

*  Handbueh  der  Anatorme  des  Menschen,  XL  Band  1   Abth. 
s.  295. 
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On  this  subject  Kussmaul^'  haa  the  ibUowing  re- 
marks : — 

"  Wenn  ciie  GJeschlechtareife  eintritt,  so  wachst 
die  Gebiirmutter  raseh  und  bcdeutend.  Doch  gea- 
chiebt  die  voile  Ausbildung  nicht  mit  einem  Jfale, 
oder  in  Jahresfrist,  sondem  aUmaltg,  iind  selbst  wcnn 
die  Menstruation  eingetretcn  ist,  ja  noch  nach  dem 
zwanzigsten  Lebeusjahre,  wacbst  der  Uteras  sehr 
ansebnlich,  wie  namentlicli  Arnold  durch  Messungeu 
nacbgewieeen  hat.  Immerhin  aber  erfolgen  die  wesent- 
lichsten  Umwandlungcn  und  die  grosste  Zuuahme  in 
Umfang  und  Waclisthum  vor  dem  zwanzigsten  Jahre."  i 

It  haa  also  attracted  tlie  attention  of  Klob,t  who  J 
says  : — 

"  During  the  development  of  puberty,  the  ntenis 
increases  considerably  in  size.     Arnold  haa  showii  that  j 
this   increase  continues  even   beyond    the    twentieth 
year;  and  of  such  importance  is  this  circumstance, 
that  it  should  be  taken  into  consideration  by  those  J 
about  to  marry,  more  than  it  usually  is," 

"The  full  growth  of  man,"  says  Quet«let,  "d 
not  appear  to  be  attained  at  his  twenty-fifth  ycar."J 
Elsewhere  the  same  author  remarks  that  "the  limits 
of  growth  in  the  two  sexes  are  unequal ;  first,  because  i 
woman  is  bom  smaller  than  man ;    second,  because  i 


•   Fon  dem  Mangel,  etc.,  der  Gtbamattler,  a.  15. 

t  Paihologioil  Anatomy  of  the  Female  Sexual  Orgam.  TnnaL  1 
by  Kammerer  and  Dawson,  p.  5.  See  also  Farre,  Cydopadia  of  J 
Anatomy  and  Physiology.     Art.  UteniB,  voL  v.,  guppL  p.  624. 

X  A  Treatise  on  Man,  p.  61. 
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she  sooner  finishes  her  complete  development ;  third, 
because  the  annual  increase  which  she  receives  is 
smaller  ihan  that  of  man."  These  conclusions  of 
Quetelet  regarding  the  stature  of  woman  are  founded 
on  a  large  collection  of  data  of  different  kinds,  and 
may  be  accepted  as  proof  that  women  generally  are 
increasing  in  stature  till  at  least  about  their  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  age,  that  till  this  age  they  are  im- 
mature inasmuch  as  they  are  not  full-grown  in 
height. 

The  tardy  ossification  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis 
naturally  attracts  attention  from  their  locality  and  in- 
separable connection  with  the  function  of  reproduction. 
With  the  full  details  of  the  osseous  growth  and  per- 
feetioning  of  the  pelvic  bones  I  shall  not  encumber  this 
discussion.  I  shall  merely  refer  the  inquirer  to  anato- 
mical works  on  the  subject,  and  here  make  two  quo- 
tations* from  the  article  "Pelvis,"  by  John  Wood, 
published  in  the  Cyclopmlia  of  A  natomij  and  Physi- 
ology : — "  About  the  time  of  puberty,  as  first  pointed 
out  by  M.  Serres,  a  distinct  complementary  point  of 
ossification  appears  in  the  cartilage  divicfing  the  bones 
in  the  cotyloid  cavity Accortling  to 

P  Meckel,  the  pubes  and  ischium  join  first  with  each 
other,  and  the  ilium  becomes  united  to  them  afterwards. 
At  the  same  time  appear  the  four  remaining  comple- 
mentary points  as  epiphyses.  .  .  .  All  these  are 
^  soldered  to  the  bone  about  the  twenty-fourth  or  twenty- 
V  fifth  year,  the  epiphysis  of  the  iliac  crest  being  die  last 

^^  •  Vol.  T.  p.  120. 
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to  join."  Speaking  of  the  sacrum,  the  same  author  re- 
mai'ks  : — "  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  the  epiphysial 
or  complementary  ossific  points  begin  to  foim — viz.  on 
each  articulating  surface  of  the  bodies  of  the  sacral 
vertebra?  is  developed,  as  in  the  true  vertebraa,  a 
horizontal  plate  of  bone,  which,  after  coalescmg  with 
the  bodies  to  which  they  respectively  belong,  finally 
(except  the  first  and  last)  become  soldered  to  each 
other  from  below  upwards,  commencing  with  the  two 
last  vertehrfe,  at  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth 
years,  and  completing  the  formation  of  the  sacral  bone 
by  the  union  of  the  two  first  vertebral,  at  &om  the 
twenty-fifth  to  the  thirtieth  years.  Between  the 
eighteenth  and  the  twentieth  years  begins  the  forma- 
tion, by  scattered  granules,  of  four  lateral  plates  of 
bone — one  on  each  side,  forming  the  iliac  articular 
surfaces,  opposite  to  the  three  first  vertebne — and  one 
on  each  side,  opposite  the  tft'o  last.  These  unite  with  ' 
the  sacral  bone  about  the  same  time  that  its  upper  | 
vertebrEe  coalesce."  * 

Having  thus  shown  the  lateness  of  the  completion  ! 
of  the  structural  development  of  the  pelvis  as  a  bony  i 
skeleton,  I  advance  to  the  stiJl  more  important  topic 
of  the  time  of  the  complete  construction  in  shape  or 
form  of  the  same  part.     It  would  be  tedious  and  out 
of  place  here  to  show  the  obstetrical  advantage  and  use 
of  the  special  shape  of  the  fully-grown  female  pelvis.  1 
I  assume  this. 

"  According  to  Dupuytren,"  says  Mr.  Wood,  in  the  I 
'  See  also  LiUmann,  Die  Fonuen  da  Bechns,  b.  IG. 
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article  from  which  I  have  just  been  quoting,  "the 
female  peh-is  differs  very  little  from  that  of  the  male 
till  puberty,  at  which  period  it  has  a  general  triangular 
form  in  both  sexes,  but  after  that  period  it  becomes 
rapidly  developed,  and  soon  assumes  ita  distinctive 
sexual  character.  The  transverse  diameters  begin  to 
exceed  the  conjugate,  and,  in  the  female,  attain  a  great 
preponderance,  constituting  one  of  the  great  character- 
istics of  the  fully- formed  human  pelvis,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  lower  animals." 

Bui-ns  offers  us  statements  which  are  more  apposite, 
and  in  distinct  words  gives  them  a  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  nubility.  The  grand  feature  of  his  remarks, 
for  our  present  purpose,  is  his  proving  that  the  female 
pelvis  just  before  puberty,  and  perhaps  so  late  as 
eighteen,  is  far  from  having  assumed  the  form  best  suited 
for  the  difficulties  implied  in  commencing  maternity. 
"  The  shape,"  he  says,*  "  is  different  in  the  cliild  and 
the  adult.  The  dimensions  of  the  brim  are  reversed  in 
these  two  states;  the  long  diameter  of  the  fcetal  pelvis 
extending  from  the  pubis  to  the  sacrum.  By  slow 
degrees  the  shape  changes.  These  changes,  however, 
must  be  affected  by  the  general  growth  of  the  body  and 
the  term  of  puberty.  At  nine  years  the  conjugate 
diameter  is  two  inches  and  seven-eighths,  the  lateral 
an  eiglith  less;  at  ten  years  of  age  the  antero-posterior 
diameter  is  three  inches  and  a  quarter,  the  lateral  is  an 
eighth  more ;  at  thirteen  the  former  is  still  the  same, 
but  the  latter  has  increased  to  three  inches  and  three- 
•  Priiidples  qf  Midm/ery,  tenth  edition,  p.  23. 
2o 
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quarters;  at  fourteen  the  former  U  three  and  three- 
quarters,  the  latter  four  inches.  Just  before  puberty, 
perhaps  so  lat-e  as  eighteen,  the  antero-posterior 
diameter  is  three  inches  and  seven-eighths,  the  ktcral 
four  and  a  half.  These  measurements  I  give,  however, 
from  individual  pelvises.  If  a  girl  should  very  early 
become  a  mother,  the  shape  of  the  pelvis  may  occafflon 
a  painful  and  tedious  labour."  "To  the  female  sex," 
says  Aristotle,  "  premature  wedlock  is  peculiarly  dan- 
gerous, since,  in  consequence  of  anticipating  the  de- 
mands of  nature,  many  of  them  suffer  greatly  in  child- 
birth, and  many  of  them  die."  *  Litzmann  t  has  gone 
into  this  question  with  greater  fulness  than  Bums,  but 
I  shall  only  extract  from  his  work  the  observation  that 
ho  has  given  the  dimensions  of  two  pelves  of  young 
women  of  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  that  in  both  the 
raenauremeute  distinctly  indicate  that  they  have  not 
yet  arrived  at  the  average  size  and  shape.  They  there- 
fore confirm  the  statements  of  Bums  on  this  point  in 
every  respect. 

It  is  known  that  a  first  confinement  is  much  mure 
dangerous  than  any  of  those  which  follow,  at  least  until 
the  confinement  reaches  a  number  above  that  ordinarily 
attained  to  by  fertile  women.  I  have  elsewhere  shown 
that  this  extraonlinary  mortality  accompanying  first 
labours  is  about  twice  that  accompanying  all  subse- 
quent labours  taken  together.^  It  evidently,  then,  be- 
comes of  extreme  importance  for  the  young  woman 
•  De  Repufi.  1.  vii.  e.  16.  See  Sadler,  Law  of  PiyptUa'lm,  toL 
ii.  p.  272.  t  Dit  Formnn  deg  Beeken*.  t  ^-  ^Ot. 
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eutering  ou  the  risk  of  a  first  confinement  to  do  so  at 
the  moat  favourable  age.  The  age  of  smalleat  mortality 
after  a  first  confinement  should  be  chosen  for  encountei> 
ing  its  risks.  It  has  been  long  known  that  age  has  con- 
siderable influence  ou  this  mortality.  But  I  know  of 
no  satisfactory  data  for  deciding  at  what  age  a  woman 
most  safely  bears  a  first  child.  In  another  place,*  I 
have  entered  upon  the  subject,  and  shown  that  the 
quinqucnniad  20  to  24  years  inclusive  is  the  safest  for 
parturition  generally,  and  I  think  it  a  natural  inference 
that  that  age  is  the  safest  for  a  first  parturition ;  an 
inference,  too,  which  appears  to  me  to  have  the  support 
of  the  general  tenor  of  the  argument  to  which  I  have 
made  reference.  If  a  woman  is  to  multiply  and  re- 
plenish the  earth,  as  married  women  oi-diuarily  do,  she 
must  survive  her  first  confinement.  To  have  the  best 
chance  of  this  survival  she  should  marry  between  20 
and  25  years  of  age. 

There  is  scarcely  any  condition  of  a  married  woman 
which  more  surely  causes  unhappiness  than  sterility  ; 
its  avoidance  is  therefore  a  great  object.  If  a  married 
woman  is  sterile,  she  fails  to  secure  the  great  end  of 
the  union.  It  is  evident  that  the  age  of  nubility 
should  be  fixed  with  a  view  to  the  securing  of  fecundity. 
I  have  elsewhere  +  shown  that  age  at  marriage  has 
considerable  influence  upon  the  occurrence  of  sterility; 
and  the  age  at  marriage  found  to  be  most  secure  of 

•  Table  CXVII.  p.  348. 

t  Transactitms  of  Sfi]/al  Socfcly  of  Edinburgh  /or  IBiG.    "On 

e  Laws  of  the  Sterility  of  Wivee,"  chap.  iv.     Seo  rIbo  p.  199. 
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fecundity  is  the  quinqenniad  20  to  24  years  inclusive. 
So  far,  then,  as  the  avoidance  of  sterility  has  any  beai^ 
ing  upon  the  age  of  nubility,  the  quinquenniad  20  to 
24  years  inclusive  is  to  be  selected. 

"Premature  conjunctions," says  AristotJe,  "produce 
imperfect  offspring,  females  rather  than  males,  and 
these  feeble  in  make  and  short  in  stature.  That  this 
happens  in  the  human  race  as  well  as  in  other  animalB, 
is  visible  in  the  puny  inhabitants  of  countries  where 
early  marriages  prevail."*  These  opinions  of  Aristotle 
are  confirmed,  so  far  as  stature  is  concerned,  by  my 
own  researches  and  those  of  Professor  Hecker,  regarding 
the  length  and  weight  of  children  bom  of  mothers  of 
different  ages.  +  And  the  statistics  of  Dr.  A.  Mitchell 
seem  to  show  that  immature  mothers  and  old  mothers 
are  specially  liable  to  bear  idiot  children.  J 

If,  in  the  foregoing  pai'agraph,  it  is  established  or 
rendered  probable  that  the  children  of  very  early  mar- 
riages are  less  strong  and  healthy  than  other  children, 
it  may  be  considered  a  work  of  supererogation  to  show 
that  such  children  die  in  a  higher  proportion  in  early 
life  than  others.  But  the  demonstration  of  both  of 
these  points  is  not  perfect,  and  the  proof  of  the  one 
goes  far  to  confirm  the  other,  and  is  therefore  de- 
manded. 

•  De  Bepub.  c.  iv.  p.  246,  Gillioe'  translation.  See  SQ<l]er,  /.  c. 
p.  273. 

f  Edinburgh  Medical  Joumid,  December  1804.    See  also  p.  64. 

X  Ibid.  January  1666.  See  also  p.  392.  See  alao  soma  n- 
marks  by  Druitt,  Medieai  Time*  and  Gtaetie,  October  24,  1868, 
p.  474. 
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Sadler,  in  his  work  on  the  Law  of  Population^ 
enters  upon  the  mortality  of  children  as  influenced  by 
the  age  of  the  mother  at  marriage.  His  enthusiasm 
for  a  preconceived  theory  diminishes  the  value  of  his 
remarks  on  the  point ;  and  the  circumstance,  that  his 
data  do  not  give  the  results  of  marriages  after  32 
years  of  age  of  the  woman,  renders  the  whole  of  less 
value  than  a  more  extended  series  of  data  and  calcula- 
tions would  possess.*  So  far  as  they  go,  however,  they 
show  a  diminishing  mortality  among  the  children  in 
proportion  as  the  age  at  marriage  increases. 

A  more  valuable  collection  of  data  is  to  be  found 
in  the  report  of  an  investigation  into  the  state  of  the 
poorer  classes  of  St.  GeorgeVin-the-East.  t  The  follow- 
ing table,  extracted  from  that  document,  gives  the 
foundation  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  which  I  now 


TABLE  CXXVII. 


Years  elapsed 

since  Birth  of 

first  ChUd. 

Mortality  per  cent  of  the  Children  bom  to 
Marriages  formed  at  Ages 

16-20 

21-25 

,  25-30 

31-35 

10 

20 
30 
40 

36-87 
47*44 
6303 
6312 

37-09 
4310 
43-89 
6714 

37-89 
44-36 
48-63 
68-00 

36-48 
16-67 
64-29 
60-00 

give  in  the  words  of  the  report.     "  From  this  abstract 
it  is  obvious  that,  of  the  three  first  periods,  the  children 

*  Law  of  Population^  voL  ii.     Tables  xliv.  and  xlvi 
t  Journal  of  Statistical  Society ^  xi.  p.  223. 
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born  of  marriages  formed  in  the  quinquennial  term  of 
life  21-25,  are  subject  to  a  leas  rate  of  mortality  than 
those  of  the  period  immodiately  preceding  or  imme- 
diately following ;  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  most 
adyaueed  period,  31-35,  ia  very  irregular,  and  no  doubt 
arises  from  the  very  small  nmuber  of  familie-S  included 
in  that  group." 

This  interesting  table,  then,  of  the  report  cited. 
shows  a  greater  survival  of  children  bom  of  women 
married  at  from  20  to  25  years  of  age  than  at  any 
otlier ;  and  as  the  rearing  of  childivm  is  assumed  to  be 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  marriage,  the  age  to  be 
selected  for  mai-riage  with  a  view  to  this  object  ■  is  20 
to  25  years. 

Before  leaving  this  point  I  must  add  the  evidence 
of  two  gentlemen  skilled  in  the  breeding  of  lambs  and 
of  calves.  They  say  that  the  mortality  of  the  young 
of  these  animals,  when  the  mothers  are  immature,  is 
much  greater  than  when  they  are  well-grown.  One  of 
them  says — "  Taking  the  first  lamb  from  ewes  at  one 
year  old  has  in  almost  every  case  failed  to  be  remunera- 
tive, owing  to  the  frequent  deaths  of  the  lambs.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  young  heifers,  though  the  mor- 
tality of  the  offspring  may  not  be  so  marked  as  in  that 
of  sheep." 

Considering  the  argument  drawn  in  this  chapter 
from  the  avoidance  of  sterility,  it  may  appear  to  some  to 
be  unfair  to  found  any  argument  upon  the  avoidance  of 
an  excessive  family.  And  I  admit  that  what  I  have  to 
nd'luce  on  this  subject  mi\y  partake  in  some  degree  of 
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the  nature  of  an  arbitrary  aaaumption.  Having,  how- 
ever, shown  some  grounds  for  believing  that  ten  is  tie 
ordinary  limit  of  fertility  in  women  living  in  wedlock 
during  the  whole  child-bearing  period,*  and  having 
shown  the  very  great  mortality  attendant  upon  confine- 
ments numbering  the  tenth,  or  higher.t  I  venture  to 
express  my  belief  that  a  family  rising  above  ten  begins 
to  be  excessive.  Now  it  appears  to  me  that  all  the 
knowledge  we  possess  of  the  laws  of  fertility  refers  the 
excessively  numerous  families  in  a  population  to  fertile 
women  who  have  been  prematurely  married.  Such 
women  certainly  go  on  longer  bearing  children  than 
any  others,  counting  up  to  the  end  of  the  child-bearing 
period  in  the  women  compared  (not  up  to  mere  age). 

Another  class  of  women  is  liable  to  have  children 
with  dangerous  rapidity,  and  often  a  family  that  is 
excessive,  at  least  when  the  duration  of  married  life  is 
taken  into  account — namely,  those  who  are  fertile  when 
married  comparatively  late  in  life.  J 

•  Tramaetioju  of  the  Eoyal  Sodett/,  1806,  p.  292.  See  ako 
p.  119. 

■j-  Edinbuirgh  Medical  Journal,  September  186S.  See  also 
p.  321, 

t  I  might  hftve  introduced  into  the  test  what  I  here  subjoin 
in  a  note,  had  I  legarded  the  opinions  suggested  in  connection  'with 
twinning  as  very  well  ascertained.  If  the  connection  of  twin- 
heiiring  with  primiparity  be,  for  the  time,  loft  out  of  view,  there 
would  remain  little  doubt  upon  the  conclusions  now  to  be  aug- 
gcBteil :  Priraiparitj,  involving,  as  it  does,  special  danger  to  mother 
end  to  child,  an  well  as  to  the  latter  liability  to  idiocy  and  other 
evils,  demands  study  as  a  peculiar  parturition  distinguished  from 
tiiDse  which  follow  it.     I  have  shown  (see  page  92)  that  twins 
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Child-bearing  by  an  immature  mother  is  popularly 
held  to  be  dangerous  to  the  continued  general  health 
of  the  mother,  and  to  prevent  her  complete  develop- 


inereosa  in  fi'equency  a£  the  nuinbor  of  the  pregnancy  in( 
twin-bearing  then  is,  in  aome  sense,  an  indication  of  a 
family.  They  specially  often  come  to  overbunien  a  mother  «lreadj^ 
overwhelmed  with  progeny.  The  children  of  advanced  life  and  of 
pregnancies  of  high  number  Dr.  A.  Mitchell  has  shown  to  be  more 
frequently  idiots  than  other  children.  Twins  {see  page  68)  are  also 
specially  liable  to  idio<;y.  I'he  accumulated  evils  of  an  exceKive 
family  are  thus  apparent. 

As  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  A.  Mitchell  have  a  weighty  beariog 
on  this  point,  I  here  quote  the  relative  part  of  his  paper  from  the 
EdiniAtrgh  Medical  Journal,  January  1866  : — 

"  Oomparalive  frequenci/  of  Birliia  of  Idiots  in  First  and 
Subsequent  Preffitaiicifs. 

"Among  413  idiota  aad  imbeciles  consecutively  examined,  I 
found  138  first-bom,  or  31'!  per  cent ;  and  89  last-bom,  or  20*1 
per  cent, 

"  When  it  was  known,  however,  that  almost  every  sixth  idiot 
in  Scotland  was  illegitimate  (663  idiots  and  imbeciles  giving  108 
illegitimate,  or  17'1  per  cent),  it  was  thought  that  an  element  of  J 
disturbance  was  probably  thus  introduced  into  the  forgoing  figures,  I 
which  might  affect  their  value.  The  great  mcyority  of  iUcgitiiaat« 
children  are  known  to  be  firet-hom  and  tmhj  children  ;  while  not 
a  few  of  them  are  last-bom,  though  the  last  of  a  small  number  of 
pregnancies — say  of  two  or  three.  It  was  therefore  thought  de- 
sirable that  a  fresh  ecrios  of  observations  should  be  made,  excluding 
the  illegitimate,  and  dealing  only  with  those  born  in  marriage.  It 
was  also  thought  well  to  confine  these  observations  to  those  casce 
in  which  not  more  than  ouc  idiot  occurred  in  a  family,  and  in 
which  the  idiocy  was  noticed  very  soon  after  birth — that  is,  in 
which  it  was  probably  congonitaL  Further,  no  cases  were  accepted 
hut  those  in  which  the  mothers  at  the  time  of  the  inrpiiry  bad 
passed  the  age  of  child -bearing,  though  some  of  them  I  think  wow 
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ment  in  size  and  beauty.  I  have  no  positive  evidence 
to  adduce  in  favour  of  this  generally-entertained 
notion,  which  my  own  experience  appears  to  me  to 

widows  before  that  age  was  reached.  All  these  restrictions  made 
it  difficult  to  obtain  a  large  series  of  observations,  and  account  for 
their  number  not  exceeding  85 — 44  males  and  41  females. 

"  I  sent  my  results  in  detail  to  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan,  who 
kindly  drew  up  for  me  the  two  tables  (CXXVIIL  and  CXXIX.) 
embodying  the  facts  in  a  way  which  makes  their  teaching  appa- 
rent. 

**  TAHLE  CXXVIII. — Showing  the  Comparatitb  Frequency  of  Births  of 
Idiots,  and  of  ALL  Births  in  First  and  Subsequent  Pregnancies. 


No.  of 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Pregnancy. 

of  aU  Birthfl. 

of  Idiot  Birthx. 

l8t 

22-8 

88  0 

2d 

177 

18-8 

8d 

15-5 

17-6 

4th 

12-1 

2-4 

6th 

9-4 

2-4 

6th 

7-4 

2-4 

7th 

6-2 

7-0 

8th 

8-9 

8-6 

9th 

2-6 

2-4 

10th 

1-8 

7-0 

11th 

•9 

8-6 

"  This  table  is  read  in  this  way : — Of  aU  the  children  bom  in 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  in  1855,  22*8  per  cent  were  first  preg- 
nancies, while  of  the  85  idiots  33  per  cent  were  first  pregnancies, 
and  so  on. 

*^  What  the  table  appears  to  teach  is  briefly  this  : — That  idiocy 
is  more  likely  to  occur  among  first  and  latest  (7th  to  11th)  preg- 
nancies than  among  others.  This  is  substantially  the  same  thing 
as  was  taught  by  the  first  inquiry,  which  included  443  cases,  and 
in  which  all  that  was  asked  was  whether  the  patient  was  first-bom 
or  last-bom. 
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confinn.*  In  its  corroboration,  however,  I  can  adduce 
the  ample  experience  of  eminent  breeders  of  the  lower 
animala.  I  have  had  this  opinion  expressecl  to  me, 
especially  in  regard  to  mares,  cows,  ewes,  and  bitches. 
"  Experience,"  says  Sussmilch,  "  shows  this  in  aoiiuals ; 
aa,  for  example,  among  great  cattle,  the  cow  which  has 
a  calf  too  young  never  comes  to  the  size  and  strength 
which  she  otherwise  would  have  done.  To  this  Sadler 
adds — Of  this  principle  Vii'gil  was  fully  aware  ;  hence 
he  says, — 

'  Sed  noil  ullu  niagia  vires  industria  firinat, 
Quam  venerem  et  cceci  stimulos  avortore  amoris, 
Sive  boiim,  eive  est  cui  gmtior  usas  equonim.' 

Age  of  Mol/ier  of  Idiot  al  time  of  Birth  of  Jdiol. 
"  The  same  85  cases  are  used  in  the  following  table  which  1 
were  usod  in  Table  CXXVIIL  :— 

"TABLE    CXXIX.  — SnovriNQ    a    Cohpakativb    FsRCEiiTAnE    or    ■ 
Children  bokn  at  Dlfferbnt  Aobs  of  Motbem  to  all  CMtLcua 

BOON,  ANB  OF  TUB    lOlOTB   OORH   AT   DlFFESENT  AoElt  OF    HorHKftl  TO 


AgB 

SO-24 

25-29 

30-34 

3G-39 

«-«     «-«» 

p.  C.  of  all  Children     . 
P.  C.  of  Idiots    .     .     . 

22 'ea 

2fi'S3 

SB-BB 
26 '88 

23'61 
10'68 

H-78 

10 '58 

frlS     o-ss 
2aSS      3-53 

"  Tliia  table  is  rend  thus: — Of  all  children  bom  in  Edinburgh 
and  Glaagow  in  1835,  22Q  per  cent  were  born  of  mothers  vhose 
ages  were  from  20  to  2i  years  ;  while  of  the  85  idiota  25'8 
cent  were  bom  of  motliers  of  corresponding  ages ;  and  bo  on. 

"  What  we  leam  from  the  table  is  this : — That  motliers  tmilet    ' 
24  years  uf  ago  and  above  35  are  those  more  specially  liable  to 
have  idiocy  in  their  children." 

*  1  wished  nt  this  point  to  make  itso  of  a  valuable  paper  hjr 
Dr.  Tuke  of  the  Fife  County  Asylum,  on  Puerperal  Insanity ;  but 
I  find  it  is  not  easily  adapted  to  my  purpose;  tboaKh  it  contains 
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I  might  again  appeal  to  the  very  same  principle  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom ;  for  instance,  there  is  not  a  horti- 
culturist who  is  not  fully  aware  that  premature  fruition 
is  injurious  to  the  growth  and  future  prolifieness  of  all 
the  fructiferous  tribes  in  existence."* 

In  conclusion,  it  is  almost  useless  to  add  that  I  eon- 
sider  the  age  of  about  from  20  to  25  the  nubile  age  of 
woman.  The  numerous  facts  and  arguments  I  have  ad- 
duced appear  to  me  to  bear  out  distinctly  this  conclusion. 
Below  20  years  of  age  woman  is  immature  ;  she  runs 
considerable  risk  of  proving  sterile;  and  if  she  does  beai- 
a  child,  she  runs  a  comparatively  high  risk  of  dying 
in  childbed ;  besides  her  early  marriage  brings  other 
disadvantages  which  need  not  be  again  enumerated. 
The  woman  above  25  years  of  age  is  mature,  but  to 
counterbalance  this  she  encounters  some  greater  risks 
than  the  very  young  wife,  though  of  a  similar  nature.+ 

many  details  which,  eapcciallj  if  further  ekhorated,  may  bo  turned 
to  account  on  questions  like  that  discussed  in  this  |iart. 

•  LaiB  of  Population,  vol.  ii.  p.  275. 

f  "  Without  the  sanction  (days  Major  Graham)  of  the  laws  of 
phj-Biology,  or  of  common  sense,  a  girl  may — but  in  the  present  day 
rarely  does — marry  at  the  age  of  1 2,  a  boy  at  the  age  of  1 4,  unUer 
the  existing  laws  of  England ;  but  the  consent  of  parents  and 
guardians  is  required  in  certain  cases  when  either  party  has  not 
attained  the  age  of  21 ;  and  the  proportional  number  of  either  boys 
or  girls  who  marry  under  the  age  of  20  is  happily  smalL" 

"  The  20th  year  (he  adds  in  another  place)  is  the  tnoan  age 
at  which  men  marry,  and  the  25th  year  the  mean  t^e  at  which 
women  marry,  in  England  and  Wales.  About  this  period  of  life 
the  growth  of  man  is  completed.  Half  of  the  husbands  and  of  the 
vives  are  married  at  the  years  of  age  21  and  under  25  ;  the  higher 
tvorage  is  tho  result  of  later  marriages,  which  occur  in  great  num- 
bers at  the  age  of  25-30. 
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"  Plato  laid  it  down  in  liia  Repuhlia  that  the  men  should  bo 
united  about  the  age  30-55,  the  women  at  the  age  of  20-40.  Aria- 
totle,  who  possessed  a  greater  knowledge  of  natural  hietoiy  than  aoy 
author  of  antiquity,  remarks  tbat  the  young  of  veiy  old  or  TMy 
young  animals  are  imperi'ect,  and  that  the  children  also  of  very 
young  or  very  old  people  are  imperfect  in  mind  and  body.  He 
asserts,  too,  that  people  should,  for  reasons  that  ho  alleges,  marry 
at  such  ages  that  when  the  wife  ia  in  her  50th  the  huslund  should 
be  near  hia  70th  year,  or  that  men  should  marry  about  the  age  of 
37,  women  about  the  age  of  18.  In  particular  caaea,  as  has  been 
seen,  to  meet  the  infinite  variety  of  social  circumstances,  greatei 
disparities  of  age  than  these  occur  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  the  rule 
of  Aristotle,  if  acted  on  universally,  woiild  work  mischievously  to 
various  ways.  Thirty-three  women  attain  the  age  of  18  to  every 
twenty-eight  men  who  attain  the  age  of  37  )  and  the  women  of  the 
age  of  18  and  upwards  are  to  the  men  of  37  and  upwards  as  1403 
to  804  ;  so  that  a  disproportionate  number  of  the  women  wonld  be 
unmarried.  The  proportion  of  widows  would  bo  increased,  and 
fathers  would  less  frequently  live  to  see  their  children  attain 
maturity.  The  object  which  Aristotle  had  in  view  ia  obtained 
by  the  re-marriage  of  widowers. 

"  The  ago  of  marriage  cannot  be  directly  fixed  by  laws  ;  bat 
legislation,  by  prescribing  the  minimum  ago  of  marriage,  and  tha 
age  of  majority,  does  exercise  a  considerable  influence  on  good 
numbers  of  the  people  directly,  and  on  all  indirectly.  It  becomes 
the  custom  or  the  liishion  ivot  to  marry  below  the  age  of  m^jori^. 
Thus  in  England  about  9000  young  persons  of  the  age  of  20  and 
under  21  married  in  the  year  1851  ;  while  about  139,000  married 
in  the  four  years  after  they  were  of  age,  as  it  is  called,  or  in  the 
years  of  age  31-25.  The  age  of  m(\jority  is  25  years  in  France  ; 
and  the  age  of  26  divided  the  minorea  from  the  majores  in  Bom&n 
law.  This  advanced  age  of  majority,  or  of  what  becomes  practi- 
cally the  lowest  ago  of  marriage,  retards  marriage  indefinitely 
in  many  coses,  and  will  probably  be  found,  on  investigation,  to 
account,  at  least  p.-irtially,  for  the  comparatively  small  nomber 
of  children  to  a  marriage  in  France. 

"  By  raising  or  depressing  the  age  of  majority,  the  le^slalurc 
then  has  the  power  to  exercise  considerable  control  over  tlie  poim- 
lation." — Cetmit  of  (Iri'it  Brifm'n.  ISfil,  vol.  i.  pp.  xxxl  and  x\\ 
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THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  DirRATlON  OF  LABOUR, 


The  progress  of  obstetrics  ia  not  characterised,  as  is  that 
of  some  of  the  more  exact  sciences,  by  a  secure  and 
gradual  advance  with  unassailable  step,  always  con- 
quering some  part  of  the  region  of  the  unknown.  Our 
science,  seeking  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  what  is 
certain  and  fixed,  makes  its  conquests  from  the  un- 
known in  a  field,  wide  indeed,  and  surroimding  it  on 
every  side,  composed,  in  its  nearer  parts,  of  doctrines 
more  or  less  nearly  approacliing  in  stability  to  those 
admitted  within  the  true  boundaries  of  the  sciencej 
but,  in  its  more  distant  regions,  of  mere  shadowy 
hypotheses  that  have  not  yet  acquired  any  roots,  and 
of  ephemeral  conjectures,  often  the  offspring  of  shallow- 
ness, of  special  pleadings,  and  of  vanity. 

It  is  my  object  to  claim  a  place  in  the  science  of 
Midwifery  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Duration  of  Labour 
— a  doctrine  exceeded  in  importance  by  none  within  the 
limits  of  obstetrics,  and  having  the  most  extensive 
bearings  upon  that  invaluable  art  or  practice  of  the 
accoucheur  of  which  the  science  is  the  chief  expositor. 
It  and  similar  doctrines  have  been  deprived  of  their 
real  features   and  importance,  and  hid  from  general 
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appreciation,  by  the  violent  and  not  always  seemly 
struggles  which  have  taken  place  upon  them,  and  which 
have  unifonnly  ended,  like  many  battles  with  more 
sanguinary  weapons,  either  in  absence  of  real  result 
or  in  the  more  or  less  complete  discomfiture  of  all  the 
contending  parties.  But  perhaps  the  medical  philo- 
sophers of  another  age  will  have  wisdom  to  regard, 
\nthout  pity  or  shame,  these  squabbles  of  our  day  a» 
necessary  episodes  in  the  story  of  the  progress  of  im- 
perfect beings  towards  perfect  ti-uth — in  the  progress 
of  human  intellects  towards  real  science. 

The  doctrine  of  the  duration  of  labour  has  been  the 
real  centre  of  many  discussions  which  have  been  in- 
vested with  other  names,  derived  from  some  therapeu- 
tical principle  which  has  been  supposed  to  receive 
confimiation  or  confutation  from  its  bearings  upon  it. 
In  these  discussions  the  obstetric  schools  of  Etlinburgh 
and  of  Dubhn  have  more  than  once  been  found  on 
opposite  sides,  aa  if  truth  were  indicated  by  different 
symbols  in  the  two  countries,  A  dispassionate  in- 
quirer, perusing  these  interesting  discussions,  will  not 
fail  to  cHscover  that,  while  each  party  had  much  truth 
as  well  as  error  in  its  arguments,  each,  with  a  blind 
zeal,  attacked  indiscriminately  both  trutli  and  error  in 
ita  opponents. 

The  chief  practical  questions  which  have  been  in- 
vestigated in  coDuection  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
duration  of  labour  are  the  artificial  dilatation  of  the 
OS  uteri,  certain  other  points  in  the  management  of 
protracted  labour,  turning  as  a  substitute  for  cranio- 
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toniy,  and  the  use  of  anjeatheBia,  in  midwifery.  With 
these  questions  I  shall  not  at  present  interfere ;  only  I 
may  cite  them  occasionally  to  illustrate  and  facilitate 
the  development  of  the  great  doctrine  of  the  duration 
of  labour,  which  is  now  my  object.  The  names  of 
Har\'ey,  Denman,  OsboiTi,  Breen,  Hamilton,  Bums, 
Murphy,  Collins,  Beatty,  Simpson,  Veit,  and  Buach, 
will  always  be  honoui'ably  associated  with  the  history 
of  this  doctrine.  If,  in  the  sequel,  I  do  not  frequently 
refer  to  all  these  writers,  it  is  not  because  I  lightly 
appreciate  their  labours,  but  because  the  subject  appears 
to  me  to  have  now  arrived  at  a  stage  at  which  it  may 
with  advantage  be  as  far  as  possible  dissociated  from 
those  various  questions  which  have  been  its  parents, 
but  would  at  present  only  injuriously  encumber  it.  It 
is  necessary  to  add  that  Collins  and  Simpson  are 
the  two  obstetricians  involved  Ln  the  latest  dispute 
on  this  subject.  In  its  various  stages  much  talent  was 
shown,  and  much  truth  elicited  on  both  sides.  With 
this  last  discussion  I  am  best  acquainted,  and  will 
naturally,  therefore,  refer  to  it  more  than  to  the  views 
of  the  other  authors  distinguished  in  connection  with 
the  subject. 

Into  the  questions  we  shall  have  to  discuss  the 
use  of  statistics  has  been  introduced ;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  decide  whether  their  application  has  tended 
more  to  elucidate  or  to  confuse.  It  is  evident  that 
accurate  statistics  can  never  yield  false  results ;  but 
false  results  tire  easily  made  to  appear  as  if  yielded  by 
them.       In   other   words,    if  a  disputant   resorts   to 
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'  statistics,  without  the  most  careful  use  of  logic,  he  | 
easily  flattets  himself  that  ihesy  leally  sapfdy  the 
results  he  wishes  from  tiiem.  ,Ag*-'wt  this  fidal 
Beduction  into  error  many  heacoDB  have  been  foeeted, 
but  they  have  not  produced  the  8af<^[iuud  deaiied  l^ 
their  sanguine  authors.  The  present  discussion,  bite 
many  others  in  ohetetrics,  will  afford  dear  examples 
of  this  abuse  of  a  means  of  research  which  ia  anuM^ 
the  most  valoaUe  on  points  where  it  is  really  avail- 
able. If,  in  the  preceding  portions  of  this  book,  eaca 
in  statistical  reasoning  ate  to  be  foond,  ihey  are 
not  explained  by  the  temptations  of  dicpntati<»i,  cr 
by  the  allurements  of  a  preconcdved  theory  to  be 
supported. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  DURATION  OF  LABOUR  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  MOR- 
TALITY OF  THE  MOTHER  IN  PARTURITION  AND 
CHILDBED. 

In  this  chapter  we  have  to  propound  and  prove  two 
propositions. 

1st  Proposition. — The  mortality  of  women  in  par- 
turition and  childbed  increases  with  the  increasing 
duration  of  labour  (in  an  undetermined  ratio). 

2d  Proposition. — The  duration  of  labour  is  only  an 
inconsiderable  item  among  the  many  causes  (single  or 
combined)  of  the  mortality  of  women  in  parturition 
and  childbed. 

These  two  propositions  have  hitherto  been  either 
confounded  together,  or  made  to  conflict  with  one 
another.  They  really  stand  side  by  side,  declaring 
separate  truths,  between  which  no  collision  can  justly 
be  made  to  arise. 

1st  Proposition — The  mortcdity  of  women  in  par- 
turition and  childbed  increases  with  the  increasing 
duration  of  labour  {in  an  undetermined  ratio). 

This  proposition  is  one  which  easily  gains  credence, 

2d 
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when  the  obstetrician  reflects  on  the  abstract  nature  of 
it.  It  is  one  whose  practical  bearings  are  most 
remote  and  indefinite.  But  although  this  is  the  case, 
it  enunciates  a  solid  truth,  and  can  never  be  with 
justice  either  neglected  or  depreciated.  The  propor- 
tion does  not  aftinn  anything  whatever  in  regard  to 
the  influence  of  prolongation  of  labour  upon  the  conse- 
quent maternal  mortality  ;  nor  docs  it  affirm  anything 
whatever  as  to  the  dangerousness  of  the  pains  of 
labour.  It  affirms  nothing  in  regai'd  to  any  individual 
case.  It  merely  asserts  the  general  law,  that  as  labours 
increase  in  duration,  or  becomo  protracted,  they  are 
also  accompanied  or  followed  by  a  greater  maternal 
mortality. 

A  proposition  such  as  this  scarcely  requires  proot 
As  labour  becomes  protracted,  so  does  life ;  and  we 
kuow  that  every  hour  of  life  added  in  adult  age 
increases  the  mortality  of  mankind.  But  in  the  human 
female  mauy  dangers  accompany  the  function  of  child- 
bearing,  and  combine  to  raise,  for  the  childbed  month  I 
at  least,  the  mortality  of  females  very  far  above  what  I 
can  be  accounted  for  by  the  mere  general  law  appli- 
cable to  all  mankind.  The  dangers  of  childbearing  arc, 
for  the  most  part,  concentrated  into  the  period  of 
labour,  or  derive  from  it  their  origin.  The  longer  the 
labour,  there  will  be  the  more  opportunities  for  such 
dangers  to  intervene ;  and  hence  it  naturally  follows, 
that  the  mortality  of  women  in  parturition  and  child- 
bed increases  with  the  increasing  duration  of  labour. 

But  this  proposition  has  been  confirmed  by  nume-  J 
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rical  iuvestigations.  I  shall  avail  myself  of  Simpson's 
careful  calculations,*  made  from  the  data  contained  in 
Dr.  CoUiios'  admirable  report  of  the  Dublin  Lying-in 
Hospital  for  a  like  purpose.  Dr.  Collins  has  in  bi.s 
report  stated  the  duration  of  labour  in  15,850  ca-ses, 
of  which  138  proved  fatal.  Table  CXXX.  exhibits 
these  cases,  arranged  so  as  to  show  that  the  maternal 
mortality  increases  as  the  duration  of  the  process  of 
labour  is  augmented.  It  requires  no  explanation  or 
commentary. 

TABLE  CXXX. 


Dunitian  nf  Labour. 

Number  of 
Ddiveries. 

Mnmber  of 
DotUuL 

^^r" 

Within  I  boiiT 

3537 

11 

1  in  322 

From  2  to  3  hours 

GOOD 

2C 

1  in  231 

From  ■!  to  ()  hours 

3875 

2!) 

1  in  134 

From  7  to  1 2  hours 

1672 

21 

1  in     80 

From  13  to  24  hours 

502 

19 

1  in     26 

From  25  to  36  hours 

134 

6 

1  in    17 

Above  36  honra 

130 

24 

lin      6 

Such,  then,  is  the  statement  and  demonstration  of  this 
proposition. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  table  of  Dr.  Collins' 
data  gives  us  no  information  as  to  the  special  mortality 
of  labours  of  extremely  short  duration,  finished  at 
various  periods  lees  than  one  hour.  It  is  a  very 
general  opinion,  and  I  believe  a  very  correct  one,  that 
very    rapid  labours  are,  comparatively  speaking,  in- 

■  Provincial  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  1848,  p.  602. 
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jurious  aud  dangerous.  And  more  minute  invcBtiga- 
tion  as  to  the  relations  of  very  brief  labours  to  raatcraal 
mortality,  will  probably  show  that  there  is  a  limit,  at 
some  point  within  an  hour,  beneath  which,  if  labours 
go  on  diminishing  in  brevity,  they  increase  in  mor- 
tality* 

It  must  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  peculiar 
case  of  primiparouB  women  is  included  in  the  data. 
These  have  such  peculiar  conditions  and  dangers  as 
must  manifestly  render  their  admixture  with  others 
prejudicial  to  the  value  of  the  data,  as  demonstratiug 
the  proposition  under  consideration.  It  is  desirable 
to  have  tables  like  that  cited,  composed  of  labours 
following  pregnancies  all  of  the  same  number. 

It  is  not  my  pm-pose  here  to  trace  faither  than  in 
a  single  author  the  history  of  this  proposition.  It  haa 
been  stated,  in  terms  almost  identical  with  those  I  have 
used,  by  Professor  J.  Y.  Simpson,  and  confirmed  by  the 
table  which  I  have  adduced.  To,  him,  therefore,  belongs 
the  merit  of  formally  enunciating  it.f  This  we  admit, 
although  it  would  be  scarcely  a  stretch  of  literary 
justice  to  refuse  him  any  credit  whatever  in  connectioD 
with  it ;  for  it  will  al'terwards  appear  that  he  has  bo 
misunderstood  and  so  used  the  principle,  and  the  table 

•  Hippocrates  is  quoted  Iiy  Taniier  {tk  /a  Fi^vre  PuerplraU, 
p.  63)  OS  saying  tbat  a  sudden  oud  easy  labour  should  be  looked 
on  witli  BUspicion,  eapeciolly  if  the  woman  be  alreudy  aick  or  lau- 
guiahtng.  Such  labours  (he  adds)  have  often  Iho  moat  tatal  coo- 
sequences. 

t  Provincial  Med.  iiml  Surff.  Jounutl,  loc  rit ;  ObsittrU  WotU, 
vol  i.  p.  527. 
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OQ  which  alone  he  founds  it,  that  liis  merit  in  the 
matter  can  be  established  only  by  separating  the  two 
or  three  sentences  containing  the  bare  principle  and 
table  from  the  mass  of  writing  and  argument  in  which 
he  has  enveloped  them. 

We  find  this  author  6rst  using  the  statistics  of 
Table  CXXX.  to  show  that  "  the  mortality  accom- 
panying labour  is  regidated  principally  by  the  previous 
length  and  degree  of  the  patient's  sufferings  and 
struggles.  In  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital  (he  says), 
when  under  Dr.  Collins'  able  care,  out  of  all  the 
women,  7050  in  number,  who  were  delivered  within  a 
period  of  two  hours  from  the  commencement  of  labour, 
twenty-two  died,  or  one  in  every  320.  In  452  of  his 
cases,  the  labour  was  prolonged  above  twenty  hours  ; 
and  of  these  452,  forty-two  died,  or  one  in  everj- 
eleven — a  difference  enormous  in  its  amount,  and  one 
surely  calculated  to  force  us  all  to  think  seriously  and 
dispassionately  of  the  effects  of  severe  suffering  upon 
the  maternal  constitution."*  Now,  it  is  evident  tliat 
these  statistics  afford  no  ground  whatever  for  such 
reflections.  No  doubt,  sufferings  and  sti-ugglcs  are 
important  elements  in  the  history  of  any  labour  or  set 
of  laboiu^ ;  but  nothing  in  regard  to  the  influence  of 
suflerings  and  struggles  upon  the  mortality  of  parturi- 
tion can  be  wrested  from  the  statistics  adduced.  These 
statistics  support  only  the  general  proposition  (the 
first)  as  to  the  relation  of  duration  to  mortality  of 
*  MorUhly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  October  1848 ;  and 
OlnUetric  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  689. 
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liibour.  This  relation  is  determined  by  a  thousand 
circumstances,  known  and  unknown,  besides  sufferings 
and  struggles,  in  regard  to  the  special  baneful  iuilueuce 
of  which  lust  it  affords  scarcely  the  slightest  presump- 
tion. 

When  thus  using  Dr.  Collins'  data,  Sir  J.  Y.  Simp- 
son was  simultaneously  engaged  in  his  defence  of 
auEeathesia  in  midwifery.  In  this  cause,  Bearchmg 
everywhere  for  arguments  to  convince  Professor  AleigB, 
he  may  be  to  a  great  extent  excused,  even  when  again 
falling  into  his  former  error  in  the  use  of  these  statis- 
tics. Addressing  his  transatlantic  friend,  and  speaking 
of  the  pain  of  labour,  he  says,  "  It  is  ssife  in  proportion 
to  its  shortness,  and  dangerous  in  jiroportion  to  its 
length.  In  the  Dublin  Hospital,  the  tables  of  which 
afford  the  only  data  on  this  point  that  I  know  to  refer 
to,  when  the  women  were  four  hours  in  labour,  more 
subsequently  died  than  when  their  pain  did  not  exceed 
two  hours ;  of  those  that  were  eight  hours  in  labour, 
more  subsequently  died  than  of  those  that  were  four 
hours  ill ;  of  those  that  were  twelve  hours  in  suffering, 
more  died  than  of  those  that  were  eight :  and  so  on,  in 
a  regular  progression.  The  longer  this  supposed  salu- 
tary and  conscr\'ative  manifestation  of  life-force  (as 
Dr.  Meigs  terms  it),  the  greater  became  the  mortality. 
....  etc."*  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  this 
argument  did  not  convince  Dr.  Meigs,  since  it  is  as 
illogical  iu  its  use  as  it  is  wrong  in  its  essence.     What 

"  Assotiiition  Medical  Jmrtuil,  July  1853,  p.  582.      Ohtttne 

JForh,  vol,  ii,  ]».  710. 
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accoucheur  could  for  a  moment  resist  the  argument,  if 
true  ?  It  is  not  our  object  here  to  discuss  the  iufluence 
of  painfulneae,  or  sufferings  and  struggles,  or,  in  short, 
of  whatever  auisathesia  could  annul,  upon  the  maternal 
mortality  of  labours ;  we  shall  only  say,  that  all  ac- 
coucheurs must  recognise  it  as  a  great  exaggeration,  to 
imply  that  pain,  etc.,  has  any  such  immense  influence 
as  Dr.  Meiga  is  asked  to  believe.  Were  it  so,  then 
aUEBsthesia  should  deprive  parturition  of  its  most  for- 
midable sources  of  mortality. 

In  defending  his  views  with  regard  to  turning  in 
cases  of  deformed  pelvis,  we  find  the  same  author 
reverting  to  the  same  statistics  of  Dr.  Collins  for 
assistance.  Here  he  supplies  evidence  against  his  own 
former  use  of  these  data,  or  vice  versd.  For  he  now 
interprets  them  as  affording  "  ample  evidence  that, 
contrary  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  obstetric  pro- 
fession, the  mere  length  of  the  labour  is  a  most  serious 
and  important  element  in  reference  to  the  degree  of 
danger  and  fatality  accompanying  the  process."**  But 
again,  it  will  be  evident  that  these  statistics  afford  no 
ground  for  attributing  the  maternal  mortality  to  length 
or  duration  of  labour  as  a  cause,  just  as  they  afforded 
no  ground  for  attributing  the  same  mortality  to  the 
pain,  etc.,  of  the  process.  The  proposition,  that  the 
increasing  length  of  labour  is  accompanied  by  an  in- 
creasing mortality,  is  a  proposition  at  once  true  and 
proved  by  the  statistics  in  question;  while  the  pro- 

•  frovineial  Med.  and  Surg.  Jminuil,  Feb.  9,  1848,  p.  68; 
and  Obsletrk  Warh,  ToL  i.  p.  537. 
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position,  that  the  "  mere  length  of  the  labour  is  a  must 
serious  and  important  element  in  reference  to  thf 
degree  of  danger  and  fatality  accompanying  the  pro- 
cess," is  one,  to  say  the  least,  very  questionable,  and 
one  to  which  the  statistics  afford  no  coimtenance.  It 
is  not  necessary  further  to  point  out  that,  if  the  statis- 
tics so  often  referred  to  show  that  pain,  etc,  is  the 
cause  of  the  mortality,  the  same  statistics  cannot  show 
that  the  mere  duration  is  the  cause  of  it ;  and  if 
they  prove  either  of  these  two  points,  they  cannot  be 
fairly  extended  so  as  to  demonstrate  our  first  propo- 
sition. 

Dr.  CoUius  justly  objected  to  Dr.  Simpson's  uses  of 
his  data.  Tlie  truth  that  was  in  them  CoUins  rejected 
along  with  the  error.  A  man  of  practical  sagacity  and 
immense  experience,  he  at  once  repelled  Dr.  Simpson's 
erroneous  conclusions,  from  the  data  in  his  Pi-aciiad 
Treatise,  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  pain  and  of 
length  of  labour  upon  maternal  mortality.  The  inward 
testimony  of  his  experience  was  so  strong  as  to  lead 
him  instantly,  and  without  analysing  the  statistical 
reasoning,  to  denounce  these  couchisions  aa  visionary 
and  extravagant.  The  truth  of  oui-  fii-st  proposition  he 
never  grappled  with.  It  had  no  apparent  practical  , 
beai'ings ;  and  therefore  lie  refused  to  consider  it 

Dr.  Collins  might  have  gone  a  little  farther.     It  I 
would  have  been  quite  a  legitimate  use  of  Sir  J.  Y. 
Simpson's  argument,  aa  to  the  influence  of  length  of  I 
labour  upon  the  maternal  mortality,  to  turn  it  against  I 
the  whole  practice  of  anaesthesia  in  midwifery.     For  j 
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it  is  a  vi.Ty  general  belief  that  aniesthetiL's,  by  dimin- 
ishing tlie  force  of  the  uterine  contractiona,  increase  the 
duration  of  labour,  at  least  in  many  cases.  Hence  it 
follows,  if  Dr.  Simpson  is  right  in  regard  to  the  bane- 
ful influence  of  mere  length  of  labour,  that  anaesthesia 
must  tend  to  increase  the  maternal  mortality.  But, 
as  we  have  shown  that  the  statistics  do  not  demon- 
strate this  baneful  influence  of  mere  length  of  labour, 
the  opponents  of  ansesthesia  are  deprived  of  this  other- 
wise strong  ai'gument  provided  for  them  by  the  greatest 
promoter  of  the  practice. 

Before  advancing  to  the  second  proposition,  I  shall 
illustrate  the  errora  fallen  into  with  regard  to  the  first 
by  a  reference  to  a  subject  long  within  the  recognised 
domain  of  statistics. 


TABLE  CXXXI. 


Period  of  Life. 


At  the  age  of  SO  years 


Proportion  of  Da«th». 


This  one  hundred  and  thirty-first  table  may  be 
assumed  to  be  a  correct  statement  of  the  mortality  of 
mankind  at  difierent  periods  of  life.  An  intelligent 
actuary  will  at  once  say,  that  it  proves  that  the  mor- 
tality of  mankind  increases  with  the  increasing  duration 
of  life,  just  as  he  would  recognise  our  former  table  as 
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bearing  direct  testimony  to  the  truth  of  our  first  pro- 
position. But  such  an  actuaiy  will  never  say  or  admit 
that  the  adjoiuing  table  proves  anything  with  regard  to 
the  sufferinga  and  struggles,  or  pain,  endured  by  man- 
kind, or  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  advancing  life.  It 
cannot  be  proved  by  our  former  table  that  the  mortality 
accompanying  labour  ia  regulated  principally  by  the 
previous  length  and  degree  of  the  patient's  sufferings 
and  struggles  (uor  is  it  true)  ;  so  it  cannot  be  proved  by 
this  table  that  the  mortality  of  mankind  is  regulated 
principally  by  the  previous  length  and  degree  of  the 
individual's  sufferings  and  struggles  (nor  is  it  true). 
It  cannot  be  proved  by  oiu-  former  table  that  the  suffer^ 
ings  of  labour  are  safe  in  proportion  to  their  shortnce% 
and  dangerous  in  proportion  to  their  length  (uor  is  it 
true) ;  so  it  cannot  be  proved  by  this  table  that  the 
pains  occurring  during  life  are  safe  in  proportion  to  their 
shortness,  and  dangerous  in  proportion  to  their  length 
{nor  is  it  true).  It  cannot  be  proved  by  our  former 
table  that,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  ob- 
stetric profession,  the  mere  length  of  laboiu-  is  a  most 
serious  and  important  element  in  reference  to  the  degree 
of  danger  and  fatality  accompanying  the  process  (nor 
is  it  true) ;  so  it  cannot  be  proved  by  this  table  that, 
contrary  to  the  general  opinion  of  mankind,  and  of  the 
medical  profession,  the  mere  length  of  life  is  a  most 
serious  and  important  element  in  reference  to  the 
degree  of  danger  and  fatality  accompanying  life  (nor 
is  it  true). 
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2d  Proposition.— The  duration  of  labour  is  only 
an  inconsiderahle  part  of  the  many  causes  {sinyU  or 
combined)  of  the  mortality  of  women  in  parturition 
and  the  subsequent  childbed. 

As  we  have,  under  our  first  proposition,  cleared 
away  many  of  the  incumbrances  of  the  wliole  subject, 
the  treatment  of  tliis  second  will  be  much  more  brief. 

There  is  no  obstetrical  doctrine  more  deeply  im- 
pressed on  all  the  valuable  literature  of  our  profession 
than  this,  that  the  mere  duration  of  labour,  considered 
in  itself  and  apart  from  other  causes  of  danger  likely 
to  spring  up  as  the  process  becomes  protracted,  is  of 
little  importance,  so  far,  at  least,  as  recovery  of  the 
mother  is  concerned.  This  doctrine  is  embodied  in 
the  ever-recurring  inculcation  of  patience,  as  the  highest 
virtue  of  both  mother  and  attendant,  in  many  and 
various  circumstances  of  distress  during  labour.  Some- 
times it  is  expressed  in  au  apophthegm,  "  Meddlesome 
midwifery  is  bad ;"  at  all  times  it  ls  diligently  in- 
stilled into  the  minds  of  young  midwives  and  ac- 
coucheurs. Unlike  our  first  proposition,  a  compara- 
tively barren  theorem,  this  is  one  of  the  best  recognised 
and  most  valuable  doctrines  in  obstetrics.  It  is,  there- 
fore, of  the  utmost  consequence  to  defend  and  con- 
firm it* 

The  proposition  does  not  affirm  that  the  mere 
duration  of  labour  is  of  uo  importance, — quite  the 
reverse.     Far  less  does  it  affirm  that  the  duration  of 

*  See  Harvoj'a  Works,  Sydonliam  edition,  p.  534,  for  his 
opiniot)  of  the  influence  of  iluration  of  labour. 
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liibour,  with  the  accompanying  pain  and  atrnggles,  is  I 
not  a  very  considerable  element  in  the  history  of  every  * 
ease.  It  says  nothing  in  regard  to  the  very  important 
effects  of  the  duration  of  labour  after  bad  symptoms  1 
or  dangerous  complications  have  supervened.  It  asscrto  | 
that  the  duration  of  labour  is  in  itself  {per  se)  only  an  I 
incon8ideral>Ie  part  (probably  a  very  inconsiderable  | 
part)  of  the  many  causes  of  the  mortality  of  women  1 
from  parturition  and  its  consequences. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  evidence  in  favour  of  this 
proposition  is  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  ancient  and  gener- 
ally received  opinion  of  the  profession.*  It  rests  upon  i 
what  may  be  called  the  instincts  of  all  experienced  1 
accoucheurs.  In  a  science  like  medicine,  where  so  ] 
little  is  capable  of  absolute  demonstration,  ancient  I 
traditions,  especially  if  supported  by  the  opinions  of  ] 
the  great  and  wise,  are  among  the  most  valuable  and  [ 
tmstworthy  guides  of  practice, 


'  In  nttemptin^  the  defence  of  the  opposite  view,  Sii  J.  ¥. 
says — "I  am  fully  aware  that  when  I  state  my  con- 
viction tlmt  the  mere  degree  of  dutation  and  continuance  of  a 
lahour  is  per  se  dangeroua  both  to  the  motber  and  child,  and  Tery 
often  fatal  even  in  ils  influence,  I  venture  to  broach  a  doctrine 
which  stands  up  olilio  against  the  opinion  and  the  practice  of  some 
of  the  highest  authorities  in  the  obstetric  profession. 

"  About  half  a-century  ago,  when  treating  of  the  influence  of 
the  duration  of  labour  in  difficult  and  iuatrumental  deliveries,  Pr. 
Osbom  observed — '  I  believe  it  is  confirmed  by  general  obeerra- 
tion,  that  women  recover  at  least  aa  well  after  long,  lingering,  and 
laborious  labour!>.  the  duration  of  wliich  may  have  been  extended 
to  several  days,  as  after  the  easiest,  quickest,  and  moat  natural  do- 
livery.'     In  making  this  remark,  Dr.  Osborn  stated,  not  hia  own  I 
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But  tlie  proposition  may  be  supported  most  satis- 
factorily, both  by  direct  and  indirect  evidence.  Were 
it  true  that,  "  contrary  to  the  general  opinion  of  the 
obstetric  profession,  the  mere  length  of  the  labour  is  a 
most  serious  and  important  element  in  reference  to  the 
degree  of  danger  and  fatality  accompanying  the  pro- 
cess," then  a  -well-established  rule  of  philosophising 
must  be  declared  to  be  at  fault.  It  was  a  maxim  of 
Newton's,  that  no  more  causes  are  to  be  admitted  than 
are  true  and  sufficient  to  explain  the  effects.  Few 
indeed  will  ever  be  found  to  assert  that  any  obstetric 
patient  dies  without  a  very  evident,  true,  and  sufficient 
cause.  The  causes  of  such  deaths  are  very  various 
no  doubt ;  but  the  mere  length  of  labour  is,  by  New- 
ton's maxim,  excluded  from  the  number,  as  the  truth 
of  its  influence  is  in  question,  and  it  is  not  required  to 
explain  the  phenomena. 

Moreover,  it  is  always  true  in  nature  that  imifonnity 
of  cause  insm-es  uniformity  of  effect.  This  axiom 
also  is  at  variance  with  the  belief  that  mere  duration 
of  labour  is  an  important  cause  of  fatality  in  the  pro- 
opinion  only,  but,  1  believe,  tbe  general  opinion  of  the  accoucheurs 
of  his  time  ;  and  the  some  doctrine,  little,  or  not  at  all  uodified, 
Btill  continues  to  be  taught  and  acted  upon,  down  to  the  present 
day,  in  the  great  English  and  Irish  schools  of  midwifery,  as  the  able 
and  excellent  writings  of  {for  example)  Profeaaors  Davis  and 
Murphy,  in  London,  and  Bra.  Collina  and  Beatty,  in  Dublin,  etc., 
fully  testify." — Prat'hiciul  iledieal  ami  Sutffical  Journal,  Feb.  9, 
1848,  p.  57. 

In  contrast  with  the  above  quotation,  the  student  may  do  well 
to  peruse  some  remarks  by  Dr,  Beatty  in  his  Contrihultom  to 
Mrdieiiur  and  Mulwi/enj,  p.  43. 
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ccsa.  For  it  is  a  common  observation,  that  after  long 
laboura,  even  after  the  longest  uncomplicated  labours, 
there  is  often  unusually  rapid  recovery.  In  the  great 
mass  of  very  long  cases  there  is  generally  present  some 
distinct  and  dangerous  complication,  which  obecurea 
the  iufluenee  of  the  mere  length  of  the  labour,  and 
destroys  their  value  as  arguments  with  regard  to  tbo 
effects  of  mere  protraction.  Again,  in  ehort  and  easy 
labours,  where  duration  aa  a  cause  of  fatalitj%  supposed 
by  some  to  be  supremely  important,  is  absent,  there  ia 
still  a  cousideralile  mortality. 

Dr.  Collins  has  distinguished  himself  by  his  zealous 
defence  of  the  doctrine  embodied  in  our  second  propo- 
sition, maintaining,  as  he  does,  that  the  mortality  from 
protraction  of  labour,  apart  from  other  causes,  is  com- 
paratively small.  His  elaborate  Practical  Tr^atise- 
eontains  no  record  of  any  patient  dying  from  the  mere 
length  of  the  labour ;  and  his  experienee,  founded  on 
his  wide  field  of  observation,  leads  him  to  consider  mere 
protraction  of  labour  an  inconsiderable  cause  of  mateiv 
nal  mortality.  It  would  be  difficult  to  adduce  statistics, 
at  least  from  Dr.  Collins'  work,  to  prove  our  second 
proposition.  We  have  already  shown  bow  erroneously 
statistics  framed  from  the  data  in  his  work  have  been 
used,  and  pushed  forward  as  if  proving  that  our  second 
proposition  is  false.  But  some  of  Dr.  Collins'  data  are 
almost  sis  valuable  as  if  they  were  positive  proofs,  from 
tlic  light  which  they  throw  on  the  real  causes  of  death 
in  protracted  cases. 

To  take  one  aspect  of  Dr.  Collins'  cases,  as  he  has 
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himself  given  it.*  Of  16,414  parturient  women  under 
his  care  in  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  forty-two 
died  whose  labours  were  longer  than  twenty  hours. 
"  Of  the  forty-two,  tliree  died  of  tj-phua  fever ;  nine  of 
puerperal  fever ;  one  of  stricture  of  the  intestine,  with 
effusion  into  the  thorax ;  three  where  the  placenta  was 
retained ;  two  of  convulsions ;  one  of  abdominal  in- 
Hammation  previous  to  labom- ;  nine  of  rupture  of  the 
utenis  ;  one  of  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  with  pus 
in  the  uterine  sinuses  ;  three  of  anomalous  disease  ;  one 
of  diffuse  cellular  inflammation ;  six  of  inflammation, 
etc.,  subsequent  to  difficult  labour ;  one  of  ulceration 
and  sloughing  of  the  vagina ;  one  of  disease  of  the 
lungs  and  hemorrhage  ;  and  one  of  abdominal  abscess." 
Here  it  is  evident  that  we  have  a  list  of  causes  of  death, 
apart  from  mere  duration  of  labour,  in  all  the  eases 
where  the  length  of  the  process  exceeded  twenty  hours. 
No  doubt  the  mere  length  of  the  labour  may  have  been 
an  aggravation  in  all  these  cases,  but  of  this  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever  in  Dr.  Collins'  data,  however  ar- 
ranged ;  and  we  must  accept  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Collins, 
who  took  care  of  all  the  cases — an  opinion  sanctioned 
by  previous  general  acceptation  for  ages,  that  protrac- 
tion of  labour  was  an  inconsiderable  part  of  the  many 
causes  of  this  maternal  mortality  in  childbed. 

The  true  bearing  upon  the  great  question  before  ua, 
of  the  statement  just  quoted  from  Dr.  Collins,  has  been 
altogether  misconceived  in  some  quarters.    Dr.  Collins' 
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Statement  has  been  represented  as  "  a  list  merely  of 
such  injuries  and  diseases  as  tedious  labour  does  pn>- 
duce  ; "  and  it  is  added,  as  if  it  were  an  apt  illustration, 
that  "  long  ago  surgeons  always  used  to  argue,  in  regard 
to  their  lithotomy  and  other  eases,  that  the  deaths 
were  from  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  intestines,  or  disease  of  the  kidneys,  or  of 
the  liver,  or — anything,  in  fact,  but  the  operation 
itself.  Modern  surgery  (it  is  said)  does  not  admit  of 
such  pathological  casuistry.  Nor  does  modem  mid- 
wifery." *  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  stop  to  con- 
tradict the  indiscreet  reproach  so  easily  cast  upon  old 
surgery-  and  surgeons.  Let  us  submit  for  a  moment, 
and  for  argument's  sake,  to  consider  it  true^and  only 
for  a  moment,  as  its  irrelevancy  will  be  easily  made 
apparent.  These  old  surgeons  argued  that  their 
patients  did  not  die  of  lithotomy,  or  of  its  conae- 
quences.  Dr.  Collins  does  not  argue  that  his  patients 
did  not  die  of  labour  and  its  consequences ;  on  the 
contrary  he  admits  it.  Dr.  Collins  argues,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Dr.  Simpson,  that  the  "mere  length  of  labour 
was  not  a  cause  of  death."  To  make  a  just  use  of  the 
analogy  above  given,  Dr.  Simpson  should  have  con- 
demned the  old  surgeons  for  not  considering  the  mere 
duration  of  the  operation  of  lithotomy  as  a  chief  cause 
of  the  mortality  of  the  operation.  Dr.  Simpson  wishes 
us  to  condemn  the  old  surgeons  for  not  admitting  iofliun- 
mation  of  the  bladder  and  intestines,  etc.,  as  causes  of 
"  Protitirial  Mfiical  nwl  Surgii-al  Jmirnai.  Nov.  1,  18*8, 
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death  in  connectiou  with  lithotomy.  In  his  zeal  to 
prove  thtj  importance  of  mere  duration  of  laliour  in 
reference  to  the  fatality  of  the  process,  he  censures  Dr. 
Collins  for  admitting  exactly  analogous  diseases  as 
causes  of  death  in  connection  with  labour.  Moreover, 
when  Dr.  Simpson  speaks  of  "tedious"  labour,  he 
uses  a  well-known  term,  implying  a  great  deal  more 
than  mere  length  of  labour.  When  he  aays  that 
tedious  labour  produces  such  diseases  as  Dr.  Collins 
enumerates,  then  he  and  Dr.  Collins  are  at  one,  and  he 
had  no  right  to  address  him  as  if  committing  a  very 
great  error.  When  he  says  that  tedious  labour  pro- 
duces these  effects,  he  is  not  differing  from,  but  agree- 
ing with,  the  whole  profession ;  only,  he  is  deserting 
the  position  which  Dr.  Collins  attacked,  and  which  he 
would  fain  appear  still  to  hold.  For  hie  statement  is, 
not  that  tedious  labour  leads  to  these  causes  of  death 
— a  true  one  ;  but  "  that  the  mere  degree  of  duration 
and  continuance  of  labour  is,  per  se,  dangerous  both 
to  the  mother  and  child,  and  veiy  often  fatal  even  in 
its  influence  ;" — a  doctrine  without  foundation. 

The  element  of  mere  duration  of  labour  is,  in  fatal 
cases,  so  mixed  up  with  other  circumstances,  that  I 
despair  of  medical  philosophers  being  ever  able  so  to 
handle  obstetric  statistics  as  to  make  them  yield  any- 
thing like  an  approximation  to  a  proper  estimate  of 
its  baneful  influence.  In  protracted  cases,  with  no 
other  evident  dangerous  complication,  it  is  a  common 
remark  that  the  patients  appear  to  make  unusually 
rapid  i-ecoveries. 

'2  B 
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In  tedious  cases  it  is  not  the  protraction  which  | 
causes  the  complications  and  danger,  but  the  complica- 
tions which  cause  the  protraction  and  danger,  leaving  | 
the  mere  protraction  as  a  negation,  destitute  of  any  ] 
presiding  influence. 

Such  is  the  statement  of,  and  evidence  for,  ouri 
second  proposition. 


In  the  discussion  between  Dr.  Collins  and  Dr. 
Simpson  as  to  the  influence  of  mere  duration  of  labour 
upon  maternal  mortaUty,  we  have  seen  that  the  latter, 
by  his  use  of  Table  CXXX.,  tried  to  prove  that  Dr. 
Collins  was  wrong  in  asserting  that  the  mortality  of 
mothers  from  protracted  labour  was  strikingly  small 
Although  Dr.  CoUins  was  not  very  happy  in  his  state- 
ment of  his  views,  and  sometimes  not  to  be  justified 
in  his  arguments,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
essence  of  the  truth  of  our  second  proposition,  as 
bearing  on  practice,  was  contained  in  his  defence  of 
his  views. 

Dr.  Collins  was  personally  engaged  in  watching 
and  managing  the  great  mass  of  cases  reported  in  his 
valuable  Practical  Treatise.  This  circumstance  will 
always  give  his  views  a  peculiar  force  and  value,  even 
were  his  reputation  as  an  author  and  observer  not  so 
high  as  it  deservedly  is.  It  was  at  least  rash  in  any 
author,  addressing  Dr.  Collins,  to  say — "  Against  the 
truth  of  your  own  recorded  opinions  I  appeal  to  the 
truth  of  your  own  recorded  facts.  Against  your  own 
doctrines  I  appeal  merely  to  your  own  data."    Such  are 
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indeed  very  tame  expressions  compared  with  others 
that  appeared  in  this  controversy.  And  yet  we  think 
we  have  made  it  evident  that  Collins,  in  common  with 
the  general  mass  of  the  profession,  was  right  in  regard 
to  the  main  question,  and  his  opponent  TVTong.  Any 
one  who  reads  the  controversy  mil  find  in  it  an  ad- 
mirable illustration  of  the  fable  of  the  two  knights 
looking  at  opposite  sides  of  the  same  shield.  But 
although  to  a  careful  perusal  this  becomes  e\ident,  it 
is  only  just  to  add  that  with  Dr.  Collins  rested  the 
practical  truth,  fairly  founded  on  experience,  while 
some  theoretical  truth  was  fitfully  maintained  by  his 
opponent,  yet  so  aa  almost  to  be  concealed  by  error. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  such  reasoning 
as  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson  adopts  in  this  controversy  would 
lead  to.  It  appears  to  us  that,  if  he  had  looked 
whither  his  arguments  might  lead,  he  would  have 
himself  been  probably  deterred  from  urging  them.  If 
mere  length  of  labour  be  an  important  element  in  the 
causation  of  deaths  from  labour,  then  certainly  patience 
is  no  virtue  in  an  accoucheur.  If  mere  length  of 
labour  be  as  he  describes  it,  then  meddlesome  mid- 
wifery must,  I  fear,  be  declared  good  instead  of  bad.  If 
mere  length  of  labour  be  as  important  as  he  represents 
it,  then  any  treatment  which  will  accelerate  delivery 
may  be  easily  defended.  If  it  be  right  to  disregard 
all  the  real  causes  of  danger  and  death  in  labours,  as 
this  author  does,  in  order  to  make  prominent  the 
danger  of  protraction,  with  the  ulterior,  view  of  sup- 
porting an  artificial  interference  which  accelerates  the 
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ptoeoK,  tihan  a  Ulce  naacaung  may  b*  vaed  to  flb|i|Mft 
Hie  most  abBtud  and  nnjiatifiaUi)  mnawuMB,  and  Aa 
art  of  midwifeiy  will  be  at  the  mevoy  of  any  ifmuna 
leasoner,  how6v»  HI  founded  hia  argoioenta  may  ba 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  wwds  to  enter  £irtiur  om 
Uik  discoBmon  of  tb*  influence  <tf  tiie  doetzine  ef  the 
duration  of  labour.  The  doetadne  has  importaiit  >dla- 
tions  to  the  mortality  of  children,  in  partuziticMi**  and 
to  other  mattera.  It  ia  enough  here  to  point  osfc  dMl^ 
in  connection  wil^  these  questioiu^  Hm  same  axoES  m 
leascaiing  have  been  committed  as  have  been  made  m 
tracing  the  bearing  of  tiie  doctdne  <m  the  Bdartal^  of 
mothers. 

*  I  beg  to  tefor  ttia  stsdent  -who  wUhM  to  pimu  tim  tal^ 
to  •  pMpw  I7  Obmmt,  in  tlu  jTmolMI,  ^  Ml,  18SS. 


PART   X. 


ON  THE  DURATION  OF  PREGNANCT. 

In  many  of  the  elaborate  eaaaya  which  have  been 
written  on  the  subject  of  the  duration  of  pregnancy 
in  women  and  in  the  inferior  animals,  it  has  appeared 
to  me  that  an  important  Boorce  of  error  lies  concealed.* 
The  exposition  of  it  will,  I  trust,  throw  some  light  on 
this  interesting  subject ;  and  I  am  sure  that,  when  it 

*  In  the  following  passage  Montgomery  (Si'jne  of  PregtMney, 
p.  503)  evidently  confuaes  ioseminntion  and  conception.  "It  is, 
I  think  (says  he),  univereally  admitted  that  a  woman  may  conceive 
on.  any  day  of  the  interval  between  one  menstruation  and  another." 
Writing  after  the  original  publication  of  my  remarks  in  the  text, 
and  probably  referring  to  them,  Montgomery  admits  the  source  of 
error  pointed  out,  but  illogically  refuses  it  any  place  in  his  calcula- 
tions. He  says  (p.  509) — "  It  has  been  su^ested  that  pregnancy 
should  be  dated,  not  from  the  single  fruitful  intercourse,  or  insemi- 
nation, which  has  produced  it,  but  from  tlie  time  when  the  ovum 
comes  into  contact  with  the  semen  maaculinum,  which  union  aliould 
be  considered  aa  constituting  conception.  Now,  this  may  be  true  ; 
but  supposing  it  so,  how  are  we  to  make  it  available  in  practice  1" 
(Dr.  Montgomery  re/mes  to  makt  it  avaiUiiik  even  in  nasoning.) 
"  Ib  not  our  attempting  to  do  so  more  likely  to  engender  confusion 
than  to  lead  to  satisfactory  results  t"  .  .  .  "If  this  view  were 
adopted,"  he  most  erroneously  believes  and  says,  "  we  sbonld  bave  no 
meana  of  calculating  the  period  of  gestation  with  anything  like  an 
approximation  to  accuracy  in  any  case." 
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oomat  to  be  cconpletety  investigated,  oar  notioiM  «  to 
the  duration  of  preguaiK^  mil  be  mnch  moro  d^nite 
and  satis&ctoiy  than  they  now  are.  I  proceed  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  this*  particular  poin^  ssd  tiicn 
bri^j  to  diecnas  the  general  qneetion. 


INSEMINATION    AND   CONCEPTION. 


CHAPTER   I. 

THE    INTERVAL   BETWEEN    INSEMINATION   AND 
CONCEPTION. 

In  commonemg,  it  will  be  uaeM  to  define  the  meaning 
to  be  attached  to  some  important  terms  frequently 
recurring  in  this  discuBaion — viz.  insemination,  con- 
ception, and  impregnation.  By  the  word  insemination 
is  to  be  understood  simply  the  injection  of  semen  into 
the  genital  passages,  the  result  of  sexual  conjunction. 
By  conception  is  to  be  understood  the  more  hidden 
and  mysterious  union  of  the  semen  and  ovum ;  while 
the  word  impregnation  implies  both  of  these  processes. 
The  confusion  of  the  two  former  of  these  different 
processes  is  so  general  among  obstetric  writers  that  it 
is  needless  to  quote  authorities  for  the  assertion.  That 
they  should  always  be  kept  distinct  in  studj-ing  this 
subject  will,  I  hope,  be  made  apparent.  For,  in  fixing 
the  commencement  of  pregnancy,  it  is  necessary  to 
date  from  the  period  of  conception.*  Authors,  in 
discussing  this  subject,  have  delighted    to  quote  as 

"  Joulin  {TmiU  Compkl  ^Accmth.  1866,  p.  149)  points  out 
this  source  of  error.  My  remarks  were  first  publislied  in  the 
Edinburgh  Mtdical  Journal  for  Mai-cli  1854. 
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crucial  examples  those  casea  where  the  data  of  an 
only  connection,  or  of  connections  within  a  short  and 
Umited  time,  could  be  satisfactorily  decided.  But  it 
is  e\'ident  that  such  a  date  only  fixes  the  time  of  in- 
semination, and  not  the  time  of  the  commencement  of 
pregnancy ;  for  a  woman  cannot  be  said  to  be  preg- 
nant whose  body  merely  contains  seminal  matter. 
Pregnancy  is  a  state  of  fertility,  of  breeding,  which,  as 
Leeuwenhoek  long  ago  pointed  out,*  cannot  be  said  to 
commence  until  such  time  has  elapsed  as  may  inter- 
vene between  insemination  and  the  union  of  the  ovum 
or  ova  and  semen.  This  period  of  time,  whatever  may 
be  its  possible  length,  must  be  subtracted  from  all 
these  supposed  crucial  cases  of  the  duration  of  preg- 
nancy. The  interval  described  as  the  duration  of 
pregnancy — that  is,  between  successful  insemination 
and  partiu:ition — must  be  considered  as,  in  strict  lan- 
guage, a  false  period ;  and  it  is  so  because  it  contains 
the  period  between  insemination  and  conception,  dur- 
ing which  a  woman  is  not  pregnant  Of  this  inten'al, 
then,  all  such  cases  must  be  curtailed. 

Veiy  little  has  aa  yet  been  ascertained  as  to  the 
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*  Hinc,  luec  animalcula  diutius  in  tuba  aive  matrice  poue 
vivere,  animo  prfceamebam  meo,  ac  quoque  noatne  mulierea  hod 
prnocifle  oo  die  rive  tempore,  quo  cum  viro  rem  babuemnt,  fecondna 
sive  gravidaa  fieri ;  sed  eaadem  post  octo,  aut  decern,  imo  plana 
quidem  dios,  postquom  coivenmt,  gravidas  posse  fieri,  quia  post 
aliquot  coitus  dies  ex  multia  saltcm  animalculis,  unum  ammalculmn 
eousque  pervenire  potest,  ut  punctum  aive  pnnctulum  iatad,  animal- 
cQlum  fovendo  aptmn,  attingut. — Arrnnn  Nnlunr,  'tr,,  ti'm.  iL  |it 
150,  edit  in  4to.     Lug.1  1708. 
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possible  length  of  thia  interval  It  was  my  intention 
to  have  attempted  to  make  it  out  in  regard  to  some  of 
the  lower  animals ;  but  my  inexperience  in  auch  in- 
vestigations, and  the  prcssui-e  of  other  avocations,  have 
hitherto  deterred  me  from  the  pursuit  of  this  object 
There  is,  then,  at  present  no  resource  in  this  question 
but  to  facta  already  known.  Now,  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  physiologists  that  for  impregnation  it  is  not 
necessaiy  that  the  semen  should  be  newly  expelled  by 
the  male.*  Animals  have  been  frequently  impregnated, 
by  Spallanzani  and  others,  with  semen,  which  has  not 
only  been  kept  for  some  time,  but  has  even  been 
variously  altered,  in  ceitain  properties  at  least,  in 
experiments.  And  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
time  during  which  the  semen  may  be  kept  without 
losing  its  virtues,  except  the  term  of  the  life  of  the 
spermatozoa. 

That  this  period  is  not  insignificant,  and  cannot  be 
passed  over  without  risk  of  important  error — -in  fact, 
that  it  may  extend  to  many  days  or  weeks— will  appear 
from  the  following  observations.    We  omit  the  facts  in 

*  "  On  opening  the  body  of  a  female  mammal,  one  or  more 
days  after  it  has  leceived  the  male,  somen  may  be  found  not  only 
in  the  body  and  boma  of  the  iitertia,  but  also  in  the  oviducts,  and 
on  the  surface  of  the  ovaiy.  The  spennatoioa  are  in  vigorous 
movement.  Theae  mny  retain  their  activity  for  a  week  or  more  in 
the  female  orffiiiis.  And  in  many  insects  this  period  of  time  ia 
much  greater.  Here  the  ova  are  only  expeUed  long  aflor  copula- 
tion. The  females,  therefore,  possess  a  special  receptacle  in  which 
the  moving  spermatoMa  are  preserved  until  the  ova  finally  reach 
them.  In  this  receptacle  their  acti\-ity  remains  uninjured  for  many 
months." — Valentin,  Ttxt-Book  of  Phyml     Eng,  tr.  p.  6il. 
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regard  to  animab  so  low  in  the  scale  aa  insects,  in  aomc 
of  the  females  of  which  the  semen  is  laid  up  in  cavities 
where  it  retains  its  power  for  months.  In  regard  to  the 
dog,  Leeuwenhoek  *  pointed  out  that  the  spermatozoa 
might  live  for  more  than  seven  days  preserved  in  a 
glass  tube ;  and  if  such  be  the  case  in  a  rude  experi- 
ment, it  may  be  expected  that  they  would  retain 
vitality  considerably  longer  in  the  passages  of  the 
bitch,  where  they  have  heat  and  moisture  supplied 
under  favourable  eircumstances.  That  they  do  live 
for  some  days  in  the  genital  passages  has  been  proved 
by  abundant  observations,  although  the  possible  length 
of  this  period  is  not  certain.  The  decision,  indeed,  of 
this  point  by  microscopic  observations  would  be  a  very 
difficult  matter,  as  it  would  involve  the  almost  impos- 
sible search  for  spermatozoa  over  every  part  of  a  long 
tract  of  mucous  membrane.  And  this  search  would  be 
necessary,  with  a  view  to  deciding  the  question  of  the 
interval  between  insemination  nnd  conception,  for  we 
know  by  the  experiments  of  Spallanzani  that  semen 
highly  diluted,  or,  in  other  words,  the  smallest  quantity 
of  semen,  is  sufficient  for  impregnation.f 

"  "  8i  enim  animalcula  plures  quara  aeptem  mtogroa  dies  in  tuh«  I 
vitrea  vivere  possint,  qnantam  temporia  ilia  in  tuatrice,  hia  atiinml-  m 
cuHb  recipieniiiB  ac  fovendis  iiaice  conatituta,  vivero  qaidem  po»~l 
Bont." — Arcaiut  Nal'irrr^  He.,  torn,  ii,  p.  150. 

t  These  obaervations  of  Spallanzani  have  bean  conaidenbtji 
modified  and  corrected  by  the  reeearchca  of  Mr.  Newport  npc 
tlio  quantity  or  number  of  spermatozoa  required  to  fecundate  t 
ovum  in  the  frog.  etc.  Soe  his  paper  iu  the  Loii'lon  Phil.  Tram.  | 
for  1863,  part  il 
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The  elaborate  experiments  of  Haighton,*  long  ago 
performed,  show  that  in  the  rabbit  conception  gener- 
ally does  not  take  place  till  about  fifty  hours,  or  more 
than  two  days,  after  insemination.  He  found  that 
division  of  the  fallopian  tube  earlier  than  this  time 
prevented  conception,  and  that,  after  waiting  longer 
the  conception  was  not  prevented  by  the  mutilation. 
It  thus  appeared  that  the  conjunction  of  the  ova  and 
semen  in  the  rabbit  generally  did  not  take  place  till 
more  than  two  days  after  insemination.  In  the  rabbit, 
then,  there  was  found,  in  Haighton's  experiments,  this 
long  interval  between  insemination  and  conception  ; 
and  in  some  eases  it  is  possibly  much  longer.  In  the 
rabbit  the  interval  between  insemination  and  parturi- 
tion is  ordinarily  thirty  days.  The  observations  of 
Tessier  upon  161  rabbits  give  five  days  as  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  protraction  of  this  term,  a  period  of  time 
which  may  be  accounted  for  without  any  stretch  of  the 
space  during  which  the  semen  may  retain  its  fructify- 
ing power.  And  in  this  way  it  may  have  happened 
that  the  real  period  of  gestation — that  is,  from  con- 
ception to  parturition — may  not  have  been  at  all 
protracted  in  these  cases.  The  cases  also  in  which  the 
period  was  less  than  thirty  days  may  be  explained  by 
supposing  the  ova  to  have  been  further  matured  or  even 
advanced  into  the  uterine  horns  before  impregnation 
took  place,  so  that  conception  may  have  happened  very 
suon  after  insemination.  And  in  Tessier's  observations 
K  it  is  remarkable  that  in  none  of  the  rabbits  did  labour 
^E  *  Philoeopliieal  TransaelioM,  1797. 
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anticipate  the  usual  time  more  than  two  days,  the 
period  which  Haighton's  experiments  seem  to  show  to 
be  the  usual  interval  between  insemination  and  con- 
ception in  that  animal.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  however,  these  explanations  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  absolutely  eatablisheJ. 

Experiments  of  Gruikshank  upon  the  rabbit  and 
doe,  experiments  of  Wharton  Jones,  Martin  Barry,  and 
others,  might  be  adduced  as  throwing  light  on  this 
point. 

For  reasons  which  do  not  require  to  be  stated, 
there  is  great  deficiency  of  evidence  in  regard  to  the 
analogous  subject  in  the  human  female.  But  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  circumstances  of  con- 
ception in  her  closely  resemble  those  in  the  higher 
animals.  It  has  of  late  years  been  shown  that,  in 
woman,  at  every  menstrual  period,  an  ovum  is  matured 
and  expelled  from  its  graafian  vesicle,  and  that  she  is 
liable  to  conceive  during  its  progress  along  the  fallo- 
pian tube.  How  long  after  its  maturation  the  ovum 
can  retain  its  vitality  and  susceptibility  to  the  seminal 
influence  is  not  known,  but  probably  the  time  is  short 
Nevertheless,  cases  might  be  easily  adduced  from  the 
works  of  eminent  obstetricians  to  prove  that  a  single 
insemination  at  any  period  of  the  interval  between 
two  menstrual  periods  may  result  in  the  fertiliaation 
of  the  female.  Of  such  cases  those  only  are  important 
from  oxu-  present  point  of  view  where  conception  has 
resulted  from  insemination  shortly  before  the  return  of 
a  period.    They  admit  of  explanation  in  three  different 
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ways.*  Either  the  ovum  has  remained  up  till  this 
time  entire  and  susceptible  of  being  influenced  by  the 
semen  ;  a  supposition  which  is  very  improbable  as  re- 
gards the  ovum,t  and  ia  at  variance  with  what  we 
know  of  the  history  of  the  decidua  or  nidus  prepared 
for  the  egg's  further  development.  Or  the  excitement 
of  connection  may  have  hastened  the  maturation  and 
rupture  of  a  graafian  vesicle  ;  a  view  which  is  in  itself 
improbable  and  inconsistent  with  what  we  know  to 
result  from  sinular  cii-cumstancos  in  the  lower  animals. 
But  it  may  also  happen,  and  I  believe  it  does  not 
unfrequently  happen,  that  the  seminal  animalcules 
remain  ia  the  passages  till  the  ovum  is  prepared  and 
discliarged  from  its  vesicle.  An  objection  at  once 
appears  to  this  explanation — namely,  that  these  sper- 
matozoa would  be  removed  by  the  menstruation  con- 
temporaneous with  the  discharge  of  the  ovum.     When 


'  As  a  good  example  we  may  refer  to  a  caae  of  Dr.  Mont- 
gomery's (Sifpas,  etc,  of  Pregnaitey,  p.  258).  The  last  menstruation 
was  on  the  18th  October.  laeomiQEtion  took  place  on  the  10th 
November;  parturition  on  the  ITth  Auguat.  The  interval  be- 
tween insemination  and  parturition  was  thus  280  days ;  between 
last  menstruntion  and  parturition  it  was  about  three  weeks  more. 

+  "  The  passage  of  the  ovum  from  the  ovary  to  the  utenu, 
occupies,  M.  BischofiT  says,  three  days  in  the  rabbit,  and  four  or 
five  days  in  niminants,  and  tlierefore  probably  eight  or  ten  days  in 
the  human  female.  M.  BischofT  believes  ibut  the  ovum  escapes 
from  the  graafian  follicle  at  the  time  when  the  menstrual  discharge 
is  about  to  cease,  and  ho  is  of  opinion  that  in  order  to  be  fecun- 
dated it  must  be  acted  on  by  the  semen  while  it  is  in  the  fallopian 
tube."— Baly  and  Kirkes'  Suppl.  to  the  2d  vol.  of  Mdller'e  Phyml. 
p.  58. 
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menBtraation  does  supervene  od  a  single  recent  coitus, 
this  will  probably  happen,  unless  the  semen  have  per- 
meated the  fallopian  tubes,  and  thus  advanced  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  menstrual  flux.*    But  the  study  of  such 

*  Several  authoTB  have  etated  their  belief  tbat  tlie  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  tubes  yields  a  coatribution  to  the  bloody  manatmnl 
flow.  I  have  seen  the  muvue  of  the  tubes  tinged  with  blood  in  tite 
autopsy  of  a  woman  dying  during  menstruation,  and  in  some  othet 
cases.  Cases  of  occlusion  at  the  uterine  extremities  of  the  tubes, 
in  which  thoy  have  been  found  distended  with  bloody  floid  (sea 
Beraut^  et  GoupU,  Maladies  des  Ftmme^,  vol.  i.),  are  upon  record. 
Kumerous  other  instances  of  repletion  of  the  tubes  with  blood  at 
bloody  fluid  are  to  be  found,  but  in  these  lost  tliere  is  generally  no 
good  evidence  that  the  blood  was  derived  from  the  tubes  themselves. 
It  is,  however,  sulScieatly  well  domonstratc<l  that  in  s-imo  caaea 
blood  is  excreted  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tubes  in  smaD 
quantity.  It  may  be  regarded,  I  think,  as  nearly  certain  that,  in 
natural  menatruatlou  and  in  menorrhagia,  blood  is  not  excreted 
&Dm  the  tubes  in  considerable  quantity.  The  statement  by  Tuck- 
well  (see  hifi  thesis  On  EffuMons  of  Blood  in  Ihv  wi^lihourhaod  of 
the  Uttms,  p.  7)  of  his  opinion  to  an  opposite  effect  is  unsupported 
by  any  adduced  evidence.  Were  tiie  uterine  ends  of  the  tubes  u 
they  are  generally  described,  and  did  the  mucous  membrane  of  (he 
tubes  supply,  as  Dr,  Tuckwelt  believes,  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  blood  that  escapes  in  what  is  called  on  attack  of  menorrhagia, 
then  great  hiematocoles  would  he  Sequent  to  a  very  much  greater 
degree  than  any  one  at  present  supposes  them  to  be.  Further,  ths 
anatomical  demonstrations  of  Rouget  are  hostile  to  the  tubal  soorca 
of  menstrual  blood.  I  have  already  said  that  1  have  seen  the  mucus 
of  the  tubes  tinged  with  blood  :  I  have  also  seen  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  uterine  extremities  of  the  tubes  detached — hornlike — 
with  the  proper  deeidua  uterina  in  abortion  ;  the  hornlike  tubal 
projections  from  the  uterine  deeidua  measuring  three  lines  in  length- 
This  detachment  from  the  tubes  appears  to  be  analogous  to  that  oc- 
casionally observed  from  the  cervix  uteri :  in  both  situations  some 
little  blood  may,  no  doubt,  be  excreted  in  natural  menstruation, 
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cases  aa  recorded  by  various  authors*  reveals  this  in- 
teresting fact,  that  under  such  eircumstancea  menstrua- 
tion often  does  not  take  place  at  aU,  or  only  very 
scantily ;  the  uterine  system,  as  it  were,  anticipating 
the  conception,  and  preventing  the  failure  which  might 
result  from  a  free  discharge  of  blood.  It  is  evident 
that  such  ciiaes  occurring  in  married  women  would  be 
very  liable  to  be  considered  cases  of  gestation  pro- 
tracted a  month. 

Some  actual  obeervationa  on  women,  bearing  on 
these  poiuta,  have  recently  been  published  by  Dr. 
Marion  Sims-t  They  demand  quotation.  "  It  would 
be  important  (says  he)  to  determine  how  long  sperma- 
tozoa can  live  in  the  matrix.  On  this  point  we  need 
more  extended  experiments,  for  I  do  not  think  that 
their  duration  of  life  has  yet  been  fuUy  established. 
Dr.  8.  R.  Percy  (A  merican  Medical  Times,  March  iJ, 
1861),  of  New  York,  reports  a  case  in  which  he  found 
'  living  spermatozoa,  and  many  dead  ones,'  issuing  from 
the  OS  uteri  eight  and  a  half  days  after  the  last  sexual 
connection.  During  this  time  the  husband  of  the 
patient  had  been  from  home. 

"  I  have  examined  the  semen  many  times  with  the 

but  neither  does  afford  the  heemorrbage  in  menstruBtioii  or  menor- 


*  Maaticeau  {Maladies  des  Fcmmes  Grosses,  obs.  676)  mentions 
a  case  intoreating  in  this  point  of  view,  in  which  a  woman  was 
impregnated  during  the  flow  of  menses.  See  also  Schwegel,  re- 
ferred to  by  Ahlfeld,  Mmtatsschr.  f.  Oeb.  Bd.  xxxiv.  8.  182. 

t  Clinical  Notes  on  Uterine  Surgery,  p.  361.  For  a  similar 
statement  see  Joulin,  TraiU  Comjiltl  d'jiccouch.  p,  449. 
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view  of  determining  this  pointy  and  think  I  can  safely 
eay  that  spermatozoa  never  live  more  than  twelve  houre 
in  the  vaginal  mucus.  But  in  the  mucus  of  the  cervix 
they  live  much  longer.  At  the  end  of  twelve  hours, 
while  all  are  dead  in  the  vagina,  there  are  but  few  dead 
ones  to  be  found  in  the  cervix.  When  the  cervical 
mucus  is  examined  from  tliirty-seven  to  forty  hours 
after  coition,  we  shall  ordinarily  find  as  many  sperma- 
tozoa dead  as  alive.  But  my  observations  on  this 
point  could  not,  under  the  nature  of  things,  be  accepted 
as  the  rule,  for  they  were  all  made  upon  those  who 
were,  or  had  been,  the  subjects  of  uterine  disease  in 
some  form  or  other. 

"  Here  is  the  report  of  an  observation  made  upon  a 
patient  who  is  perfectly  reliable  :  '  Sexual  intercourse 
at  eleven  p.m.  on  Saturday.  A  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  the  secretions  was  made  on  Monday  at  three 
P.M.,  just  forty  hours  afterwards.  The  vaginal  mucus 
contained  a  few  dead  spermatozoa — none  alive ;  the 
cervical  mucus  contained  gi'Cat  numbers  very  active — 
a  few  dead.' 

"  The  above  is  copied  from  notes  made  at  the  time. 
I  saw  no  reason  why  many  of  these  active  spermatozoa 
should  not  have  lived  for  a  still  longer  time.  Many 
of  tbem  lived  six  hours  after  their  removal  This  i 
in  July," 

I  refer  my  readers  to  the  same  author*  for  some  in- 
teresting cases  of  impregnation  shortly  before  an  expect- 
ed menstruation  which  did  not  make  its  appearance. 

*  CUniaii  Nolu  on  Uterine  Svrgtry,  p.  381, 
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THE    INTERVAL   BETWEEN    INSEMINATION    AND 
PAKTURITION. 
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This  is  a  period  of  the  greatest  importance  in  a  medico- 
legal point  of  view.  It  is  discussed  by  obstetric  authors 
as  the  period  of  gestation,  or  as  the  term  of  the  dura- 
tion of  pregnancy.  We  have  already  shown  that  tlie 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  requires  ua  to  make  a 
distinction  between  the  date  of  insemination  and  that 
of  conception,  and  it  strongly  appears  to  us  that  the 
full  comprehension  of  the  bearings  of  this  distinction 
will  go  far  to  equalise  the  discordant  views  as  to  the 
term  of  pregnancy  in  the  human  female,  and  to  account 
for  many  of  the  so-caUed  eases  of  prolonged  gestation. 
But  with  our  present  ignorance  of  the  possible  interval 
between  insemination  and  conception  the  exact  attain- 
ment of  this  result  is  impracticable. 

In  attempting  to  settle  this  point,  authors  have 
resorted  to  numerous  sources  of  evidence,  the  fallacy 
of  which  they  themselves  well  knew.  For  instancL', 
we  find  Dr.  Montgomery,  in  his  classical  essay  on  the 
period  of  human  gestation,  and  many  other  authors, 
quoting  examples  based  upon  the  evidence  of  peculiar 
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sensations  felt  at  the  moment  of  conception,*  on 
the  last  appearance  of  the  menses,  and  on  the  time  of 
quickening^ — phenomena  wliieb,  however  important  in 
aiding  the  accoucheur  to  make  a  good  guess  of  the  day 
of  confinement  in  single  cases,  can  never  be  for  » 
moment  relied  upon  in  deciding  such  an  exact  question 
as  that  before  us.  An  excellent  stoiy,  illustrating  the 
fallaciousness  of  such  evidence,  ia  related  by  Dr.  Reid, 
of  an  expert  midwife,  who,  when  examined  in  the 
celebrated  Gardner  peerage  case,  "  deposed  that  she 
had  once  gone  ten  months  with  child,  that  she  was 
always  right  in  her  calculations,  that  she  always  fainted 
away  at  quickening,  etc.,  so  that  she  could  not  be 
deceived."t  Some  time  after  the  trial  she  applied  to 
Dr.  Keid,  convinced  on  such  grounds  that  she  was 
seven  months  pregnant.  But  on  examination  there 
was  found  no  pregnancy  at  all. 

No  reliance  can  be  placed  but  upon  accuratfly- 
ftscertaincd  dates  of  parturition  and  of  fruitful  connec- 
tion. In  regard  to  the  latter  of  these  dates  no  con- 
fidence can  be  placed  in  the  statements  of  women 
living  habitually  with  mides,  however  truthful  they 
may  be,  or  whatever  additional  evidences  they  adduce. 
We  are  therefore  reduced  to  a  limited  class  of  oliserva- 
tions — namely,  those  where  the  pregnancy  resulted 
from  a  single  coitus,  including  those  where  this  never 
took  place  but  on  a  single  day,  and  those  where  it  was 

"  See  an  example  reconlod  by  me.  EJhiburtfh  Medical  Journal, 
April  1868,  p.  919. 

t  liineel,  vol.  ii.  p.  78,  1850, 
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removod  on  both  sides  from  other  similar  occaaiona  by 
months,  or  such  other  period  as  would  render  it  absurd 
to  refer  the  parturition  of  a  fully-developed  foetus  to 
them.  With  those  dating  from  a  single  day  we  have 
included  some  dating  from  one  of  two  days ;  but  in 
such  cases  our  calculations  commence  from  the  coitus 
of  the  first  day  only.  These  statiatiea  (for  the  details  of 
which  we  refer  to  the  note)*  contain  46  cases,  which 

*  Baciborski  (De  la  Pnherff,  etc.,  p.  4fiO,  etc.)  relates  five 
oases  wbioh  come  within  this  category.  The  intervak  were  275, 
270,  268,  273,  and  274  daya  respectively.  Montgomery,  in  hia 
work  on  tlie  Signs,  cle.,  of  Pregnani-y,  quotes  or  relates  seven  cases. 
The  inten-als  were  231,  280,  287,  289,  288,  284,  and  291  daya 
Tespectively.  These  cases  differ  manifestly  ieora  those  of  Buci- 
boraki,  hut  this  is  accounted  for  hy  observing  that,  like  some  of 
those  yet  to  be  quoted,  they  are  selected  by  Montgomery  aa  proofs 
of  the  prolongation  of  pregnancy  in  some  cases.  Higby,  in  hia 
System  of  Midwifery  {p.  84),  mentions  three  cases.  The  intervals 
were  2G0,  264,  and  276  days  respectively.  Eeid,  in  hia  elaborate 
essay  on  the  "Duration  of  Pregnancy"  (Lancet,  voL  ii.  1850), 
nolLcea  twenty-five  cases.  The  intervals  were  276,  274,  274,  275, 
273,  271,  274,  274,  278,  263,  280,  2C4,  274,  27C,  274,  276,  280, 
266,  265,  366,  272,  275,  271,  287,  and  293  days  respectively. 
Besides  many  of  those  abeady  mentioned,  he  adds  five  cases  from 
the  Anieriean  Journal  of  Medical  Science*,  vfhiah  were  270,  272, 
276,  284,  272  daya  respectively,  and  Mr.  Skey's  case  of  293  days. 
All  the  above  are  care  fully- selected  cases,  where  the  date  of  coitua 
taking  place  only  during  a  single  day,  and  the  date  of  partnritioD, 
were  accurately  ascertained.  They  are  in  all  46  cases.  The  aver- 
ago  interval  is  275  days.  More  than  two-thirda  of  the  cases  have 
an  interval  of  276  daya  or  less.  Other  collections  of  cases  have 
been  made  with  great  care.  I  may  especially  refer  to  those  of  Veit 
{Verhandlungm  der  Gesdkckaft  fur  Geburtsltiilfe  »n  Berlin,  hft.  7, 
1853,  S.  122)  and  Heoker  {Klinik  der  GebuTlsbimit,  S.  35).  Tliese 
make  this  interval  about  273  and  277  days. 
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yield  the  period  of  275  days  as  the  average  interval 
between  inaemmatioii  and  paitnritioiL*  While  279 
days  -waa  the  average  interral,  it  may  lie  lemadced 
that  the  laigest  nomber  <^  cases  at  ai^  partunlar  di^ 
was  7  at  the  274th  day. 

*  In  Vmaeo  870  d»ya  ia  ttie  otdi]iuIIj-«wqitod  dmrtian  tt 
loegnanoy.     See  the  mrka  of  JaecptsaaBrf  Te^ieaii,  tte. 
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THE   INTERVAL    BETWEEN  THE   LAST   MENSTaOATION 
AND   PARTURITION. 

Tms  is  a  period  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  can  be 
much  more  easUy  and  frequently  ascertained  than  that 
last  imder  diacussion.  It  is  one,  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  of  the  greatest  practical  importance  in  the 
eveiy-day  life  of  the  married  female  and  of  the  obstet- 
ric practitioner,  seeing  that,  by  aid  of  it,  he  attempts 
to  predict  the  date  of  the  expected  confinement.  In 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  it  is  the  only  fixed  point 
from  which  the  calculation  can  be  made,  and  hence  the 
necessity  of  accurately  ascertaining  it,  if  possible. 

Authors  have  frequently  neglected  the  discussion 
of  this  important  period,  the  only  one  available  in 
most  cases  of  pregnancy.  They  generally  decide  the 
term  of  pregnancy  theoretically,  and  upon  insufficient 
grounds,  and  direct  that,  in  calculating  for  the  day  of 
confinement,  this  term  should  be  told  ofl"  from  some 
day  after  the  last  menses,  which  day  they  conceive  to 
be  that  on  which  conception  most  frequently  or  most 
probably    takes   place.      For   instance,   Montgomery 
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states,  upon  the  evidence  of  a  very  few  cases  only, 
that  the  naturaJ  period  of  human  gestation  is  280 
days,  and  in  calculating  the  date  of  parturition,  recom- 
mends this  to  be  added  to  any  day  within  a  week 
after  the  last  menstruation.  He  thus  includes  between 
the  last  menses  and  the  date  of  piirturition  a  period 
varying  from  281  to  287  days — a  period  which,  we 
shall  show,  considerably  overpasses  the  mark.  Other 
authors  and  teachers,  considering  that  a  womian  is 
equally  liable  to  conceive  on  any  day  between  two 
menstrual  periods,  direct  that  the  middle  day  of  that 
interval  be  taken,  and  the  supposed  period  of  gestation. 
280  days,  added  thereto — thus  including  the  exag- 
gerated space  of  290  to  295  days  between  the  last 
menstruation  and  parturition. 

The  exact  determination  of  this  interval,  as  of  that 
last  under  discussion,  can  be  obtained  only  by  a  referenea 
to  actual  observations.  Modem  researches  have  shown 
that  it  is  at  the  menstrual  period  that  tlie  ovum  quits 
its  graafian  vesicle,  and  traverses  the  fallopian  tube  on 
its  way  to  the  uterus.  It  is  in  the  course  of  thia 
passage  that  it  encounters  the  semen,  and  conception 
results.  This  passage  occupies  about  three  daj's  in  the 
rabbit,  and  in  M.  Bischoff's  opinion  it  occupies  eight 
or  ten  days  in  woman.  During  all  this  time,  then,  the 
woman  will  be  liable  to  conceive.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  expected  that  the  interval  of  which  we  are  at  pre- 
sent speaking  wdl  be  some  days,  at  least,  longer  than 
the  last. 

The   statistical    calculations   on   this   subject  (for 


I 
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details  see  foot-note)*  give  on  an  average  278  days 
as  thii  interval  between  the  last  menatmation  and 
parturition ~a  period  less  even  than  tlie  280  days 
which  we  have  generally  been  taught  in  this  country  to 
be  the  interval  between  impregnation  and  parturition, 
or  the  duration  of  pregnancy.  + 

The  largest  numbers  of  cases  on  particular  days 
conglomerate  alxmt  the  280th.  Among  Dr.  Reid's 
500  instances,  283  were  within  the  280  days,  and  217 
beyond  it.  So  far  is  it,  then,  from  280  days  being 
the  ordinary  duration  of  pregnancy,  that  a  woman 
generally  does  not  go  more  than  278  days  after  the 
last  menstruation  is  over.  This  period  exceeds  the 
average  interval  between  insemination  and  pai-turition 
by  three  days;    and  we  may  argue  from  this,  with 

*  Tlie  valuable  statistics  from  which  these  resulta  h;»va  hecn 
derived,  by  a  tedious  calculation,  are  published  by  Dra.  Memman 
and  Reid.  The  observations  of  the  former  were  originally  published 
in  the  13th  volume  of  the  Medico-Ciumnjical  Tranmclions,  and 
eulwequently  extended  in  the  edition  in  1838  of  his  work  on 
Difficult  Parlurilion.  The  observations  of  Dr.  Roid  are  to  bo 
found  in  the  2d  volume  of  the  Lancet  for  1850.  In  Simpson's 
paper  on  the  "  Duration  of  Human  Pregnancy,"  these  and  other 
allied  statistics  will  be  found  carefully  elaborated.  See  Monthly 
Jounial  for  July  1853.  In  a  statistic  wliich  I  have  made  of  the 
cases  having  snfBcient  details,  reconled  in  the  Itooks  of  the  Hoyal 
Maternity  Hospital,  a  result  comoa  out  similar  to  that  derived  from 
the  far  more  extensive  records  above  mentioned. 

f  "  The  common  term  of  pregnancy  (says  Smellie)  is  limited 
to  nine  solar  mouths,  reckoning  from  the  last  discharge  of  the 
catamenia."  —  Treatise     r>n  AUdirifery,    fifth    edition,    vol    I    p. 
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■  Kane  little  probability,  that  conception  takes  place 
geaeially  a  few  days  aftu  ineiiBtnutzim  ia  finiahed— a 
view  which  ie  c(»ifinned  l^nmnenras  other  i^jHologinl 
obBerrationa.  Sexual  connection  in  the  days  imme- 
diately foIh>wiiig  menstraatdou  is  genially  believed 
to  be  especially  likely  to  prodoce  impregiuiticm. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  PHEDICTION    OF  THE   DAY   OF  CONFINEMENT. 


This  is  one  of  the  fimctioiis  ascribed  to  the  aeeoucheiir; 
and  apart  from  the  comfort  and  convenience  which  the 
mother  experiences  from  the  foreknowledge  of  this  date, 
she  often  makes  ita  failure  or  success  a  test  of  the  more 
subtle  acquirements  of  the  physician.  The  foregoing 
statistics,  however,  will  always  justify  the  physician  in 
never  giving  a  decided  prognosis  of  the  day  of  confine- 
ment ;  and  if  he  has  been  guarded  and  careful,  will 
afford  him  an  asylum,  showing  as  they  do,  that  with 
the  most  certain  knowledge  of  the  termination  of  the 
last  menstruation,  or  even  of  the  date  of  a  single  coitus, 
no  safe  prediction  can  be  made  unless  within  limits  so 
extended  as  to  deprive  it  of  much  of  its  value.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  no  doubt  it  will  always  be  desirable 
to  know  the  most  probable  day  of  confinement,  and 
this  can  generally  be  settled  with  some  exactness. 

If  the  date  of  a  single  connection  is  ascertained, 
which  is,  of  course,  very  rarely  the  case,  then  the  pro- 
cess of  deciding  the  probable  day  of  confinement  simply 
consists  in  telling  off"  275  days  (the  average  interval 
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between  insemmation  and  parturition)  from  that  date. 
Now,  any  nine  consecutive  calendar  months  inclnde 
275  days,  if  February  is  not  in  the  nimiber.  If  Peb- 
ruary  is  in  the  number,  the  nine  calendar  months 
include  only  273  days  (leap-years  excepted),  and  the 
correction  necessary  is  apparent.  The  whole  process 
of  calculation,  then,  consists  in  attaching  the  number 
of  the  day  of  connection  to  the  name  of  the  ninth  suc- 
ceeding month,  and  adding  two  additional  days  if 
February  is  included  in  the  interval.* 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  day  of  confinement 
is  predicted  from  the  date  of  the  temiination  of  th« 
last  menstrual  period.  In  many  cases  the  calculation 
can  be  aided  and  corrected  by  comparison  with  former 
pregnancies  in  the  same  female.  But  when  this  source 
of  information  is  wanting,  the  nearest  approach  to  truth 
will  be  made  by  adding  to  the  day  of  the  disappearance 
of  the  menses  278  days  (the  average  interval  between 
the  end  of  menstruation  and  parturition).  The  predic- 
tion will,  of  course,  prove  erroneous  in  a  great  number, 
nay,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  it  forms  the  nearest 
approximation  which  the  mother  can  obtain  to  guide 
her.  If  a  woman,  then,  know^s  the  last  day  of  her  last 
period,  .she  has  only  to  tell  the  same  day  for  the  ninth 
month  following  (most  mothers  do  so  on  their  fingers, 
which  thus  form  an  admirable  periodoscope),  and  odd 


*  Nine  months  do  not  always  contain  275  or  S73  dayi. 
I>ating  &oni  December  and  July,  nine  montlia  contain  274  days, 
and  from  May  27fi,  Tlio  etntPtnGnta  in  the  text,  although  suflid- 
ontly  correct  for  general  use,  require  this  correction  to  lie  exact 
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tiirce  days,  or,  if  February  is  in  the  inteiTal,  five  days. 
She  thus  has  the  most  likely  day  of  her  confinement ; 
or,  perhaps  better,  she  has  the  middle  day  of  the  fort- 
night in  wliich  she  will  probably  be  laid  up. 

I  have  already  casually  shown  how  this  varies 
from  the  caleulationa  ordinarily  recommended  by  most 
British  authors  and  teachers.  It  would  be  tedioTis  to 
enter  further  on  this  subject.  I  may  merely  remark 
that  a  more  correct  plan  prevails  on  the  Continent ; 
and,  from  some  inquiries  and  obsei-vations  I  have  made 
in  Scotland  and  England,  I  find  that,  popularly,  a 
more  correct  calculation  is  extensively  in  use  than 
that  recommended  in  the  schools.  For  instance,  in 
Edinburgh,  and  some  parts  of  Scotland,  it  is  common 
to  find  women  calculate  in  this  way.  They  find  the 
last  day  of  being  menstruated,  and  they  hold  that  the 
same  day  nine  months  after  will  be  the  day  of  confine- 
ment. The  celebrated  Harvey's  opinion  on  this  subject 
was  also  very  correct.  His  remarks  tally  with  Dr. 
Tyler  Smith's  ingenious  views  on  the  question,  and 
are  deserving  of  quotation:  —  "Unquestionably,"  says 
he,  "  the  ordinary  term  of  utero-geatation  is  that  which 
we  believe  was  kept  in  the  womb  of  his  mother  by 
our  Saviour  Christ,  of  men  the  most  perfect ;  counting 
— viz.  from  the  festival  of  the  Annunciation,  in  the 
month  of  March,  to  the  day  of  the  blessed  Nativity, 
which  we  celebrate  in  December.  Prudent  matrons, 
calculating  after  this  rule,  as  long  as  they  note  the 
tlay  of  the  montli  in  which  the  catamenia  usually 
appear,  are  rarely  out  of  their  reckoning ;  but  after 
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I  ten  lunar  months  have  elapsed,  fall  in  labour,  and  reap  i 
tiie  fruit  of  their  ironih  tiie  very  day  tm  which  tibe 
oatamenia  voold  have  appeared  had  im|negiiadoa  not 
taken  place."* 

*  Harvey'*  Worka.     ^miuTt  fanu.  p.  6S9. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


PEACTICE    IN   THE   PREDICTION   OF   THE    DAY 
OF  CONFINEMENT. 

In  this  chapter  I  propose  to  pursue  a  purely  synthe- 
tical line  of  argument,  in  order  to  show  the  accuracy  of 
the  conclusions  regarding  the  best  mode  of  predicting 
the  day  of  confinement,  which  I  have  just  given. 

Since  these  conclusions  were  first  published  in 
1854,  there  has  been  considerable  discussion  of  the 
subject  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  there  is  a  general  tendency  among 
scientific  inquirers  to  advance  in  the  direction  which  I 
followed, — that  is,  tending  to  show  that  the  average 
duration  of  pregnancy  is  shorter  than  older  authors 
generally  supposed. 

Many  still  very  erroneously  write,  and  to  a  great 

extent  reason,  as  if  the  date  of  conception  could  be 

made  out,  and  as  if  the  date  of  a  fertilising  coitus  were 

the  date  of  conception.     It  is  surely  imnecessary  for 

me  to  go  over  this  ground  again ;  for  not  a  single 

argument  is  adduced  in  support  of  these  views,  and 

_         they  are  known  to  be  not  only  not  demonstrated,  but 

■        to  be  not  in  accordance  with  our  positive  knowledge, 

H  The  most  elaborate  recent  paper  on  this  calculation 
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which  I  know  ia  by  Dr.  AMfeld,  and  is  published  in  ] 
the  Monatssckrift  Jv/r  Gehurtskunde  for  18G9.     His 
theoretic  conclusions  differ  from  mine  chiefly  in  re- 
ducing the  period  of  pregnancy  from  275  to  271  days. 
But  I  am  very  far  from  being  satisfied  with  his  data,  , 
especially  with  his  mode  of  getting  assurance  aa  to  the 
date  of  insemination,  or,  aa  he  erroneously  calls  it,  ! 
conception.     He  trusts,  in  my  opinion,  far  too  much  ' 
in  the  mere  statements  of  the  females.     So  much  is  I 
this  the  case,  that  I  am  disposed  still  to  adhere  to  my 
own  figure  of  275  days  as  the  nearest  approach  to  a  ^ 
correct  statement  of  the  average  duration  of  pregnancy. 

Dr.  Ahlfeld  further  tries  to  show  that  the  majority 
of  women  are  confined  in  the  3i)th  week  of  pregnancy, 
- —  a  statement  quite  in  accordance  with  his  previous 
conclusion  regarding  the  duration  of  pregnancy,  and,  I 
need  not  add,  not  in  accordance  with  the  view  of  the 
duration  of  this  state  to  which  I  adhere. 

But  prediction  of  the  day  of  lying-in  is  an  important 
practical  matter,  from  whose  arrangement  all  theory 
should  be  excluded.  It  ia  a  valuable  calculation  of  a 
quite  empirical  kind.  Its  successful  performance  does 
not  necessarily  depend  at  all  on  correctness  of  views 
as  to  the  duration  of  pregnancy. 

We  cannot  count  from  the  beginning  of  pregnancy, 
or  conception,  as  Ahlfeld  pretends  to  do,  because  in  no 
case  do  we  know  the  day  or  the  week  in  which  it 
begins. 

We  cannot,  except  very  rarely,  count  from  a  single 
coitus,  or  coitus  only  on  a  single  day,  Ikthusc  such  cir- 
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cumBtances  Beldom  occur,  and  because,  even  when  they 
are  alleged  to  have  occurred,  we  can  very  seldom 
obtain  satisfactory  assurance  of  them. 

We  almost  invariably  count  from  the  last  menses. 
The  end  of  last  menstruation  is  generally  taken  as  the 
point  to  count  from  ;  and  this  is  a  rational  proceeding, 
because  cohabitation  is,  as  a  rule,  suspended  during  the 
flow,  and  the  female  is  not  liable  to  be  impregnated  till 
after  it  has  ceased.  But,  as  I  have  already  said,  the 
calculation  ia  purely  empirical,  and  might,  as  ia  actually 
done  by  Cedersehjold  and  Berthold,  be  made  from  the 
beginning  of  menstruation  just  as  well  as  from  the  end 
of  it.  I  adhere  to  the  old  plan  because  it  is  the  old 
and  generally-used  plan,  and  because,  therefore,  the 
data  from  which  the  method  of  calculating  the  day  of 
confinement  has  been  elaborated  have  been  made  out 
upon  it.  Had  we  more  numerous  and  more  carefully 
collected  data,  baaed  upon  a  system  of  counting  from 
the  beginning  of  menstruation,  I  should  be  ready  to 
give  up  the  old  one  and  take  the  new  one.  Both 
systems  yield  the  method  of .  calculating  on  purely 
empirical,  not  on  rational,  grounds.  Authors  have 
committed  grievous  eiTora  in  vainly  tiying  to  combine 
empirical  and  rational  grounds  for  this  calculation. 
In  the  present  state  of  science  this  is  impossible.  Only 
confusion  can  arise  from  so  doing.  There  can  be  no 
objection  to  authors  deriving  evidence  from  this  calcu- 
lation for  or  against  propositions  in  science ;  but  at 
present  science  can  lay  down  no  grounds  for  the  calcu- 
lation other  than  the  records  of  experience.     Alilfeld 
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is  the  ablest  representative  of  such  attempts ;  but  iu 
practice  he  comes  in  reality  to  simple  dependence  on 
the  date  of  last  menstruation. 

I  find  that  the  27Sth  day  after  the  end  of  last 
menses  is  the  average  day  of  delivery  at  the  full  time ; 
and  on  this  I  proceed  No  ingenuity  can  devise  a 
superior  plan  of  estimating,  so  long  as  the  last  men- 
atniation  forma  the  only  generally  available  terminus  ti 
quo.  The  introduction  by  many  authors  of  scientific 
views  into  the  question  of  the  best  way  of  predicting 
tlie  day  of  confinement,  may  be  justly  characterised  as 
cither  at  least  unnecessary  or  else  merely  pedantic. 
Till  I  find  a  larger  and  more  carefully  compiled  mass 
of  facts  than  those  of  Reid  and  Meiriman,  I  shall 
adhere  to  my  method  of  calculating,  baaed  on  the  cir- 
cumstance that  278  days  is  the  average  interval 
between  menstruation  and  parturition;  and  in  doing 
80  I  have  science  and  common  sense  on  my  side. 

The  method  which  I  recommend  is  confessedly  a 
rough  one.  The  calculation  itself  is  always  what  is  called 
a  rough  one.  My  method  certainly  is  loose  and  erroneous 
to  the  extent  of  one  day  in  certain  cases,  which  1  have 
specified  at  page  442. 

Now,  any  practitioner  can  test  this  plan  by  his  own 
experience,  in  a  purely  synthetical  and  reverse  manner. 
He  can  try  the  plan,  and  then  sec  how  it  has  led  him ; 
whether  it  has  led  him  and  his  patients  into  error  or 
not.  Since  I  adopted  this  reverse  method  of  verifying 
my  plan  of  calculation,  I  have  found  that  Ahlfeld  has 
already  resorted  to  a  similar  test.     It  is  only  very 
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slightly  ilifferent  from  the  methotl  by  which  tiie  plan 
of  calculating  was  developed.  The  difference  ia  stated 
as  follows  t^Ceiscs  of  delivery  collated  yield  results  on 
which  the  plan  is  founded :  instances  of  prediction 
compared  with  the  real  events  test  the  plan. 

I  shall  now  sliow  what  my  predictions  on  this  plan 
have  come  to.  No  one  can  hope  to  be  an  absolutely 
good  prophet  in  this  matter,  but  we  can  be  as  good  as 
possible,  as  nearly  right  as  may  be.  The  predictions 
to  which  I  shall  immediately  make  reference  were  all 
written  down  before  the  events,  and  remain  written. 
I  have  only  153  cases  to  refer  to,  all  collected  within 
several  recent  years.  They  are  few,  because  I  did  not 
venture  on  the  written-down  prediction  unless  I  was 
satisfied  that  I  got  good  information  as  to  the  day  of 
the  cessation  of  the  menses. 

I  need  scarcely  repeat,  that  in  practice  I  do  not 
predict  a  day,  but  a  fortnight.  I  predicted  a  day  in 
my  note-book  for  my  own  use.  These  153  predictions 
in  my  note-book  1  now  analyse. 

In  10  cases  the  day  of  confinement  was  exactly  pre- 
dicted, or  about  once  in  every  15  cases. 

In  80  cases  the  confinement  took  place  sooner  than 
was  predicted.  The  number  of  days  of  anticipation 
was,  for  the  whole  80  cases,  590,  or  an  average  of  aVjove 
7  days  for  each  case. 

In  63  coses  the  confinement  took  place  later  than 
was  predicted.  The  number  of  days  of  protraction 
was,  for  the  whole  63  cases,  535,  or  an  average  of 
above  8  days  for  each  case. 
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In  63  cases,  or  more  than  one-third  of  all,  the  timi- 
of  confinement  was  auccessfuUy,  though  not  exactly, 
predicted,  the  birth  occurring  not  earlier  or  later  than 
4  days  &'om  the  predicted  day. 

The  avei'age  error  was  about  7^  days, — a  drcum- 
stance  which  indicates  that  the  prediction  shoidd  not 
state  the  week  of  confinement  but  the  fortnight  of  con- 
finement, there  being  generally  an  error  of  a  little 
above  7  days  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  ascer- 
tained average  day. 

But  the  most  interesting  result  of  these  figures  i« 
the  answer  to  the  question,  Can  the  calculation  be 
improved  ^  and  the  answer  is,  that  it  is,  for  practical 
pui-poses,  perfect,  or  as  nearly  so  as  the  present  staU- 
of  science  pennits.  This  near  approach  to  perfection 
is  shown,  firetly,  by  the  observation,  that  the  errors  on 
either  side  of  the  pi'edicted  day  are  nearly  ccjual.  If 
the  errors  on  either  side  were  exactly  equal,  then  the  cal- 
culation would  be  perfect ;  for  it  woidd  thus  l>e  shown 
that,  for  the  mass  of  cases,  the  exactly  most  probable 
day  of  confinement  had  been  hit  upon.  In  my  153 
cases  the  excess  of  error  is  on  the  side  of  anticipation. 
This  excess  is  55  days.  Now,  55  days  for  80  cases  is 
less  than  a  day  of  average  error ;  and  as  our  prediction 
does  not  pretend  to  even  the  accuracy  of  a  day,  the 
error  may  be  ti-uly  regjirded  as  triviaL 

There  is  another,  far  more  precise,  and  the  only 
true  way  of  analysing  these  or  like  results  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  whether  the  calculation  is  the  least 
erroneous  possible.     This  method  consists  in  ascertain- 
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ing,  not  the  average  error  on  eaL-h  side  of  tiie  true 
point,  but  iu  observing  the  amount  of  error  in  each 
successive  day  on  either  side  of  the  true  point.  This 
method,  pointed  out  to  me  by  Professor  Tait,  has  been 
kindly  also  carried  out  by  him,  and  I  here  give  his 
note  containing  the  details  of  it. 

This  note  is  of  some  value,  even  in  connection  with 
the  small  number  of  cases  which  I  have  for  analysis 
by  this  method,  which  is  founded  on  the  theory  of 
probabilities.  Were  ray  cases  ten  times  as  numerous, 
it  would  enable  us  to  arrive  at  final  results.  But  I 
make  careful  mention  of  the  method  here,  chiefly 
because  of  its  extreme  value  as  a  suggestion  for  the 
use  of  future  investigators.  When  applied  to  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  instances  it  forms  the  only  exact 
means  of  testing  any  plan  of  calculating.  It  not  only 
tests  such  plan,  but  gives,  when  worked  out  by  the 


method  of  plotting  used  by  Professor  Tait  (see  Fig.  1), 
a  correct  view,  at  a  glance,  of  all  the  errors  in  defect 
or  in  excess ;  and  not  only  this,  but  also,  with  equal 
facility,  a  correct  view  of  the  importance  of  the  errors. 
In  addition  to  all  these  advantages  of  this  method, 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  yet  been  applied  to 
the  subject  on  hand,  there  is  ajiother,  that,  from  a  suf- 
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ficient  number  of  observations  exactly  made,  it  Kill 
enable  us  to  elicit  with  certainty  the  true  plan  of  cal- 
culating. It  will  not  only  show  errors  in  an  old 
method  :  it  will  show  also  how  to  avoid  them  ;  how  to 
correct  the  old  method. 

The  first  figure  here  given  is  a  mere  ocular  view  of 
the  errors.  It  puts  the  variations  in  my  1 53  cases  not 
in  a  new  light  so  much  as  before  a  new  sense ;  not 
before  the  eye  in  written  words,  but  before  the  eye  in 
represented  masses. 


1 


Fig.  2.— Coinpariwiu  of  Uie  Ddta  with  the  ordiuwr  L«w  of  Eitw. 

The  second  figure  is  the  important  one.  It  requires  ' 
a  little  explanation.  The  black  and  white  parts  are  the 
errors  which  ought  not  to  be — errors  arising  from  im- 
perfections in  the  plan  of  calculating.  There  must,  of 
course,  be  many  errors,  in  one  sense,  in  these  pro- 
dictions  of  the  day  of  confinement;  but  did  the 
analysis  of  my  153  cases  show  no  black  and  white, 
my  plan  would  then  be  perfect    All  avoidable  error 


woukl  tlieu  be  elimiuateJ.  A  different  plan  of  calcu- 
lating might  be  diacovered,  but  the  present  plan  could 
not  be  farther  improved.  All  this  can  be  demonstrated 
by  the  laws  of  probable  error. 

If  my  method  of  calculating  were  perfect  of  its 
kind,  the  figure  would  have  no  black  and  white.  In 
order  to  recognise  how  it  would  then  stand,  the  student 
must  not  merely  erase  the  black  and  white  parts,  and 
put  the  grey  iu  their  place.  The  white  or  blank 
represents  excess,  and  white  must  be  simply  erased — 
the  white  parts  entirely  removed  from  the  figure. 
But  black  repreaenta  defect ;  black  parts,  therefore, 
are  not  simply  erased  or  removed  from  the  figure,  but 
the  black  is  erased,  and  the  general  grey  colour  put  in 
its  place.  The  figure,  as  it  then  would  be,  gives  the 
correct  amount  of  error — the  inevitable  error. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  figure  shows  that  in 
my  1 53  cases  of  prediction  the  amount  of  avoidable 
error  is  small.  It  gives  at  once  such  a  view  of  the 
avoidable  errors  as  would  be  very  difficult  and  tedious 
to  put  into  words. 

Accumulation  of  cases  will  soon  lead  to  the  easy 
elaboration  by  this  method  of  an  absolutely  correct 
method  of  calculating  the  term  of  a  period  whose 
length  is  indefinite. 

"  Your  data,"  says  Professor  Tait,  "though  numerous 
in  the  sense  of  having  been  collected  from  your  own 
observations,  are  rather  scanty  for  the  application  of 
mathematical  methods.  I  have,  therefore,  confined 
myself  to  a  very  simple  species  of  interpolation,  which 
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seems  to  be  sufficient  to  extract  from  tliem  their  most 
important  contents. 

"  When  the  numbers  are  plotted,  as  in  the  first 
figure,  we  notice  some  strange  irregularities,  the  most 
singular  of  which  are  actual  minivia — 7  and  14  days  j 
before,  and  8  and  15  days  after,  yom-  tj-pica]  period. 
WTiat  these  may  mean  (if  they  are  real,  and  not  due  ^ 
to  mere  defect  of  data)  I  cannot  conjecture.     If  we 
suppose  them  due  to  defect  of  data,  as  I   have  no 
reason  to  doubt,  there  is  still  the  curious  fact  that  the 
errors  in  excess  of  the  period  are  not  merely  more  . 
numerous  than  those  in  defect,  but  they  extend  farther 
in  time.     This  must,  I  fuel  sure,  be  due  to  miscalcula- 
tion on  the  part  of  some  of  the  patients. 

"  By  a  tentative  process,  1  find  that  all  your 
numbers,  irregular  as  they  at  first  sight  appear,  with 
the  exception  of  those  last  mentioned  (which,  for  the 
reason  given,  I  consider  myself  entitled  to  reject), 
accord  faifly  enough  with  the  ordinary  law  of  proba- 
bility of  error,  provided  we  assign,  as  the  true  jieriod, 
the  second  day  before  that  given  by  your  rule.  Thus 
we  obtain  the  following  series,  which  is  graphically 
represented  in  the  second  figure,  white  representing 
excess,  and  black  defect^  of  observation  as  compared 
with  calculation  :~ 


Days      .    . 

1 

2 

3 

i 

fi 

6 

' 

8 

B    j  10 

11 

12 

13 
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19 
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60 

59 
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IB 
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56 
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98 
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The  second  and  third  lines  are  found  for  aepanite  days 
by  adding  together  each  successive  paii"  of  your 
numbers,  and  the  fourtli  is  roughly  calculated  from 
the  ordinary  tables  of  Probability  of  Error.  It  would 
be  easy  to  make  the  coincidence  more  exact,  but  the 
labour  of  the  necessary  calculation  would  liardly  be 
justified  by  the  extent  of  the  data." 

I  shall  now  briefly  compai-e  some  of  my  analytical 
statements  with  similar  statements  regarding  the  data 
of  Ahlfcld,  made  in  the  elaborate  paper  ali-eady  referred 


Ahlfeld  predicted  the  day  of  confinement  by  his 
own  method  in  1014  cases,  of  which  he  has  the  details 
in  915  instances. 

In  30  of  Ahlfeld's  cases  the  day  of  confinement 
was  eiaetly  predicted,  or  about  once  in  every  30  cases. 
My  success  was  twice  as  great,  the  prediction  in  my 
cases  proving  exactly  true  about  once  in  every  15  cases. 

In  205  of  Ahlfeld's  cases  the  time  of  confinement 
was  successfully  though  not  exactly  predicted — the 
event  occurring  not  eai-lier  or  later  than  four  days  from 
the  predicted  day.  This  was  a  success  in  much  less 
than  one-fourth  of  his  cases.  My  similar  success  was 
in  63  eases,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole. 

Further,  Ahlfeld  points  out  that  465  of  his  cases, 
or  less  than  one-half,  showed  not  above  1 1  days  of 
error  in  the  prediction.  Of  my  cases  120  showed  not 
above  1 1  days  of  error  in  the  prediction,  or  considerably 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole. 

It  is  thus  seen  that,  so  far  as  the  limited  number 
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of  cases  can  show  it,  my  plan  surpasses  Ahlfeld's  to  a 
great  degree. 

I  may  adcl  that,  with  a  view  to  compariug  his  own 
plan  with  Naegele's,  Ahlfeld  calculated  (not  predicted) 
the  day  of  confinement  for  258  cases,  of  which  be 
possessed  all  the  necessary  details,  including,  of  couiw, 
the  day  of  confinement.  He  found  the  average  error  to 
be,  for  his  own  method  and  for  Naegele's,  nearly  10 
days.  Mine  was  only  7^.  Eia  own  method  proved 
a  Uttle  more  accurate  than  Naegele's. 

Naegele's  plan  is  to  fix  upon  the  seventh  day  from 
the  first  of  the  last  menstrual  period,  and  to  predict  the 
same  day  of  the  third  nest  month,  counting  backwards. 

Ahlfeld's  plan  seems  to  be  to  fix  upon  the  seventh 
or  eighth  day  from  the  beginning  of  menstruation  as 
the  day  of  conception,  and  to  add  to  this  271  days. 

Before  concluding,  it  ia  necessary  not  to  omit 
mention  of  a  correction  of  one  of  my  own  practical 
recommendations.  I  have  elsewhere  said  that  the 
accoucheur  may  venture  to  predict  the  week  of  con- 
finement, or  to  fix  upon  a  day  which  is  the  middle  of 
the  week  in  which  a  woman  ia  to  be  confined.  Now, 
as  the  average  error  is  about  7  days  on  each  side  of 
the  event,  it  is  evident  that  the  accoucheur  should  not 
predict  confinement  in  a  certain  week,  but  in  a  certain 
fortnight,  or  fix  upon  a  day  which  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  fortnight  in  which  a  woman  is  to  be  confined.* 

•  Spaeth,  Comjieiuiium  der  Oeburttk.,  a.  71,  states  the  ordinary 
range  of  error  ns  extending  over  1 4  days. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

PROTRACTION   OF  THE   PERIOD   OF   PREGNANCY. 

Protraction  beyond  the  common  or  natural  term  is  a 
phenomenon  which  most  obstetricians  are  now  willing 
to  admit  Protraction  beyond  the  average  term  is  a 
matter  of  course :  it  is  only  extxaordinary  lengthening 
of  pregnancy,  the  child  being  alive,  that  is  here  spoken 
o£  Althoughbelieving  in  its  possibility,  I  am  at  the  same 
time  convinced  that  it  is  not  so  frequent  an  occurrence 
as  late  writers  on  this  subject  seem  to  think,  and  that 
many  of  the  cases  of  this  kind  which  are  recorded  have 
not  sufficient  evidence  to  support  them.  They  are 
mostly  based  upon  such  signs  as  the  disappearance  of 
the  menses,  the  sympathetic  phenomena  of  pregnancy, 
and  a  physical  examination  of  the  uterus ;  all  of  which, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  are  abundantly  liable  to  create 
misapprehensions  and  fallacious  reasonings,  and,  singly 
or  combined,  can  justify  no  absolute  conclusion  from 
thenL  The  kind  of  evidence  desiderated  is  that  based 
on  pregnancies  produced  by  a  single  coitus,  or  when  a 
last  coitus  is  counted  from  :  •  but  as  protracted  preg- 

*  See  a  case  by  Joynt     Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical 
Seiencej  vol.  xliL  1866,  p.  380. 
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nancies  are  rare,  such  evidence  must  be  very  diflieult  of 
attainment.  One  great  reason  for  discrediting  the 
evidence  of  most  of  the  cases  recorded  by  authors  is, 
that  we  hear  nothing  of  great  development  of  the 
uterus,  or  of  large  size  of  the  child,  or  of  tlie  placenta, 
in  such  cases — results  which,  to  say  the  least,  might 
be  expected.  On  the  contrary',  we  find  autliors  stating 
that  in  these  so-ciiUed  cases  of  protracted  pregnancy  the 
child  is  no  bigger  than  usual,  or  is  even  smaller  than 
ordinary.  "  Although  in  some  of  the  cases  of  pro- 
tracted gestation,"  says  Dr.  Montgomery,^*  "  the  child 
was  of  enormous  size,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it 
should  be  so  in  all  such  instances  ;  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
we  find  it  expressly  mentioned  in  some  of  them  that 
the  child  was  smaller  than  usual,  as  happened  in  one 
of  Dr.  Hamilton's  cases ;  and  Fodere  says,  that  in 
three  instances  in  which  gestation  was  evidently  pro- 
longed, the  cliildren  were  under-sized  and  ill-thriven  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  largest  children  are  often 
produced  where  no  extension  of  the  term  could  have 
taken  place."  Dr.  Burns  also  says  \  that  "  some 
causes  which  we  cannot  explain  nor  discover  have  the 
power  of  retarding  the  process  (of  gestation),  the 
woman  carrying  the  chUd  longer  than  nine  months ; 
and  the  child  when  bom  being  not  larger  than  the 
average  size."  In  further  corroboration  of  these  views 
the  valuable  observations  on  cows  by  Tessicr  have 
been    cited,  as   showing  that    there  was   no  marked 

*  Signs  and  Symptoms  of  Prf^nancy,  p.  83, 

+  PrincipU^  of  Midmjtry,  p.  109.  i 
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coincidence  of  increase  of  size  and  weight  of  the 
fcetus  with  protraction  of  gestation.  But  this  reason- 
ing from  analogy  between  the  cow  and  woman  appears 
to  be  very  much  overstretched,  and  there  are  evident 
reasons  for  expecting,  d  priori,  that  the  period  of 
gestation  in  woman  should  be  limited  on  the  side  of 
protraction  more  than  in  the  lower  animals.  Of  these 
the  sti'ongest  is  based  on  a  consideration  of  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  well-developed  nine-montli  fcetal  head  to 
the  maternal  passages,  and  the  evils  that  are  so  well 
known  to  result  from  even  slight  disproportion  between 
them.  And,  unless  it  be  supposed  that  pregnancy  is 
protracted  for  the  special  behoof  of  small  and  ill- 
developed  children,  it  must  be  admitted  that  an 
extraoi-dinary  development  of  tlie  foetus  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  such  cases.  The  acknowledged  absence, 
then,  of  this  extraordinary  intra-uterine  development 
is,  for  me,  a  strong  evidence  against  the  reality  of 
many  so-called  eases  of  prolongation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  presence  of  this  sign,  in  addition  to  others, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  powerfully  corroborative  of  the  sup- 
posed protraction  in  any  instivuee.  In  illustration  of 
this  I  may  state  that  the  best  example  I  have  met 
with  of  probable  protraction  oecurred  in  a  female  who 
had  borne  several  children,  and  who  bad  previously 
always  been  correct  in  the  calculation  of  the  period  of 
confinement  from  the  cessation  of  menstruation.  On 
the  occasion  in  question  she  passed  her  calculated 
time  four  weeks,  and  before  confinement,  expressed  her 
conviction,   all    the   more    strongly    in    consequence 
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of  my  incredulity,  that  she  had  passed  her  time  a 
month.  The  labour  was  more  tedious  than  usual,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  size  of  the  fcetal  head.  The 
child  proved  of  very  hirge  size  and  advanced  develop- 
ment. It  weighed  10  lbs.  4  oz.  The  placenta 
was  2  lbs.  in  weight.  Other  cases  Bimilar  to  tlie 
above  have  come  under  my  observation,  some  have 
been  communicated  to  me  by  professional  frieuda,  and 
some  are  to  be  found  recorded.  Among  these  last  I 
may  cite  the  observation  of  Smellie,  in  which  he  says 
it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  patient  actually 
exceeded  the  usual  term  of  gestation  by  four  or  five 
weeks  at  least.  "  Her  labour  was  very  tedious,  though 
the  pelvis  was  of  a  large  size ;  but  the  child  was  verj' 
lusty,  and  the  head  squeezed  into  a  longitudinal  form. 
It  was,"  he  adds,  "  the  largest  child  I  ever  brought  into 
the  world."* 

In  these  cases  the  ordinary  sources  of  evidence 
were  confirmed  by  the  evidently  exaggerated  develop- 
ment of  the  ova,  the  results  of  these  protracted  preg- 
nancies. I  have  lately  bad  under  my  care  two  cases 
in  which  gestation  was,  not  without  some  reason,  sup- 
posed to  be  prolonged,  but  which  I  reject  from  this 
category,  because,  although  the  ladies  were  in  good 
health  at  the  time  of  falling  in  the  family  way,  yet 
the  infants   bom  were  not  at  all  larger  than  their 

*  For  other  cases  see  A.  B.  Simpson,  E,dinlrwrffk  Medical  Jour- 
mil,  April  1864,  p.  916;  also  Rigler,  MomtaxcK  f.  Geb.  Band, 
jucxi.  8.  324, 1868  ;  alsoCftzeanx,  Traits  de  CArl  das  Acamch.  e<^* 
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foi-mer  children.  The  ladies  were  sisters,  and  in  each 
of  them  their  calculation  and  mine  was  passed  by 
nearly  a  month.  The  data  founded  upon  were  the 
cessation  of  menstruation  and  the  occurrence  of 
morning  sickness.  In  both  cases  the  i-espective  nurses 
were  residing  with  them  for  about  a  month  before  the 
supervention  of  labour. 

Such  cases  as  those  of  the  two  sisters  juat  men- 
tioned, and  numerous  other  so-called  cases  of  protrac- 
tion, are  easUy  explained  by  supposing  simply  that 
the  menstrual  flux,  which  should  have  ocourred  about 
the  probable  time  of  the  fruitful  intercourse,  was  sup- 
pressed ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  decidua  prepared 
for  the  ovum  destined  to  be  impregnated  did  not  as 
usual  throw  off  the  bloody  fluid.  In  these  cases  we 
must  suppose  either  that  the  suppression  for  this  one 
period  arose  from  some  onlinarj'  constitutional  cause, 
or,  what  is  more  likely,  that  the  fruitful  intercourse, 
occurring  shortly  before  the  ordinary  menstrual  period, 
anticipated  and  prevented  it.  This  phenomenon  we 
lielieve  to  be  not  very  rare,  and  to  be  sufficient  to 
explain  away  many  cases  of  protracted  gestation.  In 
further  illustration  of  this  circumstance,  we  must  be 
satisfied  with  referring  to  those  cases  of  pregnancy 
after  a  single  coitus  taking  place  shortly  before  men- 
struation, the  coitus  producing,  firstly,  the  partial  or 
complete  suppression  of  the  menses  at  the  approach- 
ing period,  and  secondly,  the  fertilisation  of  the 
ovum  discharged  in  coincidence  with  the  suppressed 
period.      Some  careful  observations  of  this  sort  are 
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recorded  by  Raciborski,   Moutgomery,  Marion  Sinia, 
aud  others,* 

Till  the  question  is  brought  near  to  a  Bettlemeot! 
by  the  accumulation  of  instances  of  protraction, 
which  only  a  aiugle  coitus  could  have  fertilised  thej 
ovum,  or  in  which  a  last  coitus  is  counted  from,  we- 
must  rely  on  individual  opinions  and  individual  in- 
stances. I  have  already  expressed  my  opinioD,  and 
may  add  that  I  do  not  know  of  an  individual  iustaocfi 
of  certainly  protracted  gestation  in  which  the  produc- 
tion was  small  and  li(;bt  in  weight  Before  autbora^ 
as  Hamilton,  Fodere,  and  Moutgomeiy,  can  justly 
the  assent  of  the  profession  to  their  opinion,  they  musti 
give  the  evidences  or  proof  of  protraction  in  the  indi- 
vidual examples  relied  on.  It  ia  not  sufficient  that 
they  express  their  opinion  that  they  were  cWdently 
prolonged,  in  a  case  where  their  opinion  regarding 
the  resulting  small  children  is  contrary  to  what  might 

*  Such  cases  nilnitt  of  anolher  explanation,  tvliivh  was  n^ 
gested  to  me  by  a  distingnished  non-professional  frien<l,  hnt  I  feai 
it  can  be  called  only  a  possible  explanation,  for  no  observation  of 
any  kind  baa  been  made  wbich  can  give  it  any  security  bej'oiid 
that  of  a  roniote  analogy.  Pbysiologiats  an>  now,  since  the  pabli- 
cation  of  BiBchofTs  monograph,  aware  of  the  peculiar  dormant  con- 
dition of  the  impregnated  but  undeveloped  ovulum  of  the  roe. 
Tlie  old  puzzle  as  to  the  period  of  fecundation  in  the  roe,  and  the 
dispute  between  the  pbysiologiatB  and  tlie  sportsmen,  is  well  given 
by  Boner  in  Ids  Fin-esl  Creatures.  Now  my  ingenious  friend 
acutely  suggests  the  possibility  of  a  like  condition  in  woman.  Of 
course,  if  it  occurred  in  woman,  it  could  only  be  aa  a  rare  exception 
to  the  general  ride,  because  it  is  well  knowa  that  the  hnm&n 
ovulum  begins  to  be  developed  ns  soon  ta  it  is  impregnated,  in  nt 
least  the  immense  majority  of  instances. 
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uaturally  l)u  expected.  I  have  already  cited  casea, 
e«iually  well  ascertained,  opposing  the  view  of  Hamil- 
ton, Foder^,  and  Montgomery.  The  opinion  of  Tessier, 
and  his  observations  on  cows  and  mares,  can  only,  by 
analogy,  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  physiology  of 
woman.  But,  tlieii-  value  being  admitted,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  hia  facts  number  only  eleven,  and 
that  no  average  weight  of  calves  and  foals  is  adduced 
for  comparison  with  the  special  instances.  Tesaier's 
examples,  besides,  are  not  all  quite  pertinent,  for  they 
include  two  classes  of  cases — namely,  when  a  small 
fcetus  was  produced  after  a  prolonged  gestation, 
and  when  a  large  fcetus  was  produced  after  a  short 
gestation.* 

As  such  opinions  and  examples  have  interest  iu 
the  present  state  of  the  question,  I  shall  add  some 
more.  And,  first,  I  shall  refer  to  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Annan,  +  who  in  his  turn  cites  an  example  of  a  large 
child  following  a  long  pregnancy,  recorded  by  Dr. 
Collins  of  Liverpool.  Mr.  Annan  gives  three  good 
instances,  and  expresses  himself  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  view  which  I  defend.  Discussing  difficult  labours, 
Dr.  Tyler  Smith  remarks,  "  The  largest  children  I  have 
met  with  in  practice  have  been  in  casea  where,  from 
pendulous    alxiomen,    the    fcetus   had    been    retained 


•  Mint,  de  VAcad.  Roy.  dex  Sc.,  1817,  p.  18.  In  hia  work, 
I'm  dem  Mangel,  etc.,  der  Gebdrmulter,  p.  308,  I  find  a  passage 
indicating  tbat  Kussmaitl  admits  the  poasibiltty  of  a  smalt  fcetus 
resulting  from  a  prolonged  pregnancy, 

t  Edinbvrgk  Medical  Jmtrruil,  1857,  p.  712. 
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beyond  the  full  term."*     From  Joulint  I  make  tli« 
following  quotation: — "  Mauvie,   v^terinaire  h,  EfK-, 
observa  uue  vache  qui   porta  pr^s  de  16  mois.     Le 
volume  du  veau,  qui  pesait  61  kilog.,  rendit  le  part 
impossible  ;  on  abattit  la  b^te.     En  1831,  on  re9Ut  3i 
I'Ecole  Vet^rinaire  d'Utreclit,  une  vache  qui  porta  15 
mois  moius  2  jours.     Numan  constate  une  gestation 
de   11  moia  ^  chez  ime  vache.     Le  veau  qu'on  ful 
oblig6  d'extraire  par  morceaux  pceait  80  kilog.     Enfin, 
Gronier  a  observe  une  vache  qui  porta  12  mois.    Le  ] 
petit,  extrait    vivant,    ava.it   acquis   le    volume   d'un 
veau  kg6  de  deux  mois.     Ces  faits  peuvent  paraitre  ] 
etranges,  insolites  ;  mais,  je  le  repute,  on  n'a  v^ritable- 
ment  aucune  raison  pour  en  nier  la  r^alit^.     Louis,  et  ] 
les  autres  adversaires  des  naissances  tardives,  invo-  I 
quaient  h.  I'appui  de  leur  opinion,  I'ordre  immuable  dea  j 
ph^nom^ncs  de  la  nature.      Ce  sont  \k  des  phrases  | 
vides  de  .sens  ;  ear  on  constate  K  chaque  instant  que  la  I 
nature  8'<5carte  de  cet  ordre  pr^tendu  immuable.     On 
k  dit  que  la  cause  des  grosseaaes  prolongees,  dfipendait 
du  dfivoloppement  imparfait  du  foetus  qui  sejoiunerait  , 
dans  I'organiame  matemel  jusqu'a  ce  qu'il  ait  acquis  1 
toutes  sea    aptitudes  h   la    vie  extrauterine.       II  est  | 
possible  que  cette  opinion  soit  parfois  justifiee,  mais 
I'obstetrique  comparde  nous  prouve  qu'il  est  loin  d'en 
fetre  toujours  ainsi.     Et  je  crois  que  dans  un  cas  de 
grosaesse  prolongee  bicn    averse,   il  ne  faudrait  pas 
e'exposer  h  subir  les  consequences  d'un  developpement 

•  Manual  of  Obstelries,  p.  449. 
t  TraiU  Complel  des  Aecoudtemmis,  p.  466. 
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exag^r^  du  fcetus,  Burtout  chez  une  fenime  dont  le 
bassin  aurait  dea  proportions  m^iocres,  Dans  ces 
circonstances  on  pomrait  poser  avec  Silbert  (d'Aix), 
la  question  de  raccoucliement  provoqufe.  C'eat  im 
point  pratique  qui  merite  I'attention." 

There  ia  a  large  field  here  open  for  research,  not 
only  as  to  the  connection  of  protracted  pregnancy 
with  development  of  the  cliild,  but  on  the  connection 
of  the  age  of  the  mother  and  of  the  number  of  the 
pregnancy  with  the  duration  of  the  process  and  the 
development  of  the  resulting  progeny — topics  on  which 
I  have  made  some  remarks  in  an  earlier  part  of  this 
volume  (see  page  65),  and  to  which  Frankenhceuser  * 
has  made  a  valuable  contribution,  which  supports  by 
statistics  the  view  which  I  maintain. 

The  evidence  of  liighest  value  which  we  possess  in 
regard  to  the  subject  of  the  extraordinary  prolonga- 
tion of  pregnancy  is  founded  upon  cases  where  preg- 
nancy resulted  from  a  single,  or  is  counted  from  a  last, 
coitus.  The  results  of  these  cases  go  far  to  establish 
the  well-founded  opinion  of  Dr.  Montgomery,  that  the 
cases  moat  deserving  of  confidence  are  those  in  which 
the  usual  term  was  not  exceeded  by  more  than  three 
or  four  weeks.  But  the  cases  referred  to  give  us  the 
interval  between  insemination  and  parturition,  a  period 
which  I  have  elsewhere  remarked  requires  a  correction, 
whicli  physiology  has  not  yet  enabled  us  to  decide,  for 
the  possible  intei-val  between  insemination  and  concep- 
tion. In  a  practical  and  medico-legal  point  of  view, 
•  Jenaixhe  ZtiUchnft  filr  Median,  etc.,  1867,  §  185. 
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however,  the  mterval  obtained  ia  of  great  importance. 
In  the  collection  of  cases  of  this  kind  (see  p.  435), 
the  longest  duration  found  ia  in  one  case  where  the 
period  waa  293  days.  The  other  cases  of  protraction 
will  be  observed  by  a  reference  to  the  table. 

The  theory  of  the  duration  of  pregnancy  is  still 
unknown.  Some  authors,  believing  that  labour  cornea 
on  at  the  tenth  menstrual  period,  explain  the  protrac- 
tion by  the  female's  having  a  longer  menstrual  interval 
than  usual,  ten  of  which  will  make  up  a  period  exceed- 
ing the  usual  term  of  pregnancy.  Others  have  sup-  ' 
posed  that,  from  some  cause,  a  female  might  miss  the 
usual  period,  and  go  on  to  what  would  have  been  the 
next  menstrual  period,  had  she  not  been  impregnated. 
Others  have  connected  it  with  tardy  development  of 
the  foetus,  with  the  influence  of  depressing  emotions, 
etc.     But  all  these  are  as  yet  mere  hypotheses.* 

*  See  also  footnote,  p.  462. 
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DR.    MONTGOMERY  S    OPINIONS. 


In  the  British  mid  Foreign  Medico-Oiinirgical  Re- 
view for  July  1854  there  appeared  an  abstract  of  a 
paper,  by  Dr.  GuBtav  Vcit,  professor  of  midwifery  at 
Rostock,  on  the  duration  of  pregnancy  and  other  sub- 
jects. I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  more  of 
this  essay  than  is  contained  in  the  midwifery  report  of 
the  above  journal.  Dr.  Veit  has  tabulated  forty-five 
eases  from  Reid,  Montgomery,  Girdwood,  Rigby,  Lock- 
wood,  Lee,  DeeormeauXjDewees,  Beatty,  Skey,M'Ilwain, 
Ashwell,  Cederschjold,  and  others,  in  which  the  date  of 
impregnation  appeared  to  be  fixed  by  a  single  coitus. 
From  this  table  it  is  found  that  the  average  interval 
between  insemination  and  parturition  (conmionly  called 
the  duration  of  pregnancy)  is  27693  days. 

Dr.  Veit  also  collected  a  mass  of  observations  in 
regard  to  the  interval  between  the  end  of  menstruation 
and  parturition.  From  this  collection  he  ascertained 
that  the  average  extent  of  this  period  is  278'5  days. 

These,  and  like  conclusions,  though  widely  pub- 
lished, had  been  subjected  to  nothing  that  could  be 
called  adverse  criticism  till  the  recent  republication  of 
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Dr.  Montgomery'a  great  work  on  the  Signs  and  Symp- 
toTtis  of  Pregnancy.  This  contains  an  essay  on  the 
period  of  huinau  gestation,  in  which  it  is  assumed,  we 
shall  see  on  what  authority,  that  the  natural  period  of 
gestation  is  forty  weeks,  or  280  days;  and  in  which 
the  following  statement  of  the  immortal  Harvey  ia 
pronoimeed  to  be  erroneoua  We  quote  from  Mont- 
gomery. 

"  The  words  of  this  illustrious  man  are  these — '  Un- 
questionably the  ordinary  term  of  utero-gestation  is 
that  which  toe  believe  was  kept,  in  the  immb  of  his 
mother,  by  our  Saviour  Christ,  of  men  the  most  per- 
fect; counting,  viz.,  from  the  festival  of  the  Annun- 
ciation, iti  the  manth  of  March,  to  the  day  of  the 
blessed  Nativity,  vihich  we  celebrate  in  December.' 
This  ia  a  period  of  275  days  only ;  he  then  goes  on  to 
state,  what  does  not  appear  to  have  any  very  obvious 
connection  with  the  fact  referred  to,  but  is  indeed 
rather  at  variance  with  it." 

"'Prudent  Tnatrons,'  he  says,  'calculating  after 
this  rule,  as  long  as  they  note  the  day  of  the  month  in 
which  the  catamenia  tisually  appear,  are  rartly  out 
of  their  reckoning  ;  but  after  ten  lunar  months  have 
elapsed,  fall  into  labour,  and  reap  the  fruit  of  their 
womb  the  very  day  on  which  the  catamenia  toould 
have  appeared  had  impregnation  not  taken  place.' " 

I  defend  the  opinion  of  Harvey  on  tlie  ground  of 
the  data  afforded  by  Dr.  Montgomery,  and  shall  show- 
that  his  assumprion  of  280  days  as  the  natural  period 
of  human  gestation  is,  to  say  the  least,  unfounded. 
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The  period  generally  recognised  under  this  name, 
and  discussed  by  Dr.  Montgomery,  does  not  measure 
the  real  duration  which  extends  from  conception  to 
parturition,  but  that  other  period  extending  from 
firuitfol  connection  to  parturition.  It  ia  this  latter  of 
which  we  now  discourse. 

Dr.  Montgomery  describes  the  natural  period  of 
human  gestation  as  280  days.  Now  there  is  no  such 
thing  known  to  obstetricians  to  exist  in  nature  as  a 
natural  period  of  pregnancy,  measuring  a  certain 
number  of  days.  This  may  be  considered  absolutely 
demonstrated.  The  interval  between  fruitful  coitus  and 
parturition  is  known  to  us  only  as  a  variable  period,  of 
uncertain  length,  not  merely  in  different  individuals, 
but  even  in  the  same  individual  on  different  occasions. 
So  far  is  Dr.  Montgomery  from  having  any  authority 
for  fixing  280  days  as  the  natural  period,  that,  in  his 
own  laborious  collection  of  fifty-six  cases,  in  which,  he 
says,  the  day  of  fruitful  intercourse  was  known,  there 
are  only  four  in  which  parturition  certainly  occurred 
on  the  280th  day.  Obstetricians  can  only  speak  with 
propriety  of  an  average  duration.  This  is  attainable 
by  striking  it  from  the  lai'gcat  collection  of  well-ascer- 
tained cases.  This  average  ia  the  nearest  approxima- 
tion that  can  be  made  to  what  may  be  called  the 
natural  period  of  gestation.  The  data  afforded  by  Dr. 
Montgomery  for  arriving  at  this  mean  or  average,  or 
nearest  accurate  general  statement  of  the  interval  be- 
tween fruitful  connection  and  partxuition,  the  duration 
of  pregnancy,  are  of  different  degrees  of  value. 
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The  most  trufltworthy  and  valuable  are  undoubtedly 
those  cases  of  pregnancy  which  date  &om  a  single  coitus. 
They  number  twenty-five,  and  their  respective  durations 
are  as  follow;— 263,  264,  265,  265,  267,  270,  271, 
272,  273,  274, 274,  274,  274,  274,  275,  275,  276,  276, 
275  or  277,  277,  278,  280,  280,  287,  291  to  293.  Of 
these  twenty-five  cases  the  mean  is  274  days.  The 
best  data  accessible  to  Dr.  Montgomery,  then,  give  274 
daj's  as  the  duration  of  pregnancy,  not  280, 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  next  most  valuable  data 
for  settling  this  point  are  to  be  found  in  his  table  of 
thirteen  cases,  dating  from  the  day  of  marriage.  The 
intervals  between  marriage  and  parturition  in  these 
cases  were  as  follow  : — 261,  265,  268,  269,  270,  271, 
271,  271,  272,  273,  274,  279,  291.  In  regard  to 
these  Dr.  Montgomery  himself  says  : — "  The  average 
interval  between  the  day  of  marriage  and  that  of  labour 
was  272  days  q.  p.,  or  thirty-nine  weeks,  minus  one 
day;  or,  if  we  deduct  the  last  case,  which  went  to 
291  days,  the  average  interval  would  be  270^  daya" 
Where,  then,  one  naturally  exclaims,  are  the  grounds 
for  saying  that  the  natural  duration  of  pregnancy  is 
280  days  ?  This  group  of  cases  is  interesting  as 
including  only  primiparee,  a  circumstance  which  pro- 
bably accounts  for  the  special  shortness  of  pregnancy 
in  them. 

Dr.  Montgomery's  work  presents  us  with  another 
table  of  data.  It  consiata  of  fifty-six  cases,  in  which, 
he  Bays,  the  day  of  fmitful  intercourse  was  known. 
Now,  to  us,  this  table,  at  first  sight,  and  before  esti- 
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matiDg  the  results  of  it,  appears  to  be  of  leas  value  than 
either  of  the  two  former.  Every  case,  almost,  ia  in- 
validated because  we  do  not  know  the  authority  or 
groimds  upon  which  it  is  said  that  the  day  of  fruitful 
intercourse  was  known.  We  do  not  know  even  the 
observers'  names.  Dr.  Montgomery  baa  laboriously 
collected  cases  of  protracted  pregnancy,  all  of  which,  so 
far  as  available  for  this  table,  find  place  in  it.  The 
whole  weight  and  importance  of  it  is  contributed  by 
the  diatinguiahed  obstetrician's  name  that  publishes  it. 
That  authority  is  undoubtedly  of  the  very  highest,  but 
can  scarcely  be  communicable  to  cases  derived  from 
a  promiscuous  set  of  observers,  whose  reasons  for 
decidedly  fixing  on  a  single  day  are  not  given.  In 
an  exact  investigation  like  this  all  cases  should  be 
rejected  except  those  dating  from  coitus  on  a  single 
day.  But  let  us  examine  and  see  what  this  table 
aflFords  towards  the  solution  of  the  question.  Omitting 
six  cases  where  a  single  day  is  not  given,  we  have  fifty 
where  the  interval  between  fruitful  intercourse  and 
parturition  is  said  to  be  as  follows  : — 242,  258,  258, 
263,  265,  267,  267,267,267,268,269,  269,  272,  273, 
273,  274,  274,  275,  275,  276,  277,  277,  278,  278,  279, 
279,  279,  279,  279,  280,  280,  280,  280,  281,  283,  283, 
284,  285,  286,  287, 287,  287,  288,  290,  291,  291,  292, 
293,  293,  297.  Of  these  fifty  cases,  all  those  satis- 
factorily known  to  Dr.  Montgomery,  the  mean  duration 
ia  277  days.  This  table,  framed  under  the  conditions 
above  described,  yields  a  result  opposed  to  the  dogma 
of  its  author.     Where,  then,  is  the  authority  for  stating 
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280  days  as  the  natural  period  of  gestation?  It  is 
nowhere. 

We  agree  with  Dr.  Montgomery  in  his  opinion  that 
there  is  no  other  satisfactory  method  of  arriving  at  the 
solution  of  this  question  but  the  one  we  have  just  fol- 
lowed ^viz.  the  collection  of  well-ascertained  facts  and 
their  analysis.  "  Independently  (says  he)  of  the  very 
few  cases  in  which  we  have  satisfactory  evidence  of 
conception  following  casual  intercourse,  or  perhaps  a 
single  coitus,  we  have  no  certain  means  of  knowing 
exactly  the  commencement  of  gestation,  and  are  ob- 
liged to  form  our  calculation  on  one  or  other  of  three 
very  fallacious  grounds  ;  "  which  he  then  proceeds  to 
consider. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  calculation  of  the 
day  of  confinement  must  be  made  from  the  termination 
of  the  last  menstruation,  for  reasons  which  are  well 
known.  The  average  time  to  which  a  woman  goes, 
after  the  last  appearance  of  the  menses,  is  278  days 
(a  period  shorter  than  Dr.  Montgomery's  duration  of 
pregnancy).  This  average  is  obtained  by  the  collec- 
tion of  single  observations  and  their  subsequent 
analysis.  If,  then,  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  most  pro- 
bable day  of  a  woman's  confinement,  we  add  278  days 
to  the  last  day  of  the  last  menstruation.  The  method 
of  doing  this,  without  a  periodoscope,  I  have  already 
shown. 

Dr.  Montgomery  gives  no  specific  directions  for 
making  this  important  calculation.  But  it  appears, 
from  some  passages  occuiring  incidentally  in  his  essay, 
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P  that  he  adopts  the  followlDg  plan.  Some  day  is  selected 
after  last '  menstruation  as  the  most  probable  day  of 
fruitful  intercourse,  and  280  days  are  added  thereto. 
As  the  selection  of  this  day  must  be,  in  almost  every 
case,  made  on  the  most  worthless  and  insufficient 
grounds,  the  resulting  calculation  must  be  similarly 
characterised.  Besides,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
statistical  data  of  Dr.  Montgomery,  and  their  analysis 
given  alwve,  which  is  partly  his  own,  then  this  plan 
of  his  must  lead  to  a  putting  off  of  the  probable  day  of 
confinement  to  far  too  distant  a  time.  For  instance,  we 
have  in  the  table  of  observations  dated  from  the  day 
of  marriage,  thirteen  cases  on  Dr.  Montgomery's  own 
authority.  Now,  in  these,  as  already  stated,  the 
women  went  on  an  average  only  272  days  from  the 

r  day  of  the  nuptials.  If  a  probable  day  of  fruitful  in- 
tercourse after  marriage  had  been  selected,  and  280 
days  added  thereto,  in  these  cases,  such  a  plan  would 
have  evidently  led  to  a  mass  of  errors  in  the  way 
of  putting  off  the  predicted  day  of  confinement  far  too 
long. 

I  may  here  mention  that  with  the  subject  of  this 
important  calculation  or  prediction  Dr.  Montgomery 
has  confounded  the  question  of  the  interval  between 
insemination  and  conception.  If  such  an  interval 
existed,  be  says,  "we  shoiUd  have  no  means  of  cal- 
culating the  period  of  gestation  with  anything  hke  an 
approximation  to  accuracy  in  any  case."  Now,  if 
there  be  an  interval  in  nature  between  insemination 
and  conception,  we  must  adopt  it,  whatever  results  it 
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may  lead  to.  If  it  truly  exist,  it  can  lead  only  to  troel 
and  good  results.  It  is  not  considered  probable  by  Dr.  f 
Montgomery  that  any  interval,  or  an  interval  of  any  J 
importance,  does  exist.  The  highest  authorities,  how-  I 
ever,  on  such  a  point,  are  unquestionably  very  strongly  ] 
in  favour  of  the  belief  in  its  existence,  and  its  being  of  I 
considerable  extent,  say  several  days.  But  in  truth  j 
this  question  of  a  possible  interval  between  insemina-  j 
tion  and  conception  has  nought  to  do  with  the  cal- 
culation of  the  date  of  confinement.  Its  truth  or  I 
untruth  does  not  affect  such  calculations,  and  no  j 
author  but  Dr.  Montgomery  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  I 
discussed  the  two  points  as  connected  with  one  | 
another  in  any  way  tending  to  modify  practical  ] 
precepts. 


HARVEY  S  OPINIONS. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
Harvey's  opinions. 


Great  men  often  seem  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  even  in 
circumstances  of  complication  and  difficulty,  by  some 
process  so  simple  that  it  appears  like  an  operation  of 
instinct.  The  immortal  Harvey's  expressed  opinions 
in  regard  to  the  duration  of  pregnancy,  and  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  day  of  confinement,  bear  this  character, 
for  we  cannot  discover  the  grounds  on  which  he 
arrived  at  results  so  nearly  identical  with  those  of 
modern  science. 

The  interval  between  the  festival  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion and  the  day  of  the  blessed  Nativity  is  that 
adopted  by  Harvey  aa  unquestionably  the  ordinary 
term  of  utero-gestation.  This  is  a  period  of  275  days, 
Lady-day,  or  the  festival  of  the  Annunciation,  being  on 
the  25th  of  March,  or  84th  day  of  the  year,  while  the 
day  of  the  Nativity  is  the  25th  December,  or  360th 
day  of  the  year.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  largest  re- 
cent collection  of  cases  made  on  certain  or  on  the  best 
grounds  give  also  an  average  result  of  275  days. 
Harvey,  it  will  be  obser\'ed,  does  not  speak  of  any 
natural  term,  but  only  of  the  ordinary  term,  his  correct 
appreciation  of  which  is  eleai'ly  indicated. 
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Harvey  guards  also  his  rule  for  calculating  the  day 
of  confinement  from  being  conBidered  exact  by  saying 
that  those  prudent  matrons  who  follow  it  "  are  rarely 
out  of  their  reckoning."  His  statement  is  that  after 
ten  lunar  months  have  elapsed  from  the  commeucement 
or  appearance  of  last  menstruation,  they  fall  in  labour 
the  very  day  the  catamenia  would  have  appeared  had 
impregnation  not  taken  place.  If  the  usual  or  average 
computation  of  the  menstrual  periods  and  intervals  is 
adopted,  the  period  of  Harvey  is  280  days,  including 
the  number  of  days  of  the  last  period.  Ten  times  the 
usual  interval  and  period  of  discharge — that  is,  ten 
times  28 — gives  280  days ;  but  as  this  includes  the  last 
period,  of  course  the  three,  four,  or  five  days  of  that 
period  have  to  be  taken  fi'om  the  280  days,  if  we  wish 
to  find  the  intei-val  he  allowed  between  the  end  of  last 
menses  and  parturition.  Thus  Harvey  gives  prudent 
matrons  only  an  approximative  calculation.  The  in- 
terval between  last  menstruation  and  parturition, 
according  to  him,  is  something  a  few  days  less  than  280. 
The  average  time  found  by  modern  calculations,  as 
stated  in  a  former  chapter  of  this  part,  is  278  days, 
with  which  Harvey's  rules  are  as  nearly  in  accordance 
as  can  be  expected  in  a  subject  altogether  incapable  of 
any  exact  statement. 

Dr.  Montgomery's  objections  to  Harvey's  opinions 
are  founded  on  the  assumed  accuracy  of  his  own 
natural  period  of  pregnancy — namely,  280  days  aft*r 
conception.  We  have  already  shown  that  this  period 
is  assumed  on  insufiicient  grounds,  and  that,  as  the  day 
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of  conception  is  never  known,  we  must  seek  some  other 
method  of  calculating  the  day  of  confinement  than  any 
founded  on  the  supposed  day  of  such  an  occurrence. 
Without  seeking  to  disparage  the  very  high  value  and 
authority  of  Dr.  Montgomery's  writings,  we  publish 
these  comments,  believing  that  they  demand  modifica- 
tion of  the  views  enunciated  in  his  essay  on  the  period 
of  human  gestation. 


In  conclusion,  we  venture  to  state  the  following 
propositions : — 

1.  That  the  interval  between  conception  and  par- 
turition (the  real  duration  of  pregnancy)  has  not  been 
exactly  ascertained  in  any  case. 

2.  That  the  average  interval  between  insemination 
and  parturition  (commonly  called  the  duration  of  preg- 
nancy) is  275  days. 

3.  That  the  average  interval  between  the  end  of 
menstruation  and  parturition  is  278  days. 

4.  That  the  intervals  between  insemination  and 
parturition,  and  between  menstruation  and  parturition, 
have  no  standard  length,  but  vary  within  certain 
limits. 

5.  That  while  absolute  proof  of  the  prolongation  of 
real  pregnancy  beyond  its  usual  limits  is  still  deficient, 
yet  there  is  evidence  to  establish  the  probability  that 
it  may  be  protracted  beyond  such  limits,  to  the  extent 
of  three  or  four  weeks,  or  even  longer. 
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ON    THE    MORTALITY   OF    CHILDBED 
AND    MATERNITY   HOSPITALS. 

"  Tlte  Work  of  an  aecomplisJied  Physician  upon  a  euhjeet  oj  grrat 
importance. '  Several  parts  of  the  Work  require  special  and  attentine 
eonsideratton,  and  it  teill  verif  probably  obtain,  wil/i  other  Korka 
allied  to  it,  more  detailed  treaimetd  at  our  hands  on  a  subsequent 
occaeioH  ;  it  only  remains  for  us  at  present  to  observe  i)tai  the  sub- 
ject has  been  fuindled  by  Dr.  Duncan  in  his  accustonnvi  abh  and 
dear  style,  and  tlwt  the  Wwk  mill  amply  repay  the  reader  the 
trouble  of  perusal,  and  should  fomi  a  part  of  the  library  of  every 
obstetric  physician" — Britiah  and  Toreign  Medico- Cliinugical 
Eeriew. 

"  We  gladly  welcome  the  publication  of  this  volume.  In  every 
point  of  view  we  consider  it  one  of  aterling  merit.  The  subject  of 
which  it  treats  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important  which  con 
engage  the  attention  of  the  medical  profeaaicn.  We  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  affirm  that  Dr.  Duncan,  by  the  publication  of  this  volume, 
has  rendered  an  important  service  to  medical  science.  It  cannot  be 
expected  that  in  a  notice  like  the  present  we  can  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  numei-oua  subjects  of  interest  discussed  in  the  work 
before  ua.  Any  attempt  to  do  so  would  occupy  more  space  and 
time  than  we  have  at  our  disposal.     We  must  therefore  content 
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oniBelvea  by  merely  noticing  a  few  of  the  cliapters  which  seem  to  us 
to  be  of  tho  greatest  geueral  importance.  The  chapters  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  we  consider  particularly  worthy  of  attention,  and 
fluch  as  will  amply  repay  careful  and  attentive  perusal.  These  are 
— "  On  Aggregation  as  a  source  of  danger  to  Lying-in  Women ;" 
"  On  Puerperal  Fever  in  Hospital  and  Private  Practice ;"  "  Ou  the 
Question  of  Maternity  Hospitals  ;"  "Hospital  wrjfUit  Home  Practice;" 
"  The  Construction  of  a  Maternity  Hospital"  We  conclude  this 
brief  notice  of  Dr.  Duncan's  latest  volume  by  strongly  recommend- 
ing it  to  the  iavourable  notice  of  those  of  our  readers  interested  i" 
the  subject  of  which  it  treats." — Gtasyoie  Henild. 
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In  one  VoL  8vo,  lUustrated,  Price  18s., 

BESEABCHES   IN  OBSIETBIGS. 

"  It  cannot  be  expected  that  in  a  notice  like  this  we  can  enter 
with  any  minuteness  into  the  ntuneroue  subjects  of  interest  discussed 
in  the  work.  To  do  bo  would  occupy  more  space  and  time  than  wo 
have  at  our  command,  and  we  must  therefore  content  oursclvea  with 
a  brief  reference  to  a  few  of  those  topics  which  appear  to  us  to  bo 
of  greatest  general  importance.  The  chapters  on  Menstruation  in 
Pregnancy  and  Superfcetation  are  particularly  worthy  of  attention. 
The  essay  upon  production  of  Inversion  of  the  Uterus  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  the  book,  and  advances  an  original  explanation 
of  this  untoward  accident.  No  more  valuable  contributions  to  the 
science  of  obstetrics  have  been  offered  to  the  Profession  in  recent 
times,  and  no  practitioner  can  flatter  himself  that  be  is  abreast  of 
the  age  who  has  not  bestowed  attention  onDr.  Duncan's  "Eesearches." 
The  production  of  such  a  work  will  do  much  to  maintain  the  repu- 
tation of  our  famous  medical  school,  and  cannot  tiiil  to  enhance  the 
renown  of  its  gifted  author," — Edinburgh  Medical  Juumal. 

"  Amongst  the  mass  of  valuable  matter  which  Dr.  Duncan  thus 
presents  to  the  student,  it  is  difiicult  to  make  any  selections  for 
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comment.  But  proljably  one  of  the  chapters  which  will  moet  in- 
terest the  general  reader  ia  that  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  mueoos 
membrane  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  particularly,  aa  reganb  the 
credit  to  be  attached  to  the  researches  of  WUUaui  and  John  Hunter 
respectively.' ' — La  neet. 

"  Bearing  in  mind  the  interest  caused  by  Dr.  Duncan's  work  on 
'  Fceundity,    Fertility,'    and   its   perspicuity  and   precisenees,  the   i 
labour  and  value  of  its  varied  and  many  tables,  oit  seeing  another 
'book  appear  of  the  some  author,  we  expected  a  further  treat  iu 
literary  food,  and  wc  can  well  say  we  have  hod  an  agreeable  feast. 

"  The  book  is  so  well  worth  reading,  on  account  of  tha  clear- 
ness of  statement,  the  accuracy  of  argument,  the  labour  shown  in 
m^y  investigations,  and  the  interest  of  the  Bubjects  brought  for- 
ward, that  we  would  not,  by  a  too  elaborate  review,  deter  any  o 
from  its  perusal.     Nevertheless,  its  value  as  an  addition  to  Qur  oh-  \ 
stetric  literature  demands  more  than  a  mere  passing  notice.  .  . 
We  think  enough  has  been  said  to  induce  our  readers  to  study  this  ! 
interesting  work,  which,  together  with  his  former  one,  placet 
Duncan  amid  the  front  rank  of  those  writers  who  bring  to  bear  on    i 
the  many  abstruse  points  in  our  wide-ranging  profession  a  scientihe 
and  philosophic  mind." — BrtlUh  M&iical  Journal, 

"  This  book  claims  and  merits  the  attention  of  those  who  an 
interested  or  engaged  in  the  obstetrical  brauoh  of  medical  practice.' 
— Weslmutster  Revieto. 

"  There  is  no  department  of  medical  practice  that  has  served  si 
much  to  diminish  human  agony  and  preserve  human  life  as  that  to 
which  tliis  volume  is  devoted.  We  know  from  actual  statistics 
that,  where  formerly  one  woman  in  fifty  perished,  not  more  than 
one  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  perish  now.  This  ia  due  to  the  truly 
noble  and  philanthropic  spirit  in  which  niedical  men  have  pursued 
this  branch  of  thoir  profession.  The  great  mass  of  iactd  which  now 
constitutes  the  basis  of  the  practice  of  midwifery  has  been  accumu- 
lated by  observations  such  as  those  of  Dr.  Duncan.  He  has  for 
many  years  practised  iu  that  great  school  of  obstetrical  science." — 
AihcnffHin, 
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"  80  varied  arc  the  topics  discussed,  aad  80  concise  the  diction 
of  the  writer,  and  bo  intantting  are  the  chapters  to  the  thoughtful 
student,  that  it  would  be  impossihle  to  do  justice  to  the  work  in  a 
detailed  review  of  its  contents,  without  taking  each  section  in  tarn, 
and  discusaing  at  too  great  length  the  several  views  of  the  author. 

"  Profesaedly  an  advanced  book  written  by  a  master  in  the  art, 
it  will  be  found  particularly  serviceable  to  such  as  are  teachers  in 
this  branch,  and  others  who  have  the  disposition  to  investigate 
some  of  the  more  abstruse  points  connected  with  the  subject  under 
consideration." — A'-w  York  Medical  Record. 
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PEBIMETBITIS  AND  PARAMETRITIS. 

"  To  moat  readers,  even  professional  readers,  the  subject  of  this 
hook,  as  indicated  by  the  title,  would  be  dark  and  mysterious  ;  but 
Dr.  Duncan  is  too  well  known  as  a  labourer  in  the  field  of  obstetrics 
to  lead  any  one  to  diiubt  that  ho  has  chosen  judicious  terms  to  in- 
dicate the  diseases  he  wishes  to  describe  and  treat.  These  diseases 
are  outside  ordinary  experience,  and  can  only  be  described  by  the 
practitioner  of  large  experience  and  acute  observation.  Wo  cannot 
here  enter  into  any  detail  of  them  ;  but  those  who  are  interested  in 
saving  the  most  precious  life  in  the  community,  the  life  of  the 
mother  who  has  just  given  birth  to  offspring,  will  best  understand 
the  valne  of  a  treatise  devoted  to  diseases  which  are  the  result  of 
that  condition.  We  notice  this  work  to  say  that  wo  think  it  de- 
serves the  attentive  study  of  all  engaged  in  the  treatment  of  those 
to  which  it  refers." — AtheniBum. 
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LECTURES    ON    SURGERY 

Bit  JAMES  SPENGE, 


n  Chroino-Iiitliogrfl,pliy, 


CoMTEHTa — 1.  TnflaTnnifttinn.  2.  SuppuratinQ.  3.  Mortifiattjoiu  4.  BtyaipvIaK. 
6.  Tumours.  S.  Wounds.  7.  Diseases  oT  Bones  and  Joints.  B.  Fractnrs.  9.  Frai:- 
ture  and  DialocatJon.  10.  Injuries  and  Di»eB«es  of  Mosclea  and  Tendons. 
11.  HfBmostatics  —  EtTects  of  I.igHtore.  13.  Ligature  of  Arteries.  13.  Exuisiou  of 
Joints.  H.  Amputation  —  Dissection  of  Stumps.  15.  Injuries  of  the  Head  — 
Fractnres  of  the  Craniam,  and  Operation  of  Trejan.  18.  Tnmours  of  the  Upper 
Jaw.  17.  Excisions  of  the  Jnirs.  18.  Tumours  of  the  Neck.  19.  Diseases  of  Air- 
Pasaagea.  29.  Tracheotomy,  21.  Kemio.  22.  Lithotomy.  23.  Puncture  of 
Bladder — Imperforate  Anus. 

OPINIONS  OP  THE  PEE8S. 

"  Dipping  at  random  iuto  those  parts  of  thu  book  wtiicli  Lave  iutereeted 
us  most,  we  may  draw  attention  to  an  admirable  chapter  on  the  miidL>  uf 
srraugiug  for  operations  when  all  the  skilled  assistance  and  paraphernalia 
iised  in  the  hospital  are  not  at  hand.  Exceedingly  useful  chapters  folliiw 
ou  the  ligature  of  the  principal  arteries  and  on  excision  of  jointa  We  have 
no  space  to  follow  up  the  various  portions  of  the  subject,  but  we  would 
specially  direct  attention  to  the  chapters  on  hernia,  and  on  the  treatment  of 
stone  and  stricture,  aa  showing  the  thoroughly  practical  character  of  these 
lectures.  This  series  of  lectures  will  no  doubt  be  warmly  welcomed  by 
many  an  old  pupil  of  the  author's,  whilst  the  work  caunot  but  contribute 
largely  to  sustain  Mr.  Spence's  high  reputation  as  a  surgeon  of  unusual 
ability  and  experience." — Medical  Timet  mid  Gaxtlt. 

"  Spence's  work  is  eminently  satisfactory  as  a  demonstration  of  the 
practice  of  surgery.  Mr.  Spence's  lectures  are  eminently  clinical,  and  the 
ftiiit  of  extensive  and  successful  practice. "^ — BriHuh  Mtdical  Journal. 

"  An  immense  amount  of  information,  matured  by  a  long  and  large 
experience,  will  be  found  by  any  one  who  with  intelligence  and  impar- 
tiality peruses  the  book." — Gourant. 

''  The  work  is  Uhistrated  with  numerous  plates,  coloured  and  uncoloured, 
which  show  the  appearances  presented  by  mflammations,  tumoura,  disloca- 
tions, and  fractures,  and  depict  the  manner  in  which  operations  should  be 
undertaken,  fractures  and  dislocations  reduced,  and  limbs  secured.  Judged 
from  the  jwints  of  view  which  we  have  thus  explained,  Mr.  Spence  has 
produced   a  very  valuabb  and  useful  manual  of  practical  surgery." — 
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